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ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 


the business 


In today’s highly competitive business picture, 
the IBM “Executive” Electric can no longer be 
limited to “top echelons.” Every executive who 
represents your firm deserves and needs the 
“Executive’—to make his letters stand out, and 
to boost company prestige. 


Because the IBM “Executive” is the only type- 
writer with “proportional spacing,” it’s the only 
one that gives your letters the added distinction 
needed for really business-building results! 


For every executive in your firm whose letters must bring in 


The IBM “Executive” Electric... 


—S the one and only typewriter with “proportional spacing” 


to give you the world’s most distinguished letters! 


| Other typewriters 

cram all letters 
into the same 
space, like this — 


| 1BM “proportional 
_spacing” allows 
| each letter its own 
| natural space — 


—OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED?! 


. ‘ies For More Information From Adverti: Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Last Page 
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Neutracel: the newest reason 


why Hammermill Bond prints better, types better, looks better 


on ae, 


Hammermill unlocks the secrets of hardwood... [im 


and you can see the difference in Hammermill Bond 


bese you're writing, typing, 
folding or reading, you'll get 
better performance from today’s 
Hammermill Bond because of the new, 
exclusive Hammermill process which 
produces Neutracel™ pulp. With 
Neutracel, Hammermill now unlocks 
for fine papers the special papermaking 
properties nature grows in northern 
hardwoods. Papermakers have tried to 
obtain these qualities for years. Now 
Hammermill has done it! 


Neutracel’s finer fibers blend with 
other quality pulps—knit all the fibers 
more closely—to give you a paper with 
more uniform formation. And—forma- 
tion is a key quality in paper. Generally, 
the better the formation, the better the 
paper. Hold a sheet of new Hammermill 
Bond up to the light (or look at the 
photo at right) and you'll see the notice- 
ably more uniform distribution of fibers. 


Neutracel pulp also imparts a 
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smoother, more velvety surface so that 
new Hammermill Bond takes more 
readable writing, typing, printing and 
carbon copies. And, Neutracel’s special 
properties lend greater bulk and opacity 
to Hammermill Bond—quality features 
that will give your letterheads and busi- 
ness forms better appearance plus the 
“heavy feel” that denotes quality paper. 


With its exclusive Neutracel process, 
Hammermill has taken a $6,000,000 
step forward to bring you Hammermill 
Bond that 1) prints better—ask your 
printer; 2) types better—ask your secre- 
tary; 3) looks better—see for yourself! 
Ask your printer to show you samples 
or write on your business letterhead for 
a sample book of the new Hammermill 
Bond. Hammermill Paper Co., 1471 
East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


Som Printers everywhere use Hammermill 
\/ Bond. Many display this shield. 


For More Information From Adver‘isers Use Readers’ 


with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costs no more 
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Steady Dividends... 


are paid by Cramer equipment, engineered to serve year 
after year with little or no maintenance and no thought 
of replacement. Here is a partial list of Cramer quality 
products, all reliable long-term investments for every | 
department of your business: ; 


DESIGNING 


CRAMER Posture Chairs 
for every seated worker, from clerk to president... 
comfortable, easily adjusted, correctly designed; 
as practical and as luxurious as you please... 


CRAMER Hi-Model Chairs 
for every worker who “sits high”; designers, 
examiners, engineers, cashiers, clerks, draftsmen, 
a 


CRAMER Production Chairs 
in high and low models, padded or unpadded, with | 
easy adjustments and day-long comfort for 
production workers... 


CRAMER Office Machine Stands 


for the safe support of complex office machines, 
with rigid frames and sure-footed Safety Domes 
which “lock” securely to the floor... 


CRAMER Stools and Stop-Steps 
for safe and sure ups-and-downs in filing and 
parts departments, vaults, libraries, etc., many with 
Safety Domes to hold firm at the lightest step. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


WITH SOUND INVESTMENTS THAT PAY OFF YEAR AFTER YEAR 
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CRAMER POSTURE CHAIR CO., INC., 1205 CHARLOTTE. KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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editorial 


Today’s office — 


focus for progress 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT’S 1957 Yearbook is presented herewith to 
subscribers of this magazine as the second edition of the annual compen- 
dium of office trends and developments established last year to aid execu- 
tives still further in a line of activity of major scope—the efficient operation 
of the office. 

It should be noted that the Yearbook appears this year as a separate 
volume instead of being incorporated with the January issue of Office 
Management as previously. 

From an instrumentality of simple routine handling bills, payroll, and 
a relatively small amount of correspondence, the American office has 
grown to be a focusing point for leadership, a center for practically every 
form of efficient direction for productive enterprise. 

There is nothing routine about the modern office; its activities are the 
background of progress; it develops and records the data on which the 
creativeness of our national economy is based. 

Because the office is such a potent force—and the chief reason why it is 
such a force—it has drawn to itself for its advancement a great and con- 
stantly growing degree of planning and accomplishment. In today’s office 
there is little that is taken for granted; there is constant searching for new 
concepts, new policies, new accomplishment. The purpose of Office Man- 
agement is to help executives concerned with this field keep aware of what 
is new and significant in the planning and the accomplishment going on 
constantly through the country in the interests of making the office a still 
more dynamic force for today and tomorrow. The purpose of the Year- 
hook is, so far as possible, to bring together annually a special presentation 
of feature material bearing on advances made during the past year in in- 
creasing office efficiency, with emphasis on trends for the future. 

In the preparation of the Yearbook, the editors of Office Management 
are fortunate in having had the assistance of a number of executives well 
known for their achievement in their various fields in planning and work- 
ing for the progress of the office. Material is grouped into sections having 
to do with the major subjects of automation, systems and procedures, 
personnel, and office design and layout. A special section outlines in pic- 
tures and text the main points of interest distinguishing the six offices 
which have won Office Management’s “‘Office of the Year” Awards. 

In “Tools of the Office” there is provided a summarization and discus- 
sion of equipment produced by manufacturers for office use. This feature 
gives the reader the trend of developments in production and use of office 
equipment. Another section gives a most useful listing of catalogs and 
booklets of interest to the office. 

The staff of Office Management has worked hard to make the Yearbook 
of the utmost value to all concerned with policy-making and direction in 
the office. They anticipate for it the same enthusiastic reception which 
was given to the 1956 edition as a valuable work of reference and in- 
spiration. 
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For More Information From 


’ Inquiry Coupon on Last Page 


they file your letters? 


Why not give your form letters that 
“Hand Typed” look that gets them read! 


Now you can give form letters all the interest and 
appeal of a personally dictated letter—for as little 
as a penny a page! 

Robotyper works something like a player piano 
...1960 style. Automatically types from 150 to 
250 letters a day with an electric typewriter. 


Want to personalize them? Robotyper stops at 
any selected point. Lets you type in dates, names 
or figures. If one Robotyper isn’t enough, you can 
hook up two, three, or even four together. One 
typist can easily operate them all. 


Robotyper can also be used to compose and type 
routine business letters. Simply make up a list of 
standard paragraphs covering most usual situa- 
tions. Check off the proper paragraphs for any 
given letter. Robotyper does the rest. 


And it’s all so easy! Any typist who can push a 
button can operate a Robotyper. It takes only 
minutes a day from her regular work. 


If you send out form letters, reports, or bulletins, 
get the money-saving story on Robotypers. Write 
today to the nearest Royal Typewriter Company 
branch for a free descriptive folder. 


ROBOTYPER multiplies an electric typewriter’s 
output 4 to 16 times. 


ROYAL ROBOTYPERS 


Electrics + Standards Portables +» Roytype® Business Supplies 


“Robotypers” are manufactured by Robotyper Corporation, a subsidiary of Royal McBee Corp. 
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The second phase begins 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1957 


Automation has come a long way in a year’s time. Much 
of the controversy that raged around it at the time of the 
last Yearbook has given way to an acceptance of it as an 
almost invaluable new approach to handling the office’s 
work. But with automation, a new entity has entered the 
picture—operations research. Together, the two new 
concepts—or the two phases of a single concept—are 
opening entire, new dimensions, not to the office alone, 
but to all business. 
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Office automation, 1957 — 


the changing picture 


Concept of office automation as first step toward 
ultimate complete company automation, rather than 
end in itself, year’s most significant new development 


by Robert M. Smith 


Editer, Orrice MANAcEMENT 


NINETEEN FIFTY-SIX could be 
termed the year office automation, in 
its first phase, came of age. The 
confusion about what it was, how it 
could be achieved, was to a large 
degree disappearing. Its physical 
accomplishments were impressive. 
The year saw the hundredth installa- 
tion of large computers made by one 
company. It witnessed the opening 
of the new data processing center of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., at 
Camillus, New York,—the _ first 
“office’’ constructed around a com- 
puter and an automated data proc- 
essing system. 

It could also be designated as the 
year in which the long term implica- 
tions of automation could first be 
clearly seen. It was the year in which 
it became apparent that automation 
itself was only part of a context—at 
least automation in the sense we have 
assigned to it in its fledgling state— 


Robert M. Smith 
10 


a revision of processes within a work 
cycle to take advantage of new ma- 
chine capacities. This implies sys- 
tems re-design, and mechanization 
at every point in the cycle where 
mechanization is possible and eco- 
nomical in terms of the company’s 
work load. 


This concept, simple as it is, was 
lost in the first wave of mystery and 
speculation about “automation”. 
Within the past year, it has become 
pretty well accepted and understood. 
It no longer offers much confusion 
to most alert businessmen. There are 
still some who think of automation as 
a matter of installing a few machines, 
or, if they are very ambitious, a com- 
puter, without comprehending that 
the machines are not even fully use- 
ful in their simplest application un- 
less their installation follows a thor- 
oughgoing systems revision—a sys- 
tems revision which shows logically, 
and inevitably that the machines are 
economical in terms of the company’s 
volume, and useful in terms of the 
company’s work. 


But these businessmen are in the 
minority today; most people are far 
more sophisticated as far as the ap- 
plication of automation in the pri- 
mary sense is concerned. 


Less well understood is the fact 
that this type of automation is not 
automation in the fullest sense at all. 
This is mere mechanization—which 
can ke very important, and bring 
great benefits to a company, but 
which does not imply all the benefits 
than be achieved through pure auto- 
mation. 

The difference between automa- 
tion and mechanization can be made 
clearer by a factory application. It is 


possible to have a highly mechanized 
factory in which machines do most 
of the work—but each processing 
stage, each machine has a human 
supervisor. He may do nothing but 
watch the machine, set it, make sure 
that it does not depart from its 
routine pattern. But nevertheless as 
long as human supervision is needed 
at each machine step, we have mech- 
anization rather than automation. 

Automation begins when some 
type of mechanism is installed which 
controls one or more machines in the 
sequence, watches their performance. 
and corrects them if they depart 
from a predetermined performance 
pattern. 

Automation then is a process by 
which deviations from a desired pat- 
tern are corrected automatically, 
without the need for human super- 
vision or orders. 

In this sense, few companies have 
today achieved true office automa- 
tion, and relatively few truly under- 
stand it. 

This concept of “feedback”—of 
corrective orders flowing back auto- 
matically from a checking point to 
change the performance at a previous 
processing point and thus make its 
work conform to a desired norm, is 
just beginning to be applied in offices. 
It is a long, slow process. It is a 
difficult process, and one which re- 
quires a great deal more work and 
research than does creation of an 
automation pattern in a factory. 

A factory is working with tangible 
substances, measureable in quantity 
and quality. Maximum and mini- 
mum limits can be set; departure 
from these limits can be easily spotted 
by a machine, which can then send 
corrective orders back to another 
machine so that the work flow is 
brought to the desired level. 

But the office—or any clerical 
processing line from office to office, 
factory to office, executive suite to 
office—is a very different thing. The 
material with which clerical process- 
ing deals is information; information 
in the form of facts, figures, reports, 
plans, even suppositions. This in- 
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formation ranges through all qual- 
ity gradations from the exact figures 
of a payroll to the highly speculative 
figures of a sales forcast. 

The office, unlike the factory, does 
not bring a variety of different raw 
materials together to form a single 
finished product. It brings in a great 
variety of types of the same material 
—information—to produce almost as 
many different end products as there 
are varieties of incoming information. 
It does this in most cases by mixing 
basic information in various combin- 
ations to produce desired end prod- 
ucts. A sales forecast will be based on 
many of the same figures as produc- 
tion orders for the coming period. 
But each will employ other figures 
as well. 

The office creates its products then 
from different combinations of the 
various kinds of information it re- 
ceives. Thus, the factory is like a 
funnel through which all incoming 
material is channeled into one end 
product; the office is like a sorting 
machine in which a mass of incoming 
material is sorted into various com- 
binations at various stages in different 
processing lines. The raw informa- 
tion finally emerges from the various 
processing lines in the form of sep- 
arate end products. 


Automation achieved in stages 


Since the design of a system to 
accomplish this as smoothly, as sim- 
ply, and as economically as possible 
is far more difficult than the design 
of the best possible work flow system 
in a manufacturing plant, the 
achievement of automation in the 
office is a longer process than it is in 
the factory. To a degree automation 
must be built in stages from the 
ground up. 

The first stage is systems design it- 
self, in which all the work the office 
does on its various bits of information 
is put into some kind of meaningful 
picture, so that the work in one proc- 
essing line can be related to the work 
in another processing line. Then the 
various types of information each line 
needs at each step in the sequence 
can be matched, and the places 
where different lines must have the 
same information can be identified. 
Next an attempt can be made to 
redesign the entire pattern so that 
the information flow can be as simple 
and logical as possible, so that each 
department can receive the informa- 
tion it needs, in the form it needs it, 
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Operations research is the inevitable twin, the other face, of automation ... . 
} 


and receive only what it needs 
without extraneous material. 

This concept in turn led us to in. 
tegrated data processing—the first 
step toward automation of the cleri- 
ical processing sequence. In inte- 
grated data processing, an attempt 
is made to force all incoming infor- 
mation into specified forms, and cap- 
ture it at its point of entry into the 
organization in some fashion which 
will allow it to go through all subse- 
quent processing without ever being 
manually recopied. Then by means 
of multiple copies of the same in- 
formation at specified points along 
the processing lines, necessary in- 
formation can flow out from the 
primary line to the other depart- 
ments that need it. 

And integrated data processing as 
it developed did something else, be- 
side fo cing the office into critical 
examination and rearrangement of 
its processing lines in a_ logical 
pattern. It brought the office one 
step closer to ultimate automation by 
introducing a_ basic principle of 
mechanization necessary in the office 
if not in the factory. Thus, under 
integrated data processing, which 
stipulates as its first principle that 
information once entered should 
never be manually recopied, the 
office was forced to search for ways 
to avoid manual repetition of the 
same basic information along the 
processing line, and even to find 
ways of avoiding the manual entry 
of standard corollary information in 
the processing sequence. 

The development of integrated 
data processing was then, to use a 
factory simile, rather like the intro- 
duction of a moving belt in a factory 
to carry a semi-finished product 
from one work station to the next. 
As such it represented a higher de- 
gree of mechanization and simplifi- 
cation of work flow than the office 
had yet seen, but it didn’t represent 
automation in its complete sense. It 
was the first step toward automation, 
the root of it perhaps, but not true 
automation at all. 

It lacked all elements of mechani- 
cal control, mechanical adjustment 
to make operations conform to a pre- 
determined pattern—the essence of 
automation. 

Moreover, integrated data proc- 
essing did not really imply a very 


high degree of mechanization. It 
was significant mainly as a means to 
move work forward rapidly, and to 
insure that necessary by-product in- 
formation rolled off the processing 
line at the correct points. It was a 
work flow pattern as much as any- 
thing, with machines instituted in the 
pattern mainly to relieve human 
operatives of the need to do the same 
work over and over again. But initia- 
tion of fresh information still had to 
be carried out by human operators; 
the actual processing of the informa- 
tion, even when carried out by ma- 
chines, had to be done on machines 
operated by human beings. 


True automation develops 


However, more elaborate ma- 
chines were available—punched card 
accounting systems, and electronic 
data processors. As these began to 
be tied into integrated data process- 
ing systems, another giant step was 
taken toward true automation. In- 
tegrated data processing could be 
achieved by means of simple ma- 
chines; in principle, in very small 
offices, it could be achieved without 
any machines at all. But it did not 
necessarily imply automatic process- 
ing of the information it carried for- 
ward. 

Both punched card systems and 
automatic data processors on the 
other hand actually combined the 
integrated data processing principle 
with their own computing abilities; 
that is, they could not only transfer 
information mechanically, and corre- 
late it with static information; they 
could also carry out basic processing 
functions on that information. Thus, 
punched card installations to a de- 
gree and automatic data processors 
to a much higher degree, made it 
possible to carry out a sequence of 
functions automatically with a mini- 
mum of human control. 

As integrated data processing lines 
were tied into these much more 
elaborate machines, then, a much 
higher degree of mechanization be- 
came possible. The simpler ma- 
chines and the integrated data proc- 
essing line were still necessary; in- 
deed they were essential. Informa- 
tion cannot be fed into a computer or 
punched card accounting machines 
raw; it must first be processed into 


acceptable form. Moreover the 
great speed of the advanced ma- 
chines is of no advantage if incoming 
information does not reach them 
fast enough and in great enough 
quantities for the speed to be useful. 

Thus, integrated data processing 
was a necessary foundation for an 
economical computer installation just 
as systems revision was. Only 
through integrated data processing, 
and proper systems design could the 
information which the computer was 
to process be arranged in such a pat- 
tern that it would come in acceptable 
input form, and in scheduled batches. 

Computers combined a variety of 
functions within themselves, and 
could vary these functions according 
to predetermined programs. Thus, 
computers offered the office one of 
the advantages hitherto denied it: 
the possibility of a multi-purpose 
machine, which, with proper pro- 
gramming, could give the office the 
advantage the factory had always 
had: the possibility of taking pre- 
scribed categories of information 
and creating a desired end product 
mechanically. 

The office still needed a variety of 
end products, all fashioned from dif- 
ferent quantities and different uses 
of the same basic information, but 
the versatile computer could, 
through various programs designed 
for it, and through being fed the cor- 
rect varieties of information under 
each program, create many of the 
necessary end products. It was as 
though an automobile factory, which 
for some reason had to create each 
of the various parts that go into an 
automobile entirely by itself, could 
then at the last moment feed these 
various finished and semi-finished 
products into one giant, highly 
automated assembly line that would 
create the finished car. 

In a factory that would represent 
the ultimate in automation because 
the factory knows exactly the prod- 
ucts it wants to get. The office knows 
the products it wants to get, too, 
but those products are not an end in 
themselves. They are the means to 
an end. Depending on what those 
products indicate, various alternative 
actions may be taken. There is no 
point in a report as a report. A re- 
port exists only to indicate that 
some action is either necessary or not 
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necessary, desirable or not desirable. 

Thus, even though the office might 
be able to create each of its stipulated 
end products automatically, those 
products are meaningless in them- 
selves unless they are used for control 
purposes. They are themselves the 
units through which the fully auto- 
mated company can be achieved. 

This is the picture of true automa- 
tion for the office. It is a picture in 
which the conventional products of 
the office are not merely automati- 
cally created so that human beings 
may control company actions with 
a little fresher information than they 
have had in the past, but rather one 
in which the parallel streams of in- 
formation may themselves act on 
each other automatically, may them- 
selves act as controls. 

Let’s take an example. Suppose 
sales orders are flowing through the 
processing lines. ‘True automation 
in the office would imply a pattern 
in which the impact of those sales 
orders on inventory, on production, 
on personnel, on accounting, would 
all be calculated automatically, and 
orders would flow automatically to 
gear all these other facilities to the 
incoming sales orders. This is an 
idealized example, perhaps, but it is 
the goal toward which the oflice 
should be striving, a goal in which 
the facts carried in one stream of in- 


formation act as a control on related 
phases of the company’s work. 

To what degree this can be 
achieved is unknown. Some degree 
is certainly possible. A computer, 
for instance, certainly has the ability 
with the proper programming to 
balance orders against inventory 
levels, and read out the right pro- 
duction goals to meet the orders and 
maintain inventory. It certainly is 
within the realm of possibility that 
a computer could, in a company 
making several different related 
products, give the proper allocation 
of production facilities for each in 
order to meet order commitments 
as the orders are processed. 


Role of operations research 

To achieve this,—and many com- 
panies are working toward it right 
now—a new field of knowledge must 
be called on. Here operations re- 
search enters the picture. For only 
by operations research can this latter 
goal be achieved. 

Operations research is the inevi- 
table twin of automation—to a de- 
gree it is the other face of automa- 
tion. In order to achieve even the 
beginnings of automation—the ac- 
celerated flow of information through 
the office, and the proper chanelling 
of that information from one depart- 
ment to another, operations research 


is necessary. It is the necessary pre- 
liminary to the beginning of auto- 
mation, and it is the necessary in- 
gredient after the beginnings of auto- 
mation have been achieved for the 
ultimate realization of full automa- 
tion. 

Thus, systems design implies oper- 
ations research in the first place— 
analysis of what the company does 
with information and what it must 
create from that information, and, 
following such analysis, design of a 
pattern through which that informa- 
tion can flow in the most direct and 
logical pattern while still creating all 
necessary by-products en route. This 
is research into the company’s pres- 
ent operations, and design of a more 
efficient method of conducting those 
operations. It implies a picture of 
the company and its operating pat- 
terns as a whole, and a tracing of the 
chain of cause and effect existing 
between all the interchanges and 
interactions of information within 
that company. 

This is operations research in its 
purest sense. The process of systems 
design shares every attribute of 
operations research and thus can be 
defined as falling within the meaning 
of that term. 

But in order to achieve the second 
degree of automation, the fuller de- 

(To page 147) 


Operations research techniques are vital to the ultimate realization of full automation 
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by Clifford J. Craft 


PERHAPS the simplest way to _be- 
gin an article on operations research 
is by defining what it is not. It is not 
a new and mysterious product of 
some alchemist’s laboratory which 
has burst forth full-fledged on the 
business scene. It is not a cure-all to 
all of management’s problems. It has 
very definite limitations—at least for 
the present—just as it has very great 
possibilities, and very great achieve- 
ments already to its credit. 


Actually, it is an extension of prin- 
ciples which have been with us for 
some time—the basic principles of 
scientific management. It represents 
a very wide extension and formaliza- 


Prior to appointment as Director of 
Special Projects for the American 
Management Association, Mr. Craft 
was manager of AMA’s Finance Divi- 
sion. He is a former senior systems 
specialist for Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
New York. Some parts of this article 
are based on material which he has 
developed with David Hertz, David 
B. Hertz Co., Inc. for a chapter they 
are writing for a forthcoming book. 
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tion of these principles, a codifica- 
tion, if you will, and an attempt to 
put the basic principles first de- 
veloped in scientific management in 
a much larger and more complete 
context. It also represents an injec- 
tion of more formal scientific metho- 
dology into the “science” of scien- 
tific management. 


It is an approach or method as 
much as anything else—the tradi- 
tional method applied in the physi- 
cal sciences to arrive at a general 
rule, which holds true for a given 
class of problems. This rule can then 
be used in solving any problems of 
that class which occur now or at some 
future date. 


Thus, the operations research ap- 
proach to a business problem or 
situation is very similar to the math- 
ematician’s or physical scientist’s 
approach to a problem: 

1. Observation and general study 
of the problem area. 

2. Definition of the problem. 

3. Fact finding. 

4. Analysis of the data and con- 
struction of a model (or in the physi- 
cal sciences, an hypothes’s). 

5. Comparison of the model with 
observed data. 


6. Repetition of each step, if the 
model proves not in agreement with 
observed data, until a satisfactory 
model is constructed. In other words, 
the entire process is repeated until a 
model or hypothesis is achieved, 
which not only fits all the observed 
facts but which also is in accord with 
data observed after its construction. 
The model must be subjected to 
testing and it must give satisfactory 
results in the tests, just as the scien- 
tist’s theory, based on an assumption 
drawn from observed data, must be 
proved by continued observation of 
data, and testing, after its creation. 


Operations research — science 
enters the business picture 


Basically an extension of the principles of scientific 
management, operations research applies formal logic 
of mathematics to the solution of business problems 


7. The final step, then, after a 
satisfactory model has been con- 
structed, is the use of the model to 
forecast the results of actions within 
the range or scope of the model. 

This is, in essence, the scientific 
method, whether it is being applied 
to determining the rate at which 
objects fall from a height, or the re- 
lationship between total profit or 
profit per unit, and cost per unit of 
manufacture as production is varied 
for some product with a sales value 
that declines as its availability grows. 
In either c_se, the scientist or opera- 
tions researcher attempts to find the 
meaningful relationship between the 
factors that are significant in the 
situation and express that relation- 
ship in some form—a “‘law’’ for the 
scientist, a model for the operation 
researcher—that will hold true for 
similar situations in the future. 
Then, by substitution of real values 
in the model, the results of various 
possible future actions can be fore- 
cast, and thus to a degree subse- 
quently controlled. 


The true operations research ap- 
proach to any problem has these 
characteristics : 

1. It can be applied to the opera- 
tions of all kinds of organizations 
both public and private. 

2. It studies operations in their 
entirety, and thus often requires the 
services of a “team” of specialists 
drawn from all the fields which might 
possibly contribute to the solution 
of the problem. 

3. It emphasizes the development 
of a model or theory which symboli- 
cally represents all the important ele- 
ments of the operations being studied. 

4. It is practical in the sense that 
not only are limits (such as the 
amount of resources available) ¥ in- 
corporated in the model, but also 
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the particular goals or objectives 
to be realized are included in 
the model. This not only gives a 
gauge of the comparative effective- 
ness of the model, but it also makes 
much simpler the choice of the most 
desirable result from all of the 
possible results of the varied actions 
predicted by the model. 

Often it is possible by dif- 
ferent courses of action to achieve 
two beneficial results, which are 
mutually exclusive. A company in 
determining the best shipping routes 
from finished parts warehouses to 
final assembly points, might find that 
one system of routing would be 
cheapest, but that another system 
would enable it to expand or con- 
tract production faster. Each result 
would be desirable, but both results 
could not be obtained by the same 
shipping pattern. In order for the 
model to indicate the most desirable 
shipping pattern for the company, 
the company first must determine in 
advance, therefore, which optimum 
result is most desirable from its 
overall viewpoint—cheaper shipping 
costs or a more flexible schedule. 


Developed during war 


Operations research, as we know it 
today, with its heavy emphasis on 
mathematical approaches and solu- 
tions to problems had its origins 
during the war when allied com- 
mands were faced with the life-or- 
death problem of allocating scarce 
material resources to inflict the 
maximum possible damage on the 
enemy, and afford the maximum 
possible protection for the home 
front. It was thus, basically a situa- 
tion akin to a business which has 
just so much in the way of resources, 
and wishes to achieve the maximum 
effect with those resources: A problem 
of allocation. 

Because war and enemy action 
are among the most uncertain of all 
human activities, the mathematical 
technique drawn upon most heavily 
in this genesis of modern operations 
research was probability theory—the 
science of estimating mathematically 
the chances of a given action occur- 
ring. In the development of opera- 
tions research techniques since the 
war, several other mathematical 
techniques, none of which is entirely 
new, have come into prominence, 
and among these, perhaps the best 
known are linear programming and 
waiting-line or queueing theory. 
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Operations research: an attempt to order all the factors significant in a given 
situation into a “model,” that will hold true for a future situation 


Several far more recondite theories— 
game theory, Monte Carlo theory, 
etc., are now beginning to receive 
intensive study in connection with 
their use in business situations, par- 
ticularly in situations where a com- 
pany is attempting to use operations 
research techniques to better its own 
position in direct competition with 
its rivals. 

Let's see what is involved in some 


of the more standard mathematical 
techniques used in operations re- 
search, and the type of business situa- 
tion each is best suited for: 
Probability theory: Probability the- 
ory logically divides into two phases. 
In some situations, the chance or 
probability of an event occurring is 
either known beforehand or can 
safely be assumed. This is the case in 
pure gambling—the chance of a 
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Operations research is at its best when dealing with specific and controllable factors . . . , 
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given number coming up in a roll of 
dice, or of drawing a diamond from 
a deck of playing cards. It is also the 
case in insurance situations—which 
represent the first widespread appli- 
cation of pure probability theory in 
business. When a man takes out in- 
surance on his life, or on his home, 
or car, he is in effect betting with the 
insurance company that some dis- 
aster will occur while the insurance 
company is betting it will not. This 
is “gambling” in the sense that pure 
chance determines who is betting 
the right way. The insurance com- 
pany is basing its predictions on ac- 
tuarial tables which predict the 
chance or probability of a person of 
a given age, health history, sex, and 
occupation dying, or the likelihood of 
his house burning down, or his car 
being wrecked. The odds in the ag- 
gregate are of course on the side of 
the insurance company—but only as 
the odds are higher in a roll of dice 
that seven will come up than that 
two will come up. Pure chance de- 
termines in any individual instance 
whether the individual or the com- 
pany has made the right bet. 

But the average business situation 
involves chances that cannot be 
based on actuarial tables—tables 
covering an entire group, the entire 
adult population, or all the homes, 
or all the cars in the country. Yet 
in order to take advantage of the 
laws of probability, some knowledge 
of the likelihood of a certain random 
event happening is essential. Here is 
one of the ways sampling tech- 
niques come into the operation 
research picture. 

Sampling theory: To relate sampling 
theory to pure probability theory, we 
can return to the ubiquitous stand- 
ard deck of cards. The probability 
of drawing a red card in a single 
withdrawal from a standard deck is 
one in two; we have a fifty-fifty 
chance of getting red. If we select 
twenty cards, from a deck of cards, 
our most likely draw will be ten red 
and ten black cards. That’s the 
most probable draw, based on pure 
probability laws, and if ten thousand 
men were to sit side-by-side drawing 
twenty cards from ten thousand 
decks, the average draw for all of 
them would be ten red and ten black 
cards. Any one might draw more 
red cards than black, but this would 
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be compensated by another man 
drawing more black than red. The 
average for the entire group would 
be ten red, ten black. 

Now, let’s reverse the picture. We 
now have one man drawing twenty 
cards from a standard deck, not once, 
but one hundred times in succession 
(each time returning the cards in 
his previous draw to the deck, and 
reshuff ing). He would discover that 
about ninety-nine of his hundred 
draws, or “samples”, of the total 
number of red and black cards in 
the deck, would have between six 
and fourteen red cards, about ninety 
of the samples would have between 
seven and thirteen red cards, and 
that the sample which occurs most 
frequently is exactly ten red cards. 
The sample which occurs most fre- 
quently, in other words, would agree 
exactly with what the laws of prob- 
ability say about the chances of 
drawing ten red cards in a draw of 
twenty cards. 


Business uses of sampling 

This is called by the mathemati- 
cian sampling from a “known uni- 
verse,” the universe being in this in- 
stance the fifty-two cards of the deck, 
twenty-six black, twenty-six red. 

But now, based on his experience 
with sampling from the known uni- 
verse of a standard card deck, our 
hypothetical investigator also could 
learn some things from sampling 
a deck in which the number of red 
and the number of black cards 
is not known. Based on his experience 
with the standard deck, he could ex- 
pect that the number of red cards in 
any random sample drawn from the 
“unknown” universe would indicate 
roughly the proportion of red cards 
in that universe. The more samples 
he took, the more precisely he could 
establish the total percentage of red 
cards in the unknown deck. 

This is the basis of sampling theory 
and it has been worked out in such 
detail now that it is possible to say 
exactly what probabilities exist for 
the random sample to represent the 
whole within a given percentage of 
accuracy. In the card example, for 
instance, if the investigator had 
drawn a random sample of twenty 
cards of which seven were red, then 
sampling theory could establish that 
90 chances in 100 the actual percent- 


age of red cards in the unknown deck 
would lie between 20 and 50 per 
cent, 99 chances in 100 it would lie 
between 15 and 55 per cent. 

Thus, by projection it is possible 
to determine from random samples 
the proportional measures of different 
types of items—defective and perfect 
units, say-— in a given batch of units, 
This is the basis of quality control. 
In quality control this technique 
has been used for years. ‘The same 
technique can be used in other situa- 
tions, and it’s only recently that 
operations researchers have begun to 
apply it in such situations. ‘Thus, 
sampling techniques can be used to 
establish the proportion of events 
possible in an unknown universe of 
events say, the proportion of its 
useful life a machine will be idle 
because of malfunction or break- 
down; the probable number of 
workers on the job at any given 
time; or the number of undetected 
errors in routine clerical processing. 

Sampling techniques, per se, offer 
business three important advantages. 
They enable management to estab- 
lish an economical check of the 
quality of clerical or industrial opera- 
tions. They make possible creation 
of a statistical model of the operation 
being sampled, and this frequently 
can be used to forecast probable 
future production or performance 
(provided always that the same out- 
side factors tend to alter the opera- 
tion). Finally, sampling allows a 
much more rapid correction of an 
operation that is not performing well 
than previous methods since its rela- 
tive simplicity and speed as com- 
pared with other checking methods 
give a much more rapid indication of 
troubles developing. 

The areas in which sampling tech- 
niques have proved most effective, 
and in which they are usually most 
likely to succeed are: 

1. Production and inventory con- 
trol. 

2. Cost control. 

3. Analysis of breakdown and 
accidents. 

Sampling theory applications that 
are less certain of success are: 

1. Marketing research. 

2. Long range forecasting. 

3. Analysis of performance of serv- 
ice and clerical personnel. 

(To page 147) 
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Problems and practices—1957 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1957 


With machines taking over so much of the routine work 
once handled by people, it might be assumed that person- 
nel would be losing in importance as a factor in the office. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth; the impact of 
mechanization and automation is increasing the need for 
high calibre people rather than lessening it. Management 
is attempting to meet this need in various ways but with 
one overriding realization—the office, like the company, 
will always depend on people. 
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Personnel — today’s prosperity 
breeds the problems 


Lowering marriage age, trend to larger families, com- 
plicates personnel picture by limiting quantity of work- 
ers, often lowering relative quality of their work 


by Edith Conner 


Associate Editor, Orrice MANAGEMENT 


IF 1956 was not a year in which 
startling new problems appeared on 
the personnel scene, it was not a year 
in which any apparent solutions to a 
tight labor market, which gives every 
appearance of growing increasingly 
tight in the years ahead, appeared 
either. Nineteen fifty-six was the 
mixture as before in the post-Korea 
boom, plenty of jobs—more jobs than 
there were people to take them— 
especially in the office market. 

It was a year in which shibboleths 
from the past were fast disappearing. 
In the last edition of this Yearbook, 
it was reported that comparatively 
few firms were experimenting with 
employing housewives on a _ part- 
time basis, or older workers. That 
reluctance to ga outside traditional 
labor markets is fast disappearing; 
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every branch of one of New York’s 
major banks has been carrying win- 
dow appeals for months now for 
women employees, experienced or 
inexperienced, full or part-time. The 
high schools, which only a few com- 
panies were approaching for poten- 
tial part-time workers a few years 
ago, now are being combed for re- 
cruits who can work after school 
hours during their senior year. 
Older workers still do not receive 
so cordial a reception in the average 
office, though resistance is lessening, 
but this is not the result of a prejudice 
so much as a hard economic fact. 
Most companies now have pension 
plans of one type or another, and in 
most instances the pension plans 
have been designed so that they must 
cover all employees, after a given 


time on the job at least. Older work- 
ers who have comparatively few 
years to work before reaching retire- 
ment age, throw a very heavy finan- 
cial load on the pension plan, since 
the premiums paid by the employer 
for them must be so high. Various 
attacks are being made on this prob- 
lem, but so far the older workers are 
the only group where applicants out- 
number available jobs. 

Salaries for clerical workers con- 
tinued to increase during the past 
year, although not at such a rapid 
rate as in other years. And perhaps 
the most significant trend of all 
showed up much more strongly than 
it had in the past: more and more 
companies, looking at the population 
trends which seemed to indicate that 
the shortage of workers would con- 


tinue to grow more acute as long as | 


present economic conditions con- 
tinue, began to turn to mechaniza- 


tion, not primarily to make the office | 


more efficient, but primarily to ac- 
complish work for which it was be- 
coming too difficult to find human 
workers. Thus, many companies are 
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using elaborate machines simply to 
mechanize existing procedures, with- 
out fully exploiting the machines by 
redesigning the procedures to take 
fullest advantage of them. Automa- 
tion is coming even to companies 
which are not enthusiastic about it; 
its being forced on them by sheer 
necessity in many cases. 

Coupled with this unceasing search 
for workers are conditions that hin- 
der the search. Although one-half 
of the women now working are mar- 
ried, countless millions of women 
who have no children or whose chil- 
dren are of school age are not holding 
down jobs even though they might 
be completely qualified. There is no 
economic need for them to work. 
Similarly, the lowering marriage age 
and the growing birth rate are taking 
other women off the labor market 
before they have worked more than a 
few years. Therefore, at the very 
moment prosperity is creating a great 
need for more workers, that same 
prosperity is cutting down the num- 
ber of people available for work. 

In the overall situation, some solu- 
tions which would have been re- 
garded as strictly emergency meas- 
ures a few years ago have established 
themselves, and seem to be with us 
for good. ‘The temporary worker 
agencies, for instance, have mush- 
roomed. Able to obtain any type of 
worker from a basic clerk to a 
punched card machine operator, 
many companies now have settled 
into a routine whereby they get along 
with a staff large enough for ordinary 
needs, and depend on the service 
agencies for needed extra workers in 
times of heavy work volumes. As 
such arrangements become more and 
more customary, the possibility of 
definitely scheduling certain work 
assignments for customers arises; the 
company using an outside agency 
regularly can sometimes have the 
same workers come in periodically 
for a definite assignment which they 
come to understand as well as the 
company’s own workers. In effect it 
has experienced part-time employees 
for exactly the times it needs them. 

There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that such measures, efficient 
though they are, and perhaps over- 
due though they are, are not in them- 
selves a complete solution to the 
problem. Moreover, the social 
trends of our times are affecting the 
office worker in another way—not 
only is quantity of workers falling 
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behind demand, so is quality in 
many instances. 

The lowering marriage age not 
only takes women workers off the 
labor market much earlier than 
used to be the case, it also tends to 
make them less diligent and ambi- 
tious on their job. Whereas before 
present prosperity, the average 
woman working in an office realized 
she might be working there for some 
time, and it was up to her to make 
good on the job, today, especially at 
the lower clerical levels, she expects 
to be married, and the job she takes 
is just a fill-in until she marries. 
Naturally, she doesn’t work as hard 
at it as her counterpart ten years ago. 


Men affected as well 


Nor does this affect women work- 
ers alone. It has its effect on men too. 
Since they are taking on family re- 
sponsibilities at a much younger age, 
they will work as hard or perhaps 
harder than ever before, but they will 
also work far more cautiously. Men 
in their twenties today are often 
fathers with heavy family and debt 
responsibilities. _ They need their 
jobs, and they may want to advance 
in them but only by the safest routes. 
So there is a great deal less incentive 
to use initiative, and a great deal 
more emphasis on playing it safe 
right down the line among male 
workers. 

This is not true of the clerical 
levels alone of course. All business 
is crying for executives, not only at 
the middle levels, but at the upper 
levels as well. But with a large labor 
force, we see the upper level jobs 
going begging—not because they 
aren’t attractive, but because very 
often they’re risky; they carry more 
of a load of responsibility than the 
lower echelon positions, and more 
of a chance of failure. And too many 
men today, burdened with a new 
home in the suburbs on which they’re 
paying off a twenty-year mortgage, 
responsible for a large and growing 
family, deep in debt to instalment 
companies, cannot afford to take a 
chance of moving ahead if there’s any 
possibility that they might lose even 
one pay check. 

Thus a gap is developing not only 
at the lower clerical levels, but also 
at the highest levels—a serious gap 
of good people. 

Management is moving to meet 
these trends in various ways. There 


is a constant effort to indoctrinate 
people who have joined the company 
into thinking of the company as a 
group of which they are a vital part, 
rather than as a remote employer 
with whom they have little contact 
beyond doing their work, and draw- 
ing their pay. The effort to create 
enthusiasm and loyalty for the com- 
pany, so that the worker wants to do 
his best at all times for the good of 
the whole, is a very marked trend of 
the times, as are the indoctrination 
attempts made by companies, in 
which even the newest workers in the 
most minor jobs are given a picture 
of just how their work fits into that 
of the company as a whole. The 
great emphasis on employee clubs, 
employee bulletins, training groups, 
sympathetic supervisory levels, is a 
result in great part of the apathy 
which has grown up among so many 
employees. 

The impact of automation, which 
is coming about in so many instances 
because of the shortage of workers, 
may actually, although it promises 
to ease the situation, not really ease 
it too much at all. Although auto- 
mation presumably will ease the ris- 
ing demand for workers (there seems 
no likelihood at all at this stage that 
it will actually cut the total demand 


(To page 154) 


Many companies are mechanizing as a 
response to the personnel shortage 
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Personnel administration 


career, not a catch-all 


Too many companies, proceeding without a clear sense 
of objectives, depend on Personnel Department for 
functions which properly belong to line executives .. . 


by Jules M. Graybard 


THE MANAGEMENT organiza- 
tion planner can and does learn a 
good deal from the techniques and 
operations of our armed services. It 
would be unheard of for an army 
theater commander to order a single 
man into position for combat until 
headquarters had carefully outlined 
(in writing) the “mission” to be ac- 
complished. In other words, what 
is to be done, how, by whom, etc., 
and most importantly, who is going 
to be held accountable for each seg- 
ment of the total mission. Admit- 
tedly, an army maneuver is more 
easily evaluated in terms of material 
accomplishment than, let us say, the 


personnel function, but if we sub- 
scribe to the analogy thus far, we can 
perhaps see the military reasoning of 
the critique, wherein we attempt to 
measure at periodic intervals how 
close we come to reaching the goals 
set out for. 

It is not surprising therefore, that 
when an ethical management con- 
sultant is called upon by a client to 
study his organizational structure, 
the initial step often is to ask the 
client where he wants his enterprise 
to go. What is the “mission”? Where 
does the firm want to be five or ten 
years from now? What facilities 
seem most profitable and worthy of 


must be a 


expansion. For example, if the over- 
all company situation is such that 
executives require secretaries who 
can also serve as high-powered assist- 
ants, and even as deputies, we will 
then be able to set policy on smaller 
segments of the “mission,” such as 
determining the qualifications that 
Personnel is to look for in selecting 
stenographic applicants. Obviously, 
Personnel would use a different job 
specification sheet to fit stenog- 
raphers who must have a high degree 
of capability, poise, and _ initiative 
from that it would use in merely 
selecting applicants required to do 
no more than take shorthand and 
transcribe notes accurately. 
Although we should have little if 
any trouble trying to convince man- 
agement as to the common sense in- 
herent in the question, ‘“‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, where is your business going?” 
it is surprising how often chief 
executives are stunned by the query. 
It is fair to ask why we had to wait 


The personnel man must guard against the executive trying to rid himself of responsibilities 
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for the consultant to come along and 
ask this question. Are we to assume 
that in this era of scientific manage- 
ment, corporate officers do not al- 
ways have goals clearly defined? Ap- 
parently this is more prevalent than 
we care to admit. 

We are reminded of the time- 
honored and amusing anecdote con- 
cerning the gentleman who was being 
shaved in a barber shop when he 
heard the door open, and an excited 
voice sound the warning, “Hey, 
Jones! Your house is on fire!”’, and 
the door slammed shut again. Our 
friend jumped out of the chair, 
brushed the barber and razor aside 
and went tearing down the street, 
face fully lathered and sheet around 
his neck. After running four blocks, 
he stopped short to ask himself, 
“What the deuce am 7 running for— 
my name isn’t even Jones!” 

In similar fashion, many manage- 
ments operate on a day-to-day basis, 
carried by their own momentum; 
rarely, unless a real, tangible emer- 
gency (such as a new competitor or a 
jolting dollar loss comes along) 
are they jarred into action. 
The discipline of putting down on 
paper the objectives of an organiza- 
tion is highly recommended. The air 
is cleared, areas requiring basic pol- 
icy decisions are exposed to view, 
the boss is provided with the much- 
needed chance for reflection. He 
has a motive for getting away from 
the specific detail or problem at 
hand, and looking out the window, 
for going through some soul-search- 
ing with respect to basic business 
philosophy. Only after manage- 
ment spells out some broad principles 
of organizational policy can the de- 
tailed day-to-day procedural deci- 
sions fit into place,—and how much 
easier it then becomes to operate. 
The grey areas in decision-mak- 
ing become fewer and standard- 
ization is enhanced. 

The effectiveness of the Personnel 
Administrator is reduced when a top 
management takes it for granted, 
even though not putting it into words 
that the boss, the personnel manager, 
and the workers all concur on the 
“mission” of the personnel function. 
Because they deal in tangibles, it is 
comparatively easy to spell out the 
functions of sales managers, con- 
trollers, and plant superintendents. 
Personnel however deals with the 
nebulous, the constantly changing 
roles of human beings, their skills, 
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attitudes, and willingness to produce. 

Disturbing to the professional per- 
sonnel people, too, is the attitude 
which they sense among so many top 
executives; namely, that everybody 
is an expert when it comes to han- 
dling people. If he’s good looking, 
smiles easily and knows how to bow 
he’s sure to be considered for the 
personnel department. After all, 
aren’t we all husbands and parents? 
(At this point it is best to brush aside 
national statistics on family life, 
divorce, and juvenile delinquency.) 
One of the nation’s largest financial 
institutions has recently appointed a 
new executive vice president in 
charge of operations and personnel. 
A fine man, we’re sure, but a man 
with no background or training in 
personnel administration. Further- 
more, we cannot help wondering as 
to what is going on in the minds of 
the officers in the personnel division 
who have devoted their careers to 
the field, and who daily reject quali- 
fied candidates for high level jobs 
because it is the policy of the firm to 
promote from within. 


What is personnel philosophy? 

Let us put on paper several policy 
questions that top brass had better 
make decisions on with respect to the 
personnel function. Has your firm 
ever answered the question: What is 
our personnel philosophy? We do 
not mean to suggest that the firm 
had better decide that it is far wiser 
to hire two top bookkeepers at $100, 
rather than four mediocre men at 
$50. Management has the responsi- 
bility to manage, and it is account- 
able just as we are. We find nothing 
wrong with a president who believes 
he’d rather do with mediocre people, 
or pay below average wages. He is 
the boss, and will surely be held ac- 
countable for his decisions. What is 
objectionable is management’s avoid- 
ing issues and decisions which may 
not be popular. If the firm would 
announce the policy, any policy, we 
believe you would find almost unani- 
mous willingness on the part of per- 
sonnel people to carry this out loyally 
and gladly. But the personnel man- 
ager needs to know, and manage- 
ment needs to tell him its wishes and 
its thinking. 

In this connection, we know of one 
corporation executive who was quite 
shocked to learn that his personnel 
department had been brought up on 
charges of employment discrimina- 
tion. He called in all interviewers, 


The author, director of employee re- 
lations for Bache & Co., New York, 
formerly did personnel work for the 
Chase National Bank, and acts as a 
consultant on executive development, 
human relations, supervisory training. 


elosed the door, and asked if they 
had ever received a single instruction 
or implication that the firm tolerated 
such behavior. No one had. The 
answer obviously is that in the ab- 
sence of clear-cut policy, personnel 
men behave the way they assume 
you want them to behave. 

Not only should the personnel 
philosophy of the firm be spelled out; 
just as important is the decision as 
to who is responsible for carrying out 
each of the personnel functions. 
Here it should be re-emphasized that 
personnel is not an operating, but a 
staff function. The most basic tenet, 
one which should head all policy 
memoranda on the subject, is that 
there can be no compromise with the 
principle that 95 per cent of all 
personnel work is part of day-to-day 
supervision and is the responsibility 
of the operating departments. 

Personnel relations, among other 
things, is also a matter of communi- 
cations, and is most effective when 
the people communicating with each 
other are not too far apart in echelons 
of authority and responsibility. The 
“open door” policy whereby the 
president, in his carpeted, paneled 
office, guarded from the outside by 
a secretary with an expression not too 
unlike that of a Chinese bronze lion, 
expects the shy young thing from the 
file department to sound off on a 
complaint about the fact that she 
had to work overtime, is pretty much 
discredited. 
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The most satisfactory rapport is 
established between labor and man- 
agement when each problem is han- 
dled by the next echelon of super- 
vision. Bridging more than one step 
creates corollary problems and miti- 
gates against free flow of ideas. It 
is the supervisor who is closest to and 
should know most about the em- 
ployee and his problem. Who is 
best equipped to handle problems of 
lateness, absenteeism, equitable work 
load, quality of work produced, and 
similar problems which are based on 
day-to-day human _ relationships? 
Who has the facts pertinent to de- 
cision-making? With whom but the 
direct supervisor does the employee 
identify himself? The satisfactory 
settlement of questions involving 
human relationships is as much a 
part of supervisory responsibility as is 
the task of meeting deadlines in the 
day’s production quota. 

When does the personnel depart- 
ment become involved with such 
operating chores? When the super- 
visory skills of the operating heads 
are inadequate, when proper super- 
visory relationships do not exist, 
when the operations man either is 
incapable, unconcerned, or too busy 
with machines, to devote any time to 
people. Personnel men are among 
the most idealistic in business. They 
believe in what they are doing so 
fervently that they rush in to fill all 
managerial vacuums. Where super- 
visors carry out their personnel re- 
sponsibilities, however, these vacuums 
should be few and the personnel peo- 
ple can then carry out their real staff 
mission. As staff people, they should 
be advisors to the operating heads, 
but not their clerical assistants. Op- 
erating heads prefer to announce 
raises directly, but they ask the per- 
sonnel department to do the firing. 
Operations men should do both. 

Personnel would be spending its 
time properly if it were keeping up 
with general trends in industry, pro- 
viding department heads with con- 
trols by which they could measure 
competitive departmental progress, 
providing management with statis- 
tical studies in connection with em- 
ployee relations practices, creating 
an environment in which operations 
people could properly execute their 
personnel responsibilities, and lastly, 
spending a large portion of time in 


justifying to management the exist- 
ence and expansion of the personnel 
function, as well as continuously sell- 
ing management on programs which 
personnel has taken the time to de- 
scribe, evaluate, and validate by 
figures and charts. 


Personnel must reject line duties 


We believe the “mission” of the 
personnel director can be clearly 
stated in the following way: The 
personnel director, in the absence of 
unions, should constantly devote 
himself to earning the right to be re- 
garded as the champion and spokes- 
man for the labor force, representing 
the employees to management. 

It should be self-evident by now 
that unions did not reach their 
present proportions solely because 
they filled an economic gripe of 
labor. Unions satisfy psychological 
needs as well as economic ones. In 
the absence of management leader- 
ship, workers turn to union spokes- 
men. Unless management provides 
employees with spokesmen, a chance 
to speak up and be heard, a real 
sense of identification with the firm 
on the basis of true participation 
rather than through the ludicrous 
medium of printing his newborn’s 
picture in the house organ, unless 
we satisfy his needs, we should expect 
him to look elsewhere. 


The personnel man cannot take 
his proper role for granted. He is 
expected to perform the miracle of 
being father to himself. While we 
normally expect management to tell 
him his “mission” we reverse our- 
selves here and advise him to sell 
management. He should reject 
operational chores and concentrate 
on staff problems. This isn’t always 
feasible. Because of his vague ‘‘mis- 
sion”, the personnel man feels he 
must continuously justify his exist- 
ence—and what better way is there 
to build empires than to become a 
catch-all for all unpopular, degrad- 
ing and unrewarding jobs which no 
one else wants? 


Remember, too, that chart-wise, 
the personnel man is pretty well 
boxed in. What is the promotional 
ladder for the man with the top per- 
sonnel job? The personnel vice 
presidents who have ever inherited 


The personnel director should be the champion and spokesman for the labor force . . . . 


the president’s job can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Yet, 
about the best way to fight his way 
out of the box is to attempt to bridge 
the gap into general management. 
If this is true, then perhaps it helps 
answer the question as to why the 
personnel man is so willing to devote 
his time to operational problems such 
as lateness, or placating resentful 
marginal employees who have been 
passed over for promotion for the 
seventh time, and whose own imme- 
diate boss doesn’t have the courage 
or skill to tell them why. Could it be 
that personnel men accept these 
chores with a vague hope that this 
may move them over into the area of 
general management? 

The staff task in personnel is big 
enough and requires no job enlarge- 
ment—if it’s done well. More to the 
point, the personnel man should be 
on his guard against the unskilled 
and disinterested department head, 
seeking additional skilled assistants 
to do work which is properly his, 
and which he will not be charged 
with budget-wise. ‘Why keep de- 
partmental attendance records? Let 
Personnel do it for me.” Can you 
explain how a department head can 
properly supervise his men without 
keeping a full set of basic statistics 
on each man? It is astonishing, how- 
ever, to learn that such basic duties 
are all too often brushed off on Per. 
sonnel. 


The other day a recent addition to 
a department store, an executive who 


joined as manager ina specialized 


area, yet has the responsibility of 
supervising a small office staff of 
clerks and stenographers, engaged 
the personnel director in serious 
conversation. “I can’t understand 
it,’ he said, “when you walk by, I 
should think people would quake 
and quiver. They ought to be scared 
of you, and they’re not.” This was 
meant as a piece of concrete evidence 
that the personnel director was not 
carrying out his “mission”. This is 
equivalent to having a stenographer 
turn to us seriously and ask whether 
the letter ““C”? comes before ““M”. 
If there is any quivering required, 
and we hope not, this deference is not 
due the personnel director, but to 
the executive asking the question. 


(To page 157) 
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Systems planning—insurance for 
prosperity or adversity 


Continuing prosperity has made many companies 
slacken their close watch on costs. How well-prepared 
is the average company for even a mild setback? 


by Ralph W. Fairbanks 


Fairbanks A 


AMERICA at the moment, when 
looked at from the perspective of the 
businessman, presents the rosiest of 
pictures. Employment is high; prof- 
its are high; everybody has money. 

Yet last year there were more 
business failures than ever before in 
the history of the country. 

We're in the midst of an unprece- 
dented boom. Yet the stock market, 
as this is written, is sliding uneasily 
downward. Credit is tightening. And, 
boom conditions or not, competition 
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is growing tougher month by month. 

All of which is fair enough. No 
one can expect to live in boom con- 
ditions forever. And certainly a 
leveling off from time to time is a 
good and healthy thing. But even 
such a small indication of a leveling 
off process as we are seeing now 
brings up some very stern questions 
which most companies should learn 
to face—especially the medium- and 
smaller-sized companies which have 
not had the benefit of highly spe- 


cialized training and methods and 
procedures departments. 

Does business today know how to 
cut costs if it has to—cut them in- 
telligently that is, so that declining 
sales are not aggravated by the cost 
cutting technique involved, but 
rather so that as volume of business 
declines the expense of doing busi- 
ness can be brought down on a rea- 
sonably proportionate scale? 

A startling question? Perhaps. But 
I think that investigation would show 
we've all lived in an era of prosperity 
for so long that even the traditional 
cost cutting methods known in other 
years have been half forgotten. 
Many of our executives today, not 
having been in business when things 
were tight, never knew of them in the 
first place. 
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And, although we have much more 
exact techniques for cutting costs 
back intelligently today than we 
have known about in the past, the 
very fact that we have all become 
accustomed to prosperity means that 
few of us have bothered to learn what 
they are, how they can be applied. 

Yet last year’s statistics show very 
plainly that even today a company 
doesn’t automatically make money. 
No matter what business conditions 
may be, there’s always a point where 
poor controls, extravagance, the 
wrong decision wil! drive expenses 
over income. And the margin of life 
or death for a company is still the 
excess of sales over costs. 

A truism? Of course it is. But the 
fact remains that sales are a variable, 
subject to all kinds of conditions 
which the company can’t control. 
At any time that sales drop, the 
profits of the company drop too. If 
the point arrives where sales drop 
below costs, the company is through, 
unless it has reserves—and substan- 
tial ones. 

The only safe position for any com- 
pany, then, is to insure that it is in a 
position where it really can control 
the one factor which is in its power 
to control—costs. 

Again that may sound like a tru- 
ism. It seems so obvious that it may 
sound ridiculous to emphasize it. 
But obvious as it may be, the fact 
is that most companies today, espe- 
cially in the smaller- and medium- 
sized range, don’t know how to con- 
trol their costs with any degree of 
precision. If most of them were 
faced with a sudden drop in sales, 
their only resort would be to impro- 
vise economy measures to meet it. 

And improvisation in time of crisis 
is often more damaging to a company 
than the original emergency. 

And on the same time-honored 
principle that the time to prepare 
for war is during a period of peace, 
when one can plan calmly and in- 
telligently, prepare for possible 
trouble and thus stand the best 
chance of averting it, the time for 
companies to make plans for possible 
recession is during the period when 
they have the leisure, the money, and 
the relatively tranquil atmosphere in 
which to plan intelligently for every 
possible contingency. 

To take the simplest possible 
example: Excess of sales over costs 
represents profit. The point at which 
sales income exactly equals costs is 
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the break-even point for any com- 
pany. But as sales mount, costs in- 
evitably mount, too. As sales drop, 
can our costs be cut back propor- 
tionately? Or would we find, in a 
period of falling sales, that costs 
which we had always assumed would 
contract just as they had expanded 
in a time of rising sales would sud- 
denly show a great deal of rigidity? 

This unhappy discovery is almost 
inevitable in a departmentalized 
business, unless management knows 
just where costs can be cut safely— 
and should be cut—as volume of 
business declines. But conventional 
accounting procedures cannot show 
management these key points. Nor 
is it always possible to identify these 
key points unless the whole company 
operates on a system in which the 
role of each department, and every 
routine in each department, is clearly 
linked to the overall operating pic- 
ture of the company. With such a 
pattern to work from, management 
can have plans in reserve to enable 
it to know just what to do if volume 
begins to fall off. 


Identifying departmental costs 


The conventional view of the 
break-even point has been a total 
view—total company expenses are 
such and such a figure; that is the 
break-even point which sales in- 
come must surpass. But this view 
is of absolutely no use if sales should 
begin dropping perilously close to 
costs, because it is no guide to man- 
agement as to exactly where in the 
company it can cut costs safely, and 
just how much it can save by such 
cost cutting. 

Total company costs are divided 
into two major areas—variable costs, 
and costs which are relatively stable. 
Variable costs would cover workers, 
rental of machines, purchases of raw 
materials, power, etc. Presumably, 
as volume goes down, each of these 
variable factors can be cut. Presum- 
ably. Stable costs would include 
rent, service departments, upkeep of 
facilities, replacement of machines, 
and amortization of existing ma- 
chines. 

But assuming that the variable 
costs can be cut, where do you start 
cutting them on a company-wide 
basis in time of trouble? Is it best to 
cut personnel straight across the 
board, or is it better to build sales 
personnel and cut down on other 
personnel? If you cut on the produc- 


tion line level, will you handicap 
your operation irreparably in times 
of rebuilding volume? 

The answer is, of course, we don’t 
know—we don’t know unless the 
possibility of needing to cut has oc- 
curred to us, and unless we have our 
entire operation so carefully blue- 
printed that we can anticipate the 
results of any change in any depart- 
ment before making the change. 
Actually, in determining which are 
our variable costs, which our fixed, 
we must look at them in terms of each 
department, each step in the process- 
ing sequence. Each department has 
some costs which can be cut, some 
costs which will remain stable no 
matter how the volume of business 
shifts. 

But the line of differentiation is not 
visible at a glance. Only study of 
the company, in which all the inter- 
actions of each department are ana- 
lyzed and studied, will indicate the 
effects of any proposed change in any 
given place throughout the company 
structure. 

This knowledge can only be gained 
in just one way. That’s by looking 
at the company with a long critical 
view and placing all its operations in 
perspective. The new term is opera- 
tions research, although operations 
research also carries connotations of 
establishing general rules of cause 
and effect based on the study of the 
company—rules which can often be 
expressed in mathematical formulae. 
These formulae can then be used as 
models into which various alternative 
proposed courses of action are fitted 
and tested. 


The author, a frequent contributor to 
Office Management, acts as special 
consultant on office automation to the 
magazine. 
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But this is merely one facet of 
operations research—the use of 
higher forms of mathematics in ex- 
tremely complicated situations. Basi- 
cally, operations research means, 
first, observation to learn what cause 
and effect are, then placing observa- 
tions in some kind of ordered pattern 
so that the result of any planned ac- 
tion can be predicted with a reason- 
able degree of certainty. 

In terms of analyzing and predict- 
ing the results of cutting a given cost 
for a given volume of business, no 
very involved mathematical tech- 
niques would be needed in the aver- 
age company, if that company has a 
clear picture of just what each cost it 
incurs contributes to its total sales. 

This is in essence then, the first 
step of systems design: Study of the 
company’s present operations to see 
just how they mesh into each other 
and where they could mesh better, 
just what part in the whole dynamics 
of the company each routine and de- 
partment plays. 

In a very large company, where 
the business is so complex that it is 
almost impossible to grasp all actions 
and interactions of the various parts 
of the company, the mathematical 
techniques of operations research are 
appropriate. They simplify the pic- 
ture, eliminating details, isolating 
the significant parts of the pattern, 
discarding the insignificant, and 
then placing the whole pattern in 
terms of abstract values which can be 


manipulated for forecasting purposes. 

But in terms of a smaller company, 
such reduction is not usually neces- 
sary. By conventional systems anal- 
ysis techniques, the work flow of the 
company can be pictured well 
enough. And once the picture is 
clear the relative weight of the vari- 
ous factors can be calculated for fore- 
casting purposes. Management can 
see just what effect cutting down on 
certain work done in Department A 
will have on the work done in De- 
partment B up the line, and ulti- 
mately what effect it will have on the 
total company picture. 


Analysis aids forecasting 


Thus, systems analysis in the 
smaller- or medium-sized company 
can serve the same function as elabo- 
rate operations research techniques 
in the large corporation. It can serve 
as a forecasting tool in terms of what 
effect given changes in _ internal 
operating procedures will have on 
total production. Therefore, it can 
be used to control the break-even 
point to a practicable degree because 
it will show management just where 
expenses can safely be cut if total 
sales begin to fall. 

It will not serve all the purposes 
that are embodied in the better pub- 
licized operations research tech- 
niques. It will not show management 
whether it is justified in introducing 
a proposed new product, for instance, 


nor whether it should establish a 
warehouse in one city or another. 
But it will show how management 
can cut costs without doing irrepa- 
rable damage in time of emergency. 

And it will do more than this. Sys- 
tems design, in addition to serving 
as a forecasting technique, still has as 
its major purpose speeding and 
making more efficient present office 
routines. Almost any office, unless 
it has undergone systems revision in 
the immediate past, will have accu- 
mulated a variety of outworn and 
inefficient routines, routines that 
may once have served a valuable 
purpose, but which have long since 
outlived their usefulness. These 
represent the excess weight in mod- 
ern business—the weight that could 
be perilous in time of trouble. 

The systems analysis and revision 
serves a two-fold purpose in control- 
ling costs—and costs, in a competi- 
tive position, can make all the dif- 
ference between company success 
and company failure. Analysis, fol- 
lowed by revision, can make of the 
company a taut and efficient mech- 
anism—which the average company 
simply is not today. Moreover, in 
the process of setting up for the 
company the most efficient plan 
possible, the whole course of com- 
pany action is mapped in sequence 
with each step clearly linked to the 
preceding and _ succeeding steps. 
Thus, for the first time in most 


(To page 158) 
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After years of carelessness about costs, too many companies today are carrying excess weight 
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Paperwork control in the coming 
era of automation 


In the push toward mechanization, true integration 
of office functions is too often overlooked. Yet, without 
integration, mechanization often complicates problems- 

by Robert A. Shiff 


THIS MAY VERY WELL be the 
Golden Age of Methods Improve- 
ment and Paperwork Control. In- 
deed, the invention of the typewriter 
and the development of carbon paper 
sparked the industrial revolution in 
the office. However, compared with 
today’s jet-propelled developments, 
office mechanization during the last 
seventy years progressed at a snail’s 
pace. In the last few years alone, we 
have witnessed wider and more ac- 
celerated use of high speed com- 
puters, facsimile transmission, closed 
TV circuits, and many other devices 
designed for greater speed, accuracy 
and economy. Technological devel- 
opments have advanced faster than 
has our ability to find practical ap- 
plications for them. 

There is no real evidence to date 
that the use of new electronic devices 
is reducing either costs or personnel 
requirements. Our clerical popula- 
tion continues to increase at a rate 
that will result in an even more 
critical shortage of clerical workers 
by 1960. There is no evidence that 
clerical chores are being eliminated 
nor that the necessity for clerical 
workers is diminishing. There are 
no signs as yet of any reduction in 
paperwork. The “hard copies” are 
still very much with us. The disci- 
pline of the accounting mind pre- 
serves the source documents from 
which tab cards, perforated tape and 
magnetic tape are created. Magnetic 
drums, cathode ray tubes and ran- 
dom access units are still backed up 
and secured by pieces of paper. 

The “gimmick” appeal of elec- 
tronic data processing is beginning to 
wear off and caution is setting in. 
In many of the new computer in- 
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stallations, 40 per cent of machine 
time is spent correcting mistakes. It 
has also been observed that some of 
the expensive new devices can be 
replaced by inexpensive labor. Hu- 
man beings, however, are slower and 
less accurate than the machines. 
The volume and complexity of 
business operations and the need for 
more data delivered at greater speed 
should provide the justification for 
the utilization of electronic devices. 
Employment of these devices simply 
to keep up with what other organiza- 
tions are doing can result only in de- 
laying a proper return on an expen- 
sive investment. The most effective 
use of electronic equipment appears 
to have been made where high speed 
computers are used as the logical 
step beyond a complex machine ac- 
counting installation (moving from 
punch cards to magnetic tape, from 
tabulators to high speed printers.) 
Experience with computers is still 
limited. There are less than 150 high 
speed computers processing business 
data. Many of these computers have 
not been in full operation over one 
year or more. For the most part these 
large computers have been acquired : 
1. To reduce data processing time 
2. To increase processing capacity 
3. To do data processing that could 
not be done without a computer 
4. To reduce the number of errors 
occurring in processing 
5. To reduce data processing costs 
6. To permit direct processing of 
data from distant plants 
7. To fit the computer into existing 
systems and procedures. 
In the short run, the next few 
years, management can absorb a 
computer without causing a ripple 


Mr. Shiff is president and a member 
of the board of directors of Naremco 
Services, Inc. and the National Rec- 
ords Management Council, Inc. Nar- 
emco Services, which was organized 
in January of this year, is a manage- 
ment consulting business corporation 
which operates as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of National Records Manage- 
ment Council, but is an entirely sep- 
arate entity from the Council. The 
Council, as a non-profit, scientific or- 
ganization, works to advance the field 
of paperwork control through re- 
search, education and_ fellowships. 
Naremco serves as a consulting or- 
ganization actually helping companies 
to solve their records problems. Thus, 
Mr. Shiff draws on a wealth of both 
theoretical and practical field experi- 
ence through his position as president 
of each organization. 


outside of the tabulating or machine 
accounting section. Outside of the 
tabulating section, there are few 
changes of any consequence in pro- 
cedures, forms, files, organization, 
communications or personnel. There 
are no changes in the way data is 
originated. All the paper forms that 
carry information to the tabulating 
section are the same in form 
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Careful evaluation of all possible solutions can result in 
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and quantity as they were before 
the computer was installed. These 
*‘source documents” are processed by 
key punch operators just as they 
were before. There have been some 
changes in the way information is 
arranged on reports made on tape 
line printers. However, existing 
paperwork procedures outside the 
tabulating section have not been dis- 
turbed. This experience forcefully 
demonstrates how careful we must 
be to distinguish between “elec- 
tronic” data processing and “‘inte- 
grated”’ data processing. We can get 
bigger and better machines to do 
parts of the data processing job, but, 
this is “electronic” data processing. 
It need not affect the entire company. 

In a factory, we can install a large 
punch press with quick die change 
features. We need change nothing 
else in the factory, and compared to 
what we had, this new machine is 
bigger, faster and more flexible. 
Without changing product designs 
or interlocking this machine with 
other machines, we will still gain 
significant benefits. This is the way 
computers are now being introduced 
into business. We must not, however, 
mistake what is being done now for 
long run intentions for integrated 
data processing. 

The radical changes are still in the 
future. These changes will come 
with the move to integrated data 
processing. As in the case of intro- 
ducing a large punch press, the great 
advance takes place when, through 
appropriate material handling de- 
vices and machine control systems, 
the punch press is coupled and syn- 
chronized with other machines into 
an integrated system. 

In data processing integration will 
eliminate copying information. It 
will eliminate manual filing and 
storage of information. It will elim- 
inate manual and mechanical con- 
versions of data into, and out of, 
computer language. There will be 
no gap of human intervention be- 
tween the point at which informa- 
tion originates and the computer, 
and between the computer and the 
user. Thus, we have yet to experi- 
ence the full impact of the computers. 

The End—or the Means? We should 
not confuse activity with accomplish- 
ment nor. change with improvement. 


Some companies buy computers be- 
cause they can afford them and it 
is fashionable to use them. Others 
prepare for electronic data processing 
pending actual delivery of the com- 
puters. Still another group first tries 
to streamline its existing systems and 
procedures with the hypothetical ob- 
jective of placing an order for a com- 
puter. The latter approach is the 
ideal one, since it seeks to lower costs 
and increase the effectiveness of exist- 
ing procedures, which is the aim of 
scientific records management. Com- 
puters are one of the means to attain- 
ment of that end, not the end itself. 
In this connection, it has already 
been noted that a review of computer 
installations in operation six or more 
months reveals that there have been 
no extensive changes in forms, reports 
or basic procedures. We presume 
that as fuller utilization is made of 
computers, these changes will come. 


Previewing future equipment 


Although we are entering the 
Golden Age of Paperwork Improve- 
ment, we are only on a new plateau 
in office mechanization. Many de- 
vices now are priced out of reach of 
the average company. Moreover, 
many devices are still on the drawing 
board or in the prototype stage of 
development and are not available 
for commercial use. 

Along with the development of the 
large-scale electronic computers has 
arisen a need for equipment to bridge 
the gap between the machines and 
their sources of information. This is 
true particularly where a large mass 
of data is obtained from many 
sources. 

A film optical sensing device for 
input to computers has been de- 
veloped to provide automatic rapid 
processing of information into a form 
suitable for direct input to electronic 
computers. This device reduces the 
work involved in converting written 
records or “hard copies” into a me- 
dium acceptable as input by data 
processing machines. The process 
eliminates the manual key punch 
operation and verification; it permits 
coding the original document at the 
same time that it is being created and 
processed. The film optical sensing 
device reads marks (codes) on micro- 
film copies of documents that have 
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substantial benefits when applied to the problem of vital records protection ... . 


been marked (coded) with an ordi- 
nary pen or pencil in the area of the 
document designated for this pur- 
pose. The device converts the in- 
formation into electrical pulses that 
are recorded on magnetic tape. This 
is true automation, since one me- 
chanical phase sets another in mo- 
tion. Cathode ray scanning equip- 
ment reads microfilm coded docu- 
ments and transcribes coded informa- 
tion to magnetic tape. The magnetic 
tape is used for direct input to an 
electronic computer. This process is 
certainly within the area of the 
Golden Age of Paperwork Improve- 
ment. 

Another device still in the prototype state 
is “minicard.” “‘Minicard” is a high 
speed, automatic information han- 
dling system developed by Eastman 
Kodak and turned over to Recordak 
Corporation for commercial develop- 
ment. “Minicard’” was devised to 
handle, transport, and manipulate 
strips of photographic film. Each 
film strip is 16 mm x 33 mm in size. 
The film strips are slotted at one end 
to permit storage and handling by 
means of a metal “stick.” At one 
end of the film strip, coded informa- 
tion appears in the form of photo- 
graphically produced clear or opaque 
squares. Coding is done by bits or 
binary digits. A Flexowriter pro- 
duces six-channel tape that is fed into 
a microfilm camera with documents 
relating to the tape, thus combining 
a code index with the documents. 
Microfilmed documents relating to 
coded information appear on the re- 
maining area of the film strip or 
“minicard.”” Documents are photo- 
graphed at a 60 to 1 reduction ratio. 
Up to twelve images can be repro- 
duced on each film strip, with suffi- 
cient space remaining for coding. 
Coded areas on film strips are the 
basis for high speed mechanical 
sorting, selection and reproduction. 
Two thousand “minicards” or up to 
24,000 documents can be stored on 
one film stick. The film stick is used 
very much like a tab card tray. 
“Minicards” can be sorted and se- 
lected at the rate of 1,800 cards a 
minute. The commercial develop- 
ment and application of this device 
is truly an important frontier in 
large-scale information handling 
systems. 
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As new devices become available, 
we must take a new look at existing 
procedures and conventional solu- 
tions to paperwork problems. Proper 
utilization of the new equipment re- 
quires us to adopt a more scientific 
attitude than in the past towards the 
solution of problems. 

The records management profes- 
sion is steadily gaining in cumulative 
experience and is applying the scien- 
tific approach more widely. We are 
no longer jumping to conclusions and 
accepting “gadgets” readily. In- 
stead, the scientific approach leads 
us to use the case study method as the 
basis for arriving at logical answers 
to our problems. 


Isolate and identify problem 


A great deal remains to be done 
in the area between the statement of 
a specific problem and its final solu- 
tion. First, the problem itself must 
be isolated and identified. Then we 
must, through observation, measure- 
ment and analysis, gather together 
the relevant facts. The third step is 
the consideration of all possible solu- 
tions and their respective advantages 
and disadvantages. Finally, we are 
ready to make a sound decision and, 
on the basis of a scientific evaluation 
of the entire situation, select the one 
practical solution. 

It’s a quick and easy jump from a 
problem to a canned solution—for 
example, from a problem such as 
records storage to a stereotyped solu- 
tion such as the use of microfilm. 
The case study approach, however, 
puts the brake on the tendency to 
seek the stock answer—and prevents 
needless expense—by forcing us to 
explore, to analyze and to evaluate. 
In the case of records storage, we 
would weigh such measures as 
sharper retention and destruction 
schedules, the design of a records 
center using efficient, low-cost equip- 
ment, the conversion of existing low- 
cost storage space into a scientifically 
planned records center—and_ the 
elimination, in the first place, of the 
filing of information or duplicate 
copies. Thus, if microfilm is used, it 
will be used with a high degree of 
selectivity. 

The careful evaluation of all pos- 
sible solutions can result in substan- 
tial benefits when applied to the 


problem of vital records protection. 
The easy answer would be mass du- 
plication and mass evacuation of 
records. 

A review of many company vital 
records protection programs reveals 
too much or too little planning. 
Many programs are based solely on 
microfilming—certainly a part of the 
solution but not the universal solu- 
tion. In other instances there is mass 
duplication and evacuation of rec- 
ords using abandoned mines, under- 
ground vaults and remote control 
centers. There is no one stock answer 
to the problem and therefore no 
single stereotyped method for pro- 
tection. 

The use of the functional approach 
in selecting and protecting vital busi- 
ness records illustrates how scientific 
analysis can be used to arrive at 
realistic solutions at low cost. With 
the functional method, records to be 
protected are identified by analyzing 
such major functions of the business 
as treasury, sales, engineering, pro- 
duction and administration. In turn, 
each major function is broken down 
into operations; for example, the 
treasury operation might be divided 
into receiving, paying, bookkeeping 
and co'ting. Through procedure 
analysis, vital information necessary 
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vital records 
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Communication: the lifestream 
of every organization 


Information, reaching the right person at the right 
time at the right place, is the essential chain that links 
separate units into a functioning organization - 


by Charles E. Redfield 


ONE DAY last autumn the control 
tower at a Dutch airport sent out a 
signal: “‘Henk, your plane is on fire.” 
Several thousand feet up Pilot Henk 
heard the signal, checked his para- 
chute, and bailed out. As he drifted 
to earth at the airport he saw his 
plane crash in a field nearby. He 
also saw a plane afire on the airport 
runway. ‘This second plane, he 
learned a few minutes later, had also 
been piloted by a man by the name 
of Henk. It was that plane on the 
runway which had been afire when 


30 


the control tower first sent out its 
signal. 

The message, “Henk, your plane 
is on fire,” was perfectly clear. But 
no matter how clear a message may 
be, it must reach the proper person 
in the proper position before it can 
be effective. 

About fifty miles north of New 
York City the New York Central 
Railroad tracks pass beneath an 
underpass. Painted in bold letters on 
the wall of the underpass are the 
words, “DO NOT RAISE THESE 


TRACKS.” This is a good example 
of getting the message to the intended 
audience at the proper time. The 
people who may some day work on 
those tracks are going to be inside 
that underpass to do it. And then 
they are sure to see that warning sign. 

Some tomato farmers in New York 
State were having trouble teaching 
their tomato pickers just which 
tomatoes to pick. They would pick 
some that were too ripe and others 
that were not ripe enough. Finally 
one of the farmers—and he had never 
studied a course on communication 
or read a book on it—got the idea of 
painting the fingernails of the tomato 
pickers exactly the color of a ripe 
tomato. From that time on the 
pickers had no problem; they had 
only to match their fingernail polish 
against a tomato to decide whether 
to pick it. 
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Before the first World War the 
Russians had drafted many ignorant 
peasants who did not know their left 
foot from their right. It was impos- 
sible to teach these men how to drill 
and march. But a drill sergeant 
tied some straw on their left boots. 
Thereafter, instead of shouting the 
command, “Left, left, left,” which 
the peasants found so difficult to re- 
member, he said, “Straw, straw, 
straw.” This communicative device 
was so successful that the American 
Army adopted it in 1918 for the 
young men who were drafted from 
some of the backward areas of the 
United States. A marching chant 
entitled “Hayfoot, strawfoot” came 
out of this experiment and persisted 
throughout the War. 

The Russian drill sergeant, like the 
New York tomato former, knew how 
important it is to get the right mes- 
sage to the right person at the right 
time. We have the same problem in 
business all the time. A person does 
not come to work when he should, 
or a shipment is not made on time, 
or safety devices are not installed 
after they have been received—gen- 
erally these things happen because 
information has not been transferred 
accurately and promptly. 

Sometimes the failure is at Point X 
where the information originates, 
other times the failure is at Point Y, 
its destination. Or there may be 
failures at both points. Frequently 
there is a transmission failure en 
route from X to Y. Sometimes we do 
a marvelous job of transferring er- 
roneous information efficiently, 
which is akin to making a big sale to 
a customer who cannot pay his bills. 

The transfer of information—that 
is at the nub of the communication 
process. Information is a “thing,” a 
commodity, a material, and it has to 
be moved from person to person, 
and from department to department, 
just as do any number of other supply 
items which the organization con- 
sumes or fabricates in its work. In- 
formation is like other commodities 
in having value set on it in accord- 
ance with laws of supply, demand, 
location, perishability, and so forth. 
If you do not believe this, try buying 
yesterday’s newspaper sometime. 
Items ef information that were of 
great value yesterday (transactions 
on the Stock Exchange, racing re- 
sults, the President’s State of the 
Union message) are generally value- 
less today. 
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An organization is designed and 
engineered like a building or a 
machine. (Don’t we talk about the 
machinery of government, organiza- 
tion structure, management engineer- 
ing?) Information, properly used, is 
both the mortar that holds the struc- 
ture together and the lubricant that 
permits the machine to operate with 
the least amount of friction. With- 
out an efficient distribution of the 
right kind of information, an organi- 
zation stands a good chance of dis- 
integrating into an assortment of 
separate and unrelated parts. 


Information can be disruptive 


In the case of a person who is men- 
tally ill, information is not doing a 
constructive job. Indeed, informa- 
tion can be adverse and destructive 
in many situations, so that we cannot 
say that information has an inherent 
quality of goodness about it. In war- 
time the opposing camps use in- 
formation just as they use ammuni- 
tion—to disrupt, to disorganize, to 
confuse. In labor-management con- 
flicts, the same thing occurs. The 
very same item of information can 
be and often is turned to different 
uses by the opposing camps. 

In a 1955 article in the British 
Management Review, R. H. Coates of 
the Central Electricity Authority de- 
veloped an intriguing analogy be- 


Dr. Redfield is author of the standard 
text, Communication in Management, 
and lecturer on communications in 
the graduate schools of New York 
University and Rutgers University. He 
has acted as consultant to a number 
of private firms and governmental 
agencies, and has written many com- 
munications articles for various man- 
agement journals. He is, at present, 
the president of the Knickerbocker 
(New York City) Chapter of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association of 
America. 
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Messages are not heard objectively: immediately upon receipt of the first signal, 
a host of remembered thoughts and images enters the process 
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Environment can complicate communications between human beings just as can memory .... 


tween information-handling and ma- 
terials-handling in modern industry. 
Coates asserted that “just as in a 
factory which is intended for making 
particular articles, 30 per cent of 
the people will be merely moving 
materials . . . 30 per cent of our 
people are merely moving knowledge 
continuously from one person to 
another person, from one room to 
another room.” As an engineer, 
Coates pointed proudly to the ad- 
vances in the design of vehicles for 
carrying things, and to the advance- 
ment of our skill in assembling, ship- 
ping, and storing things. And then 
he queried sadly, “Is it any less im- 
portant to carry the knowledge of a 
man’s lifetime than it is to carry the 
products of a few hundred man- 
hours of work in a factory? Are the 
vehicles that carry our knowledge 
equally the result of great research 
and appreciation or are they the 
casual accumulation over the 
ages? . Are the mediums that 
support our vehicles of knowledge, 
the channels of communication, as 
carefully built and maintained as our 
roads and our railways? Are our 
marshalling yards of knowledge (our 
libraries) skillfully designed? Are the 
dispersal places competent . . . and 
do they transmit knowledge smoothly 
to the right person, or are they more 
like Piccadilly Circus at 5 PM?” The 
answers to Coates’ questions are, of 
course, not at all flattering; our in- 
formation-handling processes come 
out a poor second when they are 
compared to modern materials-han- 
dling processes. 


The concept of information as a 
finite thing, as an item that can be 
handled, manipulated, stored, and 
moved has been developed most 
fully in the field of computer tech- 
nology. The binary digit, or “‘bit,” 
is central to an understanding and 
utilization of electronic data process- 
ing, as well as of television and tele- 
phony. Information is reduced to 
its simplest elements: on vs. off, 
black vs. white, one vs. zero, plus vs. 
minus, yes vs. no. A vast amount of 
information can be handled through 
this limited vocabulary of binary 
digits. And the continuing expan- 
sion of electronic data processing will 
force more and more communication 
into the binary-digital mold. I have 
heard that the Air Force has already 


notified aircraft suppliers to develop 
rapidly for all their supply items 
standard nomenclatures that will 
adapt to EDP. If a computer in the 
Pentagon is going to communicate 
directly with a computer in a West 
Coast factory, they will have to 
speak the same language. ZB1234 
must mean exactly the same thing 
in Washington, Los Angeles, Hawaii, 
and Alaska: in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. 


Human « ications never exact 


There is a vast area of communica- 
tion, and there will continue to be, 
where the preciseness and exactitude 
of on-off, yes-no, black-white cannot 
be applied. I refer, of course, to the 
communication that goes on between 
and among people rather than ma- 
chines. This is the area of man-boss 
relationships, relationships between 
and among work groups. The model 
of the human being as a communic 
tion mechanism has limited applica- 
tion. The Watsonian Behaviorists 
have long since lost the battle of the 
human psyche, though Orwell’s /98-/ 
reminds us that Man the Automaton 
may become a dread reality in a 
future totalitarian society. 

Man brings to the communication 
process his accumulated memory of 
past experiences, compounded with 
attitudes, motives, and special in- 
terests of all sorts. Messages are not 
read or heard in a purely mechanis- 
tic and objective manner. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of the first recog- 
nizable signal, a host of remembered 
thoughts and images impinge on 
the process of information-transfer. 
When you first hear the voice of a 
radio commentator, or perhaps the 
announcement of his name, don’t 
you have a reaction in the nature of 
a mental set that leads you to pre- 
judge what he is about to say? And 
doesn’t a similar process occur when 
you first glance at a column on the 
editorial page of any familiar paper? 

Some months ago I received a 
letter from my dean’s office which, in 
the first paragraph, told me that the 
final exam for my course was due 
December 10th. At least I thought it 
said that as I put a big ring around 
December 10th on my calendar. 
Naturally I was surprised when I got 
a telephone call on December 7th 
asking me why the exam was not in. 


I was even annoyed and I reminded 
the young lady who was calling that 
the letter said December 10th. ‘Oh, 
no,” she countered, “‘the exam is due 
in the recorder’s office on December 
10th for reproduction. It was due in 
our office on November 30th.” Sure 
enough, in the second paragraph of 
her letter was a reference to the ear- 
lier date. For about ten years I have 
been getting notices at the end of 
each semester advising me of the due 
date for each exam. When this letter 
came I knew immediately what it 
was and I read only far enough to 
find the deadline date I would need 
to meet. When I had gotten to the 
date of December 10th I had stopped 
reading. 

Overlapping and coexisting with 
the memory-factor is the factor of 
environment. The setting in which 
communication occurs affects the 
transmission and receipt of informa- 
tion. One of the simplest examples of 
an adverse environment would be 
the bridge of a ship in a storm, or a 
construction job with the riveters 
pounding out their cacophony. In 
settings like these it is physically 
dificult for man to communicate 
with man efficiently. Distance can 
be an adverse factor, e.g., the dis- 
tance between a New York head- 
quarters and a Texas well-drilling 
location. Here you come up against 
physical distance compounded with 
cultural distance. The New York 
executive and the rigger are hard 
put to talk the “same language.” 
Actually, the executive may have 
been a rigger, or worked in the pro- 
duction side in his youth, and, as a 
result, have a pretty good under- 
standing of the language of the oil 
field. Of course, if years have passed 
since he was out in the field, his cur- 
rent understanding is probably no- 
where near as good as he thinks it is. 
This is a common problem among 
executives who have worked their 
way up; they insist that they know 
all about conditions out in the field 
or in the shops. But the environment 
has, no doubt, changed. 

The subordinate in this picture, 
whether in a Texas oil field or an 
Ohio factory, is affected even more 
severely by the factor of distance 
when he communicates. He has 
never had the advantage of being a 

(To page 152) 
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Home away from home 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1957 


Typical of today’s new approach to every office problem 
is management’s realization that in large measure the 
physical environment of the office can affect both the 
quality of the work it produces, and the quality of the 
personnel it attracts. Management today recognizes that 
comfortable, spacious, even handsome offices are not an 
extravagance; they are an indication of the best business 


sense. 
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Space-planning trends in 
the post-war era 


Space planning today demands professional skills to 
offset the :ncreasing cost of office space, and create an 
environment that will attract the best personnel 


by J. Gordon Carr, AIA 


THIS YEAR, many space-planning 
trends that began a decade ago are 
coming of age. It all started after 
the war when air conditioning 
opened the door to radical depar- 
tures from existing practices. The 
“departures” are fast becoming the 
accepted space-planning concepts of 
today. 

Two important considerations 
have encouraged innovation and 
made the space planner’s role more 
important to business and industry 
than ever before. First, the increas- 
ing cost of office space demands the 
most efficient possible use of every 
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square foot. Second, the competi- 
tion for people, and the higher cost 
of office personnel, demand more 
cheerful, pleasant and efficient sur- 
roundings for everyone. ‘Trends in 
space planning have developed, there- 
fore, to solve specific problems. And 
they pay off in significant dollar sav- 
ings, both obvious and hidden. 
This increased activity in office 
planning has brought into the picture 
as “experts” people whose primary 
interest is the sale of office equip- 
ment and services, furniture dealers, 
air conditioning engineers and dec- 
orators. However, the trend today is 
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toward greater mechanical facilities 
which result in more complicated 
structures and tighter, more complex 
scheduling. This requires the pro- 
fessional training and experience of 
an architect with the “know-how” 
to meet the innumerable related 
factors involved in an office building 
project. With a staff of design and 
technical men and a strict code of 
ethics, he offers a complete service in 
which the client’s interests are par- 
amount and not secondary to any 
other situation. 

Not so many years ago it was cus- 
tomary to provide a certain number 
of square feet to accommodate a de- 
partment, then partition, paint and 
add furnishings. The approach to 
the problem was like early aviation— 
“flying by the seat of the pants.” 
Now we make a thorough analysis of 
employee and department functions, 
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relationships and controls: always 
evaluating our findings in terms of 
the most efficient utilization of space 
for employee comfort and morale. 
Only then do we begin to plan for 
offices and the complex of services— 
air conditioning, lighting, communi- 
cations, etc.—that go into today’s 
steel, glass and aluminum towers. 

At one time the cost of mechani- 
cal and electrical facilities was per- 
haps ten per cent of the total cost of 
the building. Today it can be thirty 
to forty per cent. A look at any busi- 
ness magazine will illustrate to what 
extent the number of mechanical 
aids and services are being developed 
for incre sing office efficiency. 

Each tenant has different require- 
ments and each building (and some- 
times each lease) will provide a dif- 
ferent framework within which the 
interior planner must work. For 
these reasons it is impossible to work 
from any pat formula or set of 
standards. The experienced and 
conscientious planner will treat each 
situation as a brand new problem 
and take into consideration every 
variable. 


New buildings—new possibilities 

Today’s office buildings, because of 
their new materials, methods of con- 
struction and advances in air con- 
ditioning, lighting, communications 
and interior design, permit the use 
of large floor areas in ways that were 
considered impossible a few years 
ago. New types of relationships be- 
tween owner and tenant, the tax 
structure, the unprecedented speed 
of company expansion have created 
planning problems that were unim- 
portant or did not even exist a few 
years ago. These factors and more 
have resulted in offices that look dif- 
ferent to the eye, give the systems 
and methods men the proper tools, 
and provide many less tangible but 
just as important benefits psycho- 
logically. 

Our firm has just completed the 
planning, designing, construction 
supervision and decorating of over 
one million square feet of space in 
a single building. The project ex- 
tended from 1953 through 1956. 
Everything we have learned since 
opening our office almost twenty 
years ago has played some part in 
our approach to this enormous job of 
plan and design. Many of the trends 
and innovations I discuss below have 
been applied to tenants in this build- 
ing, and in my opinion they represent 
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a cross-section of recent thinking in 
space planning. 

Perhaps the most significant trend, 
as already mentioned, has been in 
the use of large, open, interior spaces 
—made possible by the development 
of air conditioning. This is sometimes 
referred to as horizontal planning. 
It permits great flexibility for future 
changes with minimum changes to 
the building structures. To make 
this horizontal planning as efficient 
and comfortable as possible, inno- 
vations in partitioning, lighting, color 
and communications have been de- 
veloped. 

Bright, cheerful, more private 
work spaces are created by dividing 
interior areas with translucent mate- 
rials which admit natural daylight 
to combine with simulated daylight 
from the newest types of fluorescent 
fixtures recessed in acoustically 
treated ceilings. Colors are planned 
to be interesting and gay, but not 
distracting, and contribute to the 
avoidance of a monotonous or in- 
stitutional atmosphere. New wall 
textures, fabrics and floor coverings 
along with color do their share too 
in creating comfortable, desirable 
work areas and giving to each certain 
distinguishing characteristics. 

Another significant trend in re- 
cent years is toward giving more 
space to general offices and services, 
while reevaluating the compara- 
tively large areas formerly provided 
for executives. Management is tak- 
ing another look to see if so many 
private offices of more than ample 
proportions are really needed, or if 
many of them have merely marked 
the man’s position rather than the 
requirements of his job. As a result, 
many people who had _ required 
completely enclosed private offices 
have been surprised to find that they 
can function equally well in reduced 
areas or in open areas (look at bank 
officers). | Draperies, glass, color, 
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President of J. Gordon Carr Associ- 
ates, New York, Mr. Carr heads one of 
the nation’s best-known architectural 
firms specializing in office planning 
and design. He designed the offices of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
one of this year’s “Office of the Year” 
Award winners, as well as the offices 
of the Columbian Carbon Co., which 
won the top award in the small office 
category in 1954. 


lighting, efficient planning and 
equipping turn smaller executive 
spaces into highly efficient offices. 
Generous numbers of conference and 
interviewing rooms are taking over 
the functions for which larger offices 
were used. 

Decisions on the proportionate 
sizes of offices and distribution of 
windows should be made on the 
basis of logic rather than self-impor- 
tance. For example, does it not seem 
logical and desirable to provide win- 
dows for those who occupy their 
desks during the greatest portion of 
the day—and for areas with the 
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Possible future expansion should be anticipated at the blueprint stage 
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greatest number of people? This has 
been done most intelligently by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which has utilized choice corner 
window space for their statistical de- 
partment as well as for their library. 
Ordinarily this type of space would 
be used by a firm’s chief executive. 
The Socony Mobil Oil Company has 
provided similar accommodations 
for a secretarial pool. Each person 
occupies approximately 66 square 
feet in a bright, cheerful general 
office lined with windows. 

The next trend that I would like 
to discuss is actually negative—one 
that should be reversed. This is the 
company practice of failing to pro- 
vide enough space for future expan- 
sion. From pcst experience we esti- 
mate that there is a 90 percent certain- 
ty of expansion after a firm has settled 
into new quarters. This sometimes 
happens literally before the paint has 
had time to dry, and sometimes with 
rather expensive consequences. We 
recommend that companies con- 
templating a move to new offices 
consider which departments are most 
likely to expand, and whether new 
departments are soon to be formed. 
Such situations as mergers or major 
reversals in the economy are rela- 
tively unpredictable, but a com- 
pany’s plans for new products, new 
departments and other predictable 
changes should be carefully consid- 
ered. Much of this information will 
of course be confidential, but the 
architect should be well enough in- 
formed on matters pertaining to 
future expansion to help his client 
plan accordingly before signing a 
lease. 

Ideally, a company should allow 
for future expansion in the same 


building when sufficient space is 
available. Footage not needed at 
the time is often sublet on a short- 
term lease which provides for return 
of the space at the end of a certain 
period or schedule of areas and dates. 
Naturally, the company’s executives 
assume that the space won't really 
be needed until that time, and in the 
interim it is paying its way. This 
is a reasonable assumption which 
makes economic sense. In practice, 
I have observed a different proce- 
dure more often than not. 


Results of inadequate planning 


Six months to a year after moving 
into their new quarters, Company 
X is bursting its seams. This is the 
expansion that should be taking 
place three years hence when they 
will have space available right up- 
stairs. The only immediate solution 
is to begin looking for space in other 
buildings as close to their own as 
possible. Here’s what they must do: 

First, to find the right kind of 
space with the right kind of lease for 
their comparatively short-term needs 
requires weeks of valuable executive 
time. Once found, money must be 
spent in planning and decorating 
what will most likely be temporary 
offices. Some moving of furniture 
and equipment will be necessary. A 
system of communications must be 
set up to link the two offices. Add to 
these tangible costs the more in- 
tangible but possibly greater costs of 
inconvenience and time lost by per- 
sonnel travelling from one building 
to another during the years of 
separation. 

If this total could be calculated in 
dollars it might be interesting to 
compare it to the price of having 
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allowed the unused space to remain 
vacant for three years. This is of 
course pure speculation, and we 
don’t suggest that companies allow 
space for expansion to remain vacant 
for long periods of time. 

There is no simple solution to this 
problem of planning for the future, 
and I suspect that if there were one 
it would have to be tailored to each 
company’s requirements. I merely 
intended to present some alternatives 
and illustrations based on our experi- 
ences. One thing stands out clearly— 
this problem deserves recognition 
and greater consideration by com- 
panies planning a move. 

A major trend accelerated by the 
rising cost of square footage is the 
multi-use of space. Common sense 
has dictated that if space is designed 
for more than one function it can be 
more productive. This is another 
departure from habit and precedent 
which can be illustrated by what 
many wide-awake firms are doing 
with their conference and meeting 
rooms. The term which best de- 
scribes this trend is ‘‘multi-purpose”’. 
It often takes the physical form of an 
unusually large room which can ac- 
commodate sales meetings, employee 
club meetings, stockholder meetings 
and other large groups. However, in 
between larger group meetings this 
space may be in constant use by 
smaller groups due to sound-proofed 
partitions which are easily slid out of 
wall storage alcoves to form three or 
more individual conference rooms. 

The larger the tenant, generally 
speaking, the more so-called ‘‘serv- 
ices” he will require. By services I 
mean distribution of mail, com- 
munications, medical facilities, etc. 
The trend today is for tenants to 
consider building these services into 
their space. This is particularly true 
when they are moving into brand 
new buildings. 

Advance planning, before building 
construction begins, makes it possible 
for the architect to provide services 
tailored to a tenant’s requirements 
rather than according to restrictions 
dictated by an existing building. Un- 
planned-for changes can be extremely 
costly. Consider this example of 
“‘after-thought” planning: We were 
called in to design an area in which 
an interior stairway was needed to 
connect a company’s two floors— 
after the building was nearly com- 
pleted. On the surface it meant 
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PRACTICAL 


um layout 


P ROFITABLE im operation 


IMPRESSIVE m appearance 


... the result of space planning 


Three Offices planned by Ebasco during 1956 


No matter how much space is involved 
—a little or a lot—Ebasco Space Plan- 
ning Consultants know how to utilize 
every square foot to best advantage. 


Whether you’re moving into new quar- 
ters—or renovating—call on Ebasco 
Space Planning Consultants, and be 
assured of maximum results at mini- 
mum cost. You'll get a single office— 
or an entire building—that looks right, 
that works right, that is right—for you. 


For further information write Ebasco 
Services Incorporated, Dept. 3, Two 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Ebasco offers the following services 
to business and industry: 


Appraisal * Consulting Engineering * Design and 
Construction * Financial and Business Studies * In- 
dustrial Relations * Insurance, Pensions and Safety « 
Purchasing, Inspection and Expediting * Rates and 
Pricing * Research © Sales and Public Relations « 
Space Planning * Systems, Methods and Budgets ¢ 
Tax * Washington Office 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO - DALLAS .- 
PORTLAND, ORE. - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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For More Information From 


DBs 


For Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., 

300 Park Avenue, 
New York City, 
300,000 sq. ft. of space 


Selected by Office 
Management Magazine 
for Award of Merit as 
“Office of the Year.” 


For Scudder, 

Stevens & Clark, 

300 Park Avenue, 
New York City, 
18,000 sq. ft. of space 


For The Kerite ‘ 
Company, 

30 Church Street, 
New York City, 
5,000 sq. ft. of space 
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THE OFFICE—in its physical as- 
pects, that is—is not just a place to 
work. It is a channel for the flow of 
the work which is its main business. 
Its physical arrangements, like the 
banks of a river and the islands and 
rocks in its main stream, have a def- 
inite function in directing the flow of 
work through the office. It must 
therefore be planned in the knowl- 
edge that the physical characteristics 
of an office are an important factor 
in its ability to do its job. 

More than this, the physical office 
contributes to—or detracts from— 
the productivity of the office workers 
‘to the extent that it provides for—or 
ignores—their physical and psycho- 
logical comfort. 

Today’s best office planners recog- 
nize these factors and allow for them 
in their designs. 

It is a known fact that human effi- 
ciency decreases under extreme con- 


The physical office - a channel 


ditions of any kind. An office too 
warm or too cold, too noisy or 
(strangely) too quiet, too brightly 
or too dimly lighted, creates a gen- 
eral feeling of discomfort which is 
reflected in both the quantity and 
the quality of the work done in it. 

Accordingly, the planning of the 
office space has become a job for the 
expert who is familiar with the job 
the office must do, the basic consid- 
erations of human comfort and effi- 
ciency, and the technical details of 
how to build a physical office to suit 
the requirements. It is no longer a 
job to be taken up by the office man- 
ager in his spare time. 

The physical flow of work is partly 
predetermined by analysis of the 
work itself. Certain papers must be 
moved from one place to another, 
worked on with a specific type of 
machine, and moved on to another 
station. 


for work flow 


The basic requirements in work 
flow, thus, are systems requ‘rements. 
Once these are determined, the 
physical locations can be studied, 
with a view to minimizing the 
amount of travel between stations, 
but taking into account such matters 
as whether the necessary power, 
sound conditioning, air conditioning, 
structural strength, and other factors 
are available to permit installation 
of machines in the desired locations. 
Usually, compromises of some sort 
must be made. 

The modern office changes its re- 
quirements frequently, or, in any 
case, must be prepared to change in 
accordance with new developments, 
both in internal methods and in its 
competitive e‘forts in the business 
world. This means that the working 
arrangements must be physically 
adjustable to meet the changes. 

Consequently, most modern of- 
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The Complete Line of Office Equipment 


PEERLESS 
— manufacturers of 


Double Pedestal Desks 
Single Pedestal Desks 
Portable Typewriter Stands 
Secretarial Desks 
Fixed Bed Typewriter Desks 
Calculating Machine Desks 
Panel Tables 
Leg Tables 
Executive Desks 
Conference Desks 
Credenzas 
Swedish Modern Suites 
Royal Swedish Modern Suites 
Modular Units 
Salesman’s Desks 
Posting Desks 
Chairs 
Vertical Filing Cabinets 
Card Files 
Legal Files 
Card Index Files 
Complete Insert Line 
Document Files 
Check Files 
Invoice Files 
Cabinets 
Cupboards 
Blueprint Units 
Storage Sections 
Corner Fillers 
Space Saving Files 
Cross Trays 
Removable Partitions 
Wide and Half Sections 
Book Cases 
Telephone Stands 
Coat Poles 
Waste Baskets 
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for the Modern Office 


| 


The PEERLESS Line 
is the Complete Line 


Take a quick glance at the complete list to the left. 
There’s a Peerless product from A to Z. 


From removable partitions to de luxe Executive & 
Suites. And every wanted item in between. Such as a 7 
desks, filing cabinets, the popular, efficient modular Be 
units, counter arrangements. Such as chairs, credenzas, : 
book cases, etc. Take another look at that list. It’s i 
really complete. 


A complete line like Peerless Metal Office Equipment 
makes your job easier. Because it’s lots easier to select 
from one source . . . one modern styling . . . one high 
grade of quality performance. 


Ask your nearby Peerless Dealer for illustrated 
literature . . . or write direct. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 
6600 Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 


For More Information From Advertisers Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Last Page 39 
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fices are built to minimize difficulties 
in rearranging. Specifically, lighting, 
ventilation, and power facilities are 
arranged so as to be available at fre- 
quent intervals. Thus, overhead 
lighting fixtures are placed close 
enough together that partitions can 
be set up anywhere in the office with- 
out causing objectionable shadows; 
the effort is made, in other words, to 
provide even and consistent light 
through the office, from above. 

Similarly, air conditioning or ven- 
tilating outlets are provided at close 
intervals, so that a supply of air is 
always available, regardless of the 
partition arrangements. Access to 
electrical power can usually be had 
every few feet, since lines are installed 
at frequent spacings. 

Movable partitions serve primarily 
as a means of subdividing space. 
They do not provide the degree of 
privacy possible with masonry parti- 
tions. Visual privacy can ke ob- 
tained without difficulty if the parti- 
tions are of sufficient height and 
opacity. 

Privacy of sound, however, is not 
so easily provided. Ifa partition is of 
full ceiling height, and if its construc- 
tion includes soundproofing mate- 
rials, it may be entirely adequate in 
this respect. However, even if acous- 
tical treatment is included, a partial 
partition cannot stop the passage of 
sound over the top. 

It should be added that movable 
partitions are not so movable that 
they can be pushed around by any- 
one who has a mind to play withoffice 
arrangements. While some parti- 
tions are of the free-standing type, 
most of them are bolted to the floor, 
or to each other, and sometimes to 
the ceiling. When partitions are 
moved, floor tiles may have to be re- 
placed. Moreover, a number of 
partitions have raceways that carry 
electrical wiring which must be dis- 
connected when rearranged. 

Air conditioning has come to be 
regarded as a necessity in new office 
buildings. It is demonstrable that 
human efficiency decrease; markedly 
in heat, and that air conditioning can 
pay for itself in hot climates. 


Equipment for air conditioning 
ranges from small units intended to 
be seated on window sills to enor- 
mous installations located in base- 
ments, towers, or on intermediate 
floors, and designed to condition an 
entire building. 
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Modern office ceilings often combine large-area light sources with acoustical 
treatment. Air conditioning and sprinkler system outlets may also be included. 
Stress is given to ease of maintenance and access to fixtures above. 


Package units, in the general sense, 
are units in which all the basic com- 
ponents are already assembled within 
a cabinet or console. These range 
from small window units to fairly 
large consoles capable of providing 
conditioned air for large areas. 

Some units are air cooled, others 
water cooled. Window units are of 
the air cooled variety, and because 
they are installed in windows, they 
require no ductwork to provide either 
the fresh air to be taken into the 
building, or the air necessary to re- 
move heat from the condenser. 

Units not so installed must have 
some means of dissipating heat taken 
from the air. If they are air cooled, 
ductwork of some sort is required. If 
they are water cooled, plumbing con- 
nections are necessary. They may 
or may not be supplied directly with 
fresh air from outside the building, 
being used in some cases to refresh 
the inside air only. 

Water cooled models may simply 
discharge heat into a constant flow of 
water which empties into the city 
sewers. Such a method consumes a 
great deal of water, however, and in 
areas where water is in short supply, 
installations of this type are usually 
not allowed. Under these circum- 
stances, the water is led to a cooling 
tower where its heat may be dissi- 
pated into the air, the water then 
flowing back through the system for 
further use. Consequently, provi- 
sion must be made for the additional 
plumbing required to connect the 
cooling unit and the tower. 

The size of unit required in a given 
space is not determined—even 


largely—by the size of the space. 
There are many other factors. 
Among these are the number of peo- 
ple using the space, the amount of 
heat that may be produced by any 
machinery in it (such as some types 
of duplicating equipment, electronic 
equipment, or any machines with 
motors large enough to generate any 
noticeable amount of heat), the type 
of wall and roof construction and the 
amount of exposure to direct sun- 
light, the window area, the number 
of air conditioned spaces adjacent to 
the space on the same floor or on the 
floors above and below, and consid- 
erations as to whether the people 
working in the space will be seden- 
tary or physically active. 

Sound conditioning is a_ science 
more within the province of the 
architect. Numerous methods of re- 
ducing sound are obtainable. Most 
of these involve acoustical treatment 
of walls and ceilings, using special 
tiles in most cases, although sprays 
are available for direct application. 

Tiles vary greatly in pattern and 
material, permitting wide freedom of 
choice for purposes of decor. ‘Tiles 
are offered in white and off-white as 
well as in colors, and many tiles can 
be painted. Some tiles have metal or 
plastic surfaces, with a backing of 
sound-absorbing materials. 

Ceiling tiles may be affixed directly 
to a ceiling, but in many cases they 
may be installed in suspended grid 
systems. The latter arrangement 
permits hiding unattractive features 
such as piping or wiring and irregu- 
larities in the building construction. 
It also allows lowering the ceiling 
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Sensational New Lighting Discovery 


COLOR ADJUSTED 
ILLUMINATION FOR 


OFFICE WORKERS 


Sunray Color Corrected Illumination not only provides softer 
light for office workers but this new type of illumination also 
puts an end to glare that is the major cause of eyestrain and 
error. Makes it easy to read small type, figures, blue prints 
and plans and to operate more efficiently all types of office 
equipment such as typewriters, adding machines and comp- 
tometers. It improves working conditions greatly, reduces 
the possibility of error, and reduces tension on all employees 
during every working hour. 


Nothing Else Like SUNRAY 


SUNRAY brings to business and industry the first really 
new and completely different advancement in lighting tech- 
nique since the invention of the fluorescent tube. Three 
major factors mark the transition from the fluorescent light- 
ing you have known in the past. 


FIRST: Glare—the greatest cause of eyestrain, mental and phys- 
ical fatigue—has been 90% eliminated. 


SECOND: Color corrected SUNRAY illumination makes colors 
anpear exactly as they do under Natural Northern Sky Daylight. 


THIRD: A built-in louver, right in the SUNRAY lamp itself, pro- 
vides a gentle, restful light, refreshing to the eyes and flattering 
to any lighting subject. 


Not only has SUNRAY succeeded in developing a new kind 
of fluorescent lighting that more closely approximates TRUE 
DAYLIGHT than any now known...it also offers new glareless 
illumination in color combinations which definitely produce 
more favorable reactions from people. 


SUNRAY has proven, conclusively, through the use of this 
carefully adjusted method of color lighting, that every busi- 
ness has a type of color illumination that is most beneficial 
to it. SUNRAY’s lighting engineers (through a simple dem- 
onstration) can clearly show that there is one specific color 
combination in modern SUNRAY lighting that makes your 
work easier; your products and services easier to sell. 


Why not see for yourself just how this new SUNRAY 
lighting is supplanting the old-fashioned fluorescent lamp, 
with all its drawbacks? 


If you would like to see this astonishing application of 
SUNRAY’s Color Adjusted Illumination, and what it spe- 
cifically does for your type of business, we will be happy to 
put on a personal demonstration right on your own premises. 
It will take only a few minutes. You are under no obligation, 
after having witnessed it. All we ask is a chance to show 
you the amazing effect, in direct comparison with your 
present lighting. 


SUNRAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


For More Information From 


GLARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED 


“We have been purchasing Sunray lamps for 
station and office use for about five years 
now. We find that since using this lighting the 
glare is entirely eliminated.” 


An Oil Company 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WOULD NOT HESITATE 
TO RECOMMEND SUNRAY 


“We have been using Sunray Aqualite Rip-L-Lite 
and Crystalite fluorescent lamps in our office, 
inspection department and grinding depart- 
ment. The Personnel all agree that these are the 
best lights for their precision work. We would 
not hesitate in recommending these lamps to 
anyone in industry.” 


A Diesel Service Company 


Findlay, Ohio 


BLUEPRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
EASIER TO READ 
“We would like to let you know how much we 
have benefited in the past year since we have 
purchased your Aqua Rip-L-Lites. Our engineers 
have found blueprints and drawings easier to 
read with no glare to irritate their eyes.” 
An Engineering Company 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


<@ RIP-L-LITE with 


Built-in Louver 


<@ NO GLARE 

<@ NO EYESTRAIN 
<@ NO COLOR DISTORTION 
<@ AS DIFFERENT from 


Standard Fluorescent 
as Day is from Night 


<@ FIT Standard Equipment 
<@ DEMONSTRATION 


gives you Visual Proof 


IN 20 SECONDS 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


and we will have our District Representative call you 


ing difference when SUNRAY Color Adjusted Illumi- 
nation is used in your place of business. No obligation. 


Your Name 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
fora FREE DEMONSTRATION, showing the amaz- 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pany Position. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN PLACE OF BUSINESS 
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height to the degree most consistent 
with attractive design. 


Lighting fixtures, moreover, can be 
incorporated into a suspended ceil- 
ing, so that their surfaces are flush 
with the ceiling. 

Where a suspended ceiling is used, 
consideration must be given to ac- 
cessibility of pipes, wiring, and other 
facilities concealed above. The de- 
gree of accessibility depends on the 
particular design. In some installa- 
tions it is relatively simple to remove 
tiles in order to reach through the 
suspended ceiling. In other types, 
access is more difficult. 

Other means used to reduce noise 
include acoustical baffes, which are 
panels of appropriate materials sus- 
pended vertically below ceilings. 
These may intersect each other at 
right angles. They are often used 
with luminous ceilings. Special cone- 
like baffes are also used for the same 
purpose. 

Acoustical treatment may also be 
given to movable partitions. Special 
acoustical hoods are also manufac- 
tured to house different types of office 
machines. These hoods usually pro- 
vide acoustical walls around three 
sides and the top of a kind of “booth” 
in which the machine is installed, and 
are usually equipped with lighting 
facilities. 

Office lighting has traditionally 
been inadequate. One reason for the 
lack has been that the fact of inade- 
quacy is usually not obvious unless 
extreme conditions prevail. Im- 
proper lighting, obvious or not, can 
be expected to cause errors, lowered 
morale, and eyestrain. 


The trend in modern offices appears 
to be toward large-area light sources, 
including the so-called “luminous 
ceiling.” In such ceilings, panels of 
translucent material, usually a plas- 
tic, are suspended below batteries of 
fluorescent light fixtures. This ar- 
rangement produces a remarkably 
even, shadowless type of lighting. 
Similar effects can be had from so- 
called “egg-crate”’ ceilings which use 
closely-spaced louvers in an egg-crate 
pattern to diffuse light evenly; the 
only real unevenness in the lighting 
is in occzsional glimpses of fluores- 
cent tubes, but these are not seen 
without looking up at a sharp angle. 

Floor coverings may make con- 
tributions to office efficiency in more 
ways than providing just a place to 
walk. They have acoustical prop- 
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erties—some coverings are quieter 
than others—and their coloring and 
pattern have definite effects on the 
appearance of the office. 

Asphalt tile, which is low in price, 
wears well, but it may be indented 
by furniture or heavy objects. It 
does not provide high sound absorp- 
tion, and it is more subject to corro- 
sion and/or discoloration from some 
types of chemicals used in the office 
than are other floorings. For its 
price, however, it is an efficient 
material. 

Linoleum, which is offered both in 
rolls and in tile form, is more ex- 
pensive than asphalt and its qualities 
are correspondingly superior. It 
wears better and is easier to clean. 
It resists both chemical action and 
indentation and has good acoustical 
properties. Printed enamel, how- 
ever, which is sometimes called lino- 
leum, does not wear as well; its cost 
is very low, but it does not stand 
high except in its ease of cleaning. 

Several types of viny] tiles are used. 
Vinyl-asbestos tile is rated high in 
recovery from indentation and re- 
sistance to wear. While not the 
easiest tile to clean, it has good re- 
sistance to chemicals. Its acoustical 
properties are not as good as those 
of some other materials. 


Solid vinyls are of definitely su- 
perio~ quality in almost all respects. 
They are expensive, however. 

Printed vinyl is roughly compar- 
able in its qualities to asphalt, but 
it has resistance to chemicals. Calen- 
dered viny] is about on the same level 
as vinyl-asbestos. 


Rubber tiles are generally priced 
between vinyl-asbestos and the solid 
vinyls. Rubber has high wearing 
ability, is unusually quiet, is rela- 
tively easy to clean, and its chief dis- 
advantages are a tendency to be slip- 
pery when wet and susceptibility to 
some chemicals. 

Cork resists wear and chemicals 
well. It is very quiet and has fine 
non-slip qualities. It is not the 
easiest material to clean, and it can 
be indented rather easily. 


Carpeting, of course, is the most 
luxurious of floor coverings, and it is 
superior in its acoustical properties. 
Its initial cost is higher than that of 
other materials, and if traffic is high, 
it does not usually last as long as a 
good tile. Its cleaning and main- 
tenance costs are low and it is a 
better all around floor covering for 


its cost than many people realize. 
New developments in carpeting in- 
clude a special acrilan carpet, car- 
peting with rubber backing bonded 
directly to it, and a foam rubber 
carpet with a nylon carpet face. 


DEVELOPMENTS in office furni- 
ture continue in much the same vein 
as last year. The trends are both 
decorative and functional. 

In the former category are new 
colors for upholstery, new finishes 
and new materials for desks, com- 
binations of metal with wood, and 
general design changes that tend to 
emphasize lightness of appearance. 

In the latter category are designs 
to make furniture more _ usable. 
L-shaped and curved desk arrange- 
ments continue to exploit the prin- 
ciple that the maximum working 
area should be within reach of the 
seated worker. Some executives, 
however, prefer to have a credenza, 
storage cabinet, or extra working 
area placed directly behind and 
parallel to their desks. 

Trends in filing equipment are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in the Tools of the 
Office section. 

The following list includes the 
principal manufacturers of office 
desks and chairs. The codes used to 
indicate the types of products offered 
are as follows: 


CM—Metal chairs. 

CM P—Metal chairs, posture type. 

CW—Wood chairs. 

CWP—Wood chairs, posture type. 

DM—Metal desks, standard. 

DM M—Metal desks, modular. 

DW—Wood desks, standard. 

DWM—Wood desks, modular. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 


Ajusto Equipment Co., 2144 Madison 
Ave., Toledo 2. (CM) 

All-Steel Equipment Inc., 100 Griffith 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. (CM; CMP; DM) 

Alma Desk Co., Drawer 271, High 
Point, N.C. (DW; DWM) 

Aluminum Seating Corp., 17 S. Cherry 
St., Akron 8, Ohio. (CM; CMP) 

Alvin Industries, 14-104 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. (CM) 

Arnot-Famestown Div., Aetna Steel 
Products Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(DM; DMM; DW; DWM) 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jones @ 
Gifford Aves., Jamestown, N. Y. (CM; 
CMP; DM) 

(To page 45) 
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Sart mnpiet OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF 
° QUALITY STEEL OFFICE CHAIRS 


EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIRS — 5 Models 


70 Businessmen like the new 
backrest that’s manly; not cum- 
bersome. Molded foam rubber 
cushions throughout. 


67-T Compact design lets 


you get close to your work. 
Deep, molded foam rubber 
cushion on tilting seat. 


FIRM BACK POSTURE CHAIRS — 14 Models 


E15-R The standard by 
which posture chairs are meas- 
ured. Deep, molded foam rub- 
ber. Also high base models. 


SPRING BACK CHAIRS — 8 Models 


57-S Top quality chair. 
Deep, molded foam rubber 
cushioning. Also available 
with tubular steel base. 


55-S Molded foam rubber- 
Nucraft seat. Budget price. Also 
available with clean-lined, 
functional tubular steel base. 


26 Budget priced but quality 
construction. Foam rubber- 
Nucraft seat. Available with 
high or sheet sice! bases. 


SIDE CHAIRS — 13 Models 


520 Good looking, budget- 
priced. Wall-saver legs. Also 
models with space-saver legs, 
arms, foam rubber. 


CONVENTIONAL SWIVEL CHAIRS — 8 Models 
Matching Side Chairs and Side Armchairs Are Available. 


1800-B Easy on the budget. 
Quality-built of steel for long, 
dependable service. 
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C-1500 All-time sales 
champ adds extra comfort of 
deep, molded foam rubber. 
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For More Information From 


7OO Big chair for the top 
man. Deep, molded foam rub- 
ber in seat, back and arms. 


AE RR 


$, MticCuwigan 


Adverti Use Read 


710 Big, inviting armchair. 
Deep, molded foam rubber in 
seat, back and arms. It’s the 
finest in side chairs! 


ET IROL AE SE 
e 


There are Harter chairs 
in styles, colors and 
upholsteries to meet 
your requirements. 
Write for illustrated 
literature. We'll 
send name of your 
nearest Harter dealer. 


£ 
ie 
2 
S 
& 
i 


Harter Corporation 
732 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 
In Canada: Harter Metal 
Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 


STEEL 
CHAIRS 
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Aristocrat “Vice-President” No. 327-L 


Synchro Tilting Seat and Back 
Illustrated in Naugahyde 


Only $103.25 List 
in Zone 1 
As Illustrated 


With 3-1/2 Inch Thick, Luxurious Foam-Rubber 
Cushioned-Comfort Seat... 
In 3,360 Different Color Combinations! 


And we pay the freight on shipments of 100 pounds or more! 


CHAIR 
CORPORATION 
Michigan City, Indiana 


Address Dept. €E-37 
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(From page 42) 


Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233 St., 
New York 63. (CM; DM; DMM) 

Automatic File & Index Co., 549 W. 
Washington Blod., Chicago 6. (DM; 
DMM) 

Barcalo Mfg. Co., 166 Chandler St., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. (CW) 

Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., 1038 Belden Ave., N. E., Canton 
5, Ohio. (DM) 

Blair Aluminum Furniture Co., Inc,. 
P.O. Box 31, Marietta, Ga. (CM; 
CMP) 

Boling Chair Co., Silver City, N. C. 
(CW; CWP) 

Browne-Morse Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
(CM; DM) 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (CW; 
DW) 

Carlton-Surrey, Inc., Exhibitors Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (CW; DW; 
DWM) 

Central Desk Mfg. Co., 454 WN. 
Armour St., Chicago 22. (D—NT) 

Challenger Steel Products Corp., 350 
Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (DM) 

The Champion Furniture Co., P.O. 
Box 2462, Hickory, N.C. (D—NT) 

Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 44. (CM) 

Clark & Gibby, Inc., 20 E. 41 St., 
New York 17. (CM; CMP; CW; 
CWP; DM; DMM; DW; DWM) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (CM; 
CMP; DM; DMM) 

Columbia Steel Equipment Co., Fort 
Washington, Pa. (DM; DMM) 

Corry- Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 44 N. 
Center St., Corry, Pa. (DM; DMM) 

The Feldman Cowan Co., 1650 Long 
Beach Ave., Los Angeles 21. (CW; 
DWM) 

Cramer Posture Chair Co., 1205 Char- 
lotte St., Kansas City 6, Mo. (CM; 
CMP) 

D & L Office Furniture Co., 61 W- 
Hubbard St., Chicago. (DW; DWM) 

Dependable Mfg. Co., 2407 Fort 
Crook Rd., Bellevue, Neb. (CM; 
CMP) 

Designcraft Metal Mfg. Corp., 155 
27 St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. (DM; 
DMM) 

Desks of America, Inc., P.O. Box 
6185, Bridgeport 6, Conn. (CMP; DW; 
DWM) 

Dixie Chrome Products, 711 E. First 
St., Irving, Tex. (CM; CMP; DM) 

Domore Chair Co., Inc., 216 Monger 
Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. (CM; CMP) 
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in individual office units created with 


| Houseunon DIVIDER-WALL 


SEER) 


fewer distractions... 


greater efficiency 


In a matter of minutes, with HAUSERMAN Divider-Wall, 
you can define traffic lanes, segregate noisy business 
machines or create semi-private offices for departments 
that require them. With both low and glazed modular 
units to work with, the right combination of Divider- 
Wall can easily be worked out to suit your requirements, 


The flush, attractive appearance of Divider-Wall con- 
ceals HAUSERMAN engineering features that assure fast, 
easy erection and rearrangement. And the lifetime finish 
of Divider-Wall promises low maintenance costs. 
Offered in green, gray and tan, with coral for gates only, 
HAUSERMAN baked enamel never needs repainting. 


Arrange to see a Divider-Wall installation by calling 
your nearest HAUSERMAN representative. Consult the 
Yellow Pages for his number. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service...an Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 


ce 
ihe A ee ee ey 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7119 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send your free full-color Divider-Wall 


booklet to: 


Name - 

Company Title 

Street — we 
City Zone _______ State _ 
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Free Booklet; 
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The movable partition, in its many different forms, pro- 
vides the modern office with necessary subdivisions of the 
work area while maintaining much flexibility in working 


Doro Mfg. Co., 220 W. Institute 
Place, Chicago 11. (D—NT) 

Dorset Steel Equipment Co., 2514 W. 
Dauphin St., Philadelphia 32. (DM) 


Doten-Dunton Desk Co., 26 Otis St., 


Cambridge 4, Mass. 
DWM) 

Dunbar Furniture Corp. of Indiana, 
Berne, Ind. (CW; CWP; DW) 

Duracold Corp., 1347 39 St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (D—NI) 

Durable Metal Products Co., 1709 St. 
Marks Ave., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. (DM) 

Emeco Corp., Maple Ave. & High 
St., Hanover, Pa. (CM; CMP; CW) 

Empire Chair Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn. (C—NI) 

Executive Furniture Co., 2800 Virginia 
St., Wichita Falls, Tex. (DW; DWM) 

Feldman-Selje Design Associates, 910 
E. Fourth St., Los Angeles 13. (C—wNI; 
D—WNI) 

L. C. Flewelling Co., 12411 Indus- 
trial Ave., Hollydale, Calif. (D—NI; 
C—NI) 

The Fritz-Cross Co., St. 
Minn. (CM; CMP) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. (CM; 
CMP; DM; DMM) 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12. (CM; CMP; DM; 
DMM) 

Grand Rapids Leather Furniture Co., 
Inc., 201 Front St., N. W., Grand 


(CW; DW; 


Cloud ’ 


Rapids, Mich. (CW; CWP; DW) 

Gregson Mfg. Co., Liberty, N. C. 
(C—NI) 

W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co., Wayland, 
N. Y. (CW; CWP) 

The H-O-N Co., Third G Oak Sts., 
Muscatine, Iowa. (DM) 

Haeger Desk Co., 1663 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54. (D—NT) 

Hamilton Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
(D—NT) 

Hamilton Mfg. Corp., 2525 State St., 
Columbus, Ind. (CM; CMP) 

Hanes Chair & Furniture Co., Inc., 
Mocksville, N. C. (C—NI; D—NI) 

Harrison Steel Desk & File Co., 4718 
W. Fifth Ave., Chicago 44. (DM) 

Harter Corp., 80 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, 
Mich. (CM; CMP) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh 19. (DM; DMM) 

Hillside Metal Products Co., 262 
Passaic St., Newark 4, N. J. (DM) 

Hoosier Desk Co., 310 Mill St., 
Jasper, Ind. (D—NT) 

Huntington Chair Co., 20 St. @ 
Second Ave., Huntington 18, W. Va. 
(CW; CWP; DW) 

Imperial Desk Co., 1312 W. Florida 
St., Evansville 7, Ind. (CW; CWP; 
DM; DMM) 

Indiana Chair Co., 13 G&G Vine, 
Jasper, Ind. (CW; CWP) 

Indiana Desk Co., Inc., 1226 Mill 
St., Jasper, Ind. (DW; DWM) 


arrangements. It can be moved when necessary to permit 
expansion and contraction. Partitions range from railing to 
full ceiling heights, and are offered in many materials, 


Invincible Metal Furniture Co., 842 
S. 26 St., Manitowoc, Wis. (CM; 
CMP; DV; DMM) 

Jj & JF Tool G Machine Co., BeLA 
Div., 9505 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28. 
(M) 

Jasper Chair Co., Jasper, Ind. (CW; 
CWP) 

Jasper Desk Co., Jasper, Ind. (DW; 
DWM) 

Jasper Office Furniture Co., 13 @ 
Vine Sts., Jasper, Ind. (DW; DWM) 

Jasper Seating Co., Inc., Jasper, Ind. 
(CW; CWP) 

The Johnson Chair Co., 7109 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54. (C—NT) 

Kenmar Mfg. Co., East Palestine, 
Ohio. (C—WNI) 

The Kenwood Corp., 2412 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 
(DW) 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 5021 S. Center 
St., Adrian, Mich. (C—NI) 

King Posture Chair Co., 953 S. Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. (C—NI) 

tnoll Associates, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York. (CM; CW; DM; DW) 

Korda Industries, 20 W. 46 St., New 
York 19. (DM) 

Lehigh Desk Co., 106 Duane St., 
New York. (DW) 

Lehigh Furniture Corp., 16 E. 53 St., 
New York 22. (CW; DW; DWM) 

The Leopold Co., 914 Osborn St., 
Burlington, Iowa. (DW) 

Macey-Fowler, Inc., 305 E. 63 St., 
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Distinguished examples of contract installations recently completed ... 
impressive evidence of the meticulous care and execution inherent in all 


our contract commissions. May we show you our contract portfolio? 


O7 East 46th Street, New York. In Los Angeles, O.Conger & Associates, 115 N. Robertson Blvd. 
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New York 21. (CM; CMP; CW; 
CWP; DM; DMM; DW; DWM) 

The B. L. Marble Chair Co., 89 
Willis St., Bedford, Ohio. (CW; CWP) 

Maso Steel Products, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. (CM; CMP) 

Herman Miller Furniture Co..  Xee- 
land, Mich. (CW; CWP; DW; 
DWM) 

Milwaukee Chair Co., 3022 W. 
Center St., Milwaukee 45. (CW; CWP) 

Shiineake: Metal Furniture Co., 101 
N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 12. (CM: 
CMP) 

Modern Steelcraft, 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York. (DM) 

Monarch Furniture Co., Inc., 803-807 
Ward St., High Point, N. C. (CW; 
CWP) 

Morval Corp., Herkimer, N. Y. (CW; 
DW) 

Murphy Chair Co., Inc., 931 Wing 
Ave., Owensboro, hy. (CW; CWP) 

Murphy-Miller, Inc., 2103 Bluff St., 
Owensboro, hy. (C—NT) 

Mprtle Desk Co., P.O. Box 1750, 
High Point, N. C. (DW) 

National Cabinet Co., 21-24 44 Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. (D—NT) 

The National Desk Co., Inc., 88 


West St., Ilion, N. Y. (D—.NI) 

Niagate Mfe. G& Distributing Corp., 
Adamsville, Pa (C—NI) 

Niemann, hic. 469 FE. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. (C—NT) 

Norcor Mfg. Co., Inc., 301 Bridge 
St., Green Bay, Wis. (CM) 

Norquist Products, Inc., 415 Chand- 
ler St., Jamestown, N. Y. (CM; CW) 

Northwest Metal Products Co., 1337 
FE. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. (CM; 
CMP; DM; DMM) 

Ohio Chair Co., Inc., 408 N. Meri- 
dian Rd., Youngstown, Ohio. (CM; 
CMP) 

Old Hickory Furniture Co., Martins- 
ville, Ind. (CW; DW) 

Orna-metal, Inc., 2412 S. Seventh 
St., St. Louis 4. (DM; DMM) 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 
Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia 11. (DM; 
DMM) 

Precision Mfg. Co., 831 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. (CM; CMP) 

Precision Metal Workers Corp., 3100 
W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 41. (CM; 
CMP) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (CM; CMP; DM) 


Riteform Chair Co., Inc., 2300 Ellis 
Ave., St. Paul 5. (CM; CMP) 

J. bh. Rishel Furniture Co., 1201 W. 
Third St., Williamsport 19, Pa. (DW; 
DWM) 

Rockwell-Barnes Co., 35 E. 
Drive, Chicago 2. (DM) 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 WN. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. (CM; 
CMP; DM; DW) 

H. Sacks G Sons, 667 Madison 
Ave., New York. (DW) 

Frank Scerbo & Sons, Inc., 536 Pearl 
St., New York 7. (CW; CWP; DW) 

Security Steel Equipment Corp., Avenel, 
N. J. (CM; CMP; DM; DMM) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (CMP; DM; DMM) 

Shelbyville Desk Co., 403 S. Noble St., 
Shelbyville, Ind. (DW) 

Shwayder Bros., Inc., Detroit 29. 
(C—NI) 

The Sikes Co., Inc., 20 Churchill St., 
Buffalo7, N.Y. (CW; CWP) 

Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C. 
(D—NTI) 

Standard Furniture Co., S. Washington 
St., Herkimer, N. Y. (D—NI) 


(To page 161) 
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Congratulations to: 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL CO. 


on having accomplished centralization of files and dictation through 


complete automation of paper and record flow in their new head- 


Featuring: 


quarters building at White Plains, New York. 
Our contribution to Standard-Vacuum’s Accomplishment: Their 


FULLY AUTOMATIC PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM 


@ Complete and Automatic Supervision of Traffic © Telephone-Type 
Dials @ High Traffic Capacity — 550 carrier miles per day @ 
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Ford Motor Company selected Steelcase Custom Line Ford Motor Company Administration Building, 
Pearl furniture in the new, rich Cordovan color. Dearborn, Michigan 
IW) 
venel, 
1) 
egon, ° 
a, YW vy STEELCASE 
29. 
‘ && 9° 
I St. ..-choice of OFFICE OF THE YEAR 
¥. 
AWARD WINNERS 
maton 
Isn't it significant that three “office of the year” winners 
} . . . . . 
| in the Large Office Classification chose Steelcase 
{ Custom Line furniture? It’s further proof that you find 
Steelcase where business succeeds. 
i 
ele! BS Se am 
| Colgate-Palmolive Company Building, 
New York City 
Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Company chose 
Steelcase Custom 
line furniture in 
Blond Tan. 
‘ 
i ‘ 
Colgate-Palmolive Company chose Custom Line Z 
desks in Autumn Haze. e 
| os 
. STEELCASE INC 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 3 
WHENEVER YOU WANT TO MAKE A GOOD OFFICE...A LITTLE BETTER 


MENT YEARBOOK ISSUE—1957 For More Information From Adverti Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Last Page A9 
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Look what happened to“old clutter top! 


eececccceccccccseccovescososccccoocosoososscoosososcosooooecaseesseoecoeeseseceeceesosoeseeoeees the-desk trays for incoming, out- 


Cluttered desks are a sure sign of an old fashioned 
office—a carry over from the 20’s. Today’s modern 
offices have “‘clutter-proof” desks—the ingenious 
Shaw-Walker Desk that makes other desks obsolete. 

With these new desks, time-wasting top clutter 
and drawer hodgepodge are eliminated. Fully 75% 
of things that drift around on top of other desks 
have a specific place inside this desk. There are off- 


“Built Like @ 


) SHAW-WALKE 


Cluttered desks were believed incurable until 
the new manager moved in “Clutter-Proof” Desks 


Coe eee eeeeeeeseeseeeeeeee 


For More Information From Advertisers Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Last Page OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


going and pending letters, off-the- 
desk space for work organizers, 
work separators, deferred projects, 
binders, books, pads, forms, card 
lists. There’s even an in-drawer 
wastebasket and provision for in-drawer phone! 

With Shaw- Walker “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks, usable 
working space on the desk tops is doubled. And with 
everything so well organized inside the desks, more 
work gets done, easier, faster. 

See these ‘‘clutter-proof’’ desks at our local 
branch store or dealer or write Shaw-Walker, 
Muskegon 36, Michigan, for “Picture Facts.” 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 36, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 


A “Clutter-Top”’ shows how he became ‘‘clutter-proof” 
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Office Management’s 
k 4 Seventh Annual 


co “Office of the Year’ Awards 


In the following pages, Office Management presents in 
text and pictures the six new offices which have won its 
| “Office of the Year” Awards for 1956. Awards are given 
in two categories—to offices designed for 300 or more 

employees, and offices designed for fewer than that num- 

} ber. Basis of the editorial board’s selection is a survey 
taken among members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Association of Consulting Management Engi- 

; neers known for their particular interest in the office. 
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ge 
Donald McAllister, left, vice president and general manager of Geyer-McAllister 
Publications, presents awards to Stanvac and Eggers & Higgins. Accepting the 
“Office of the Year” plaque is C. B. Marshall, Stanvac’s vice president and direc- 
tor, while Theodore Young, third from left, of Eggers & Higgins, and E. H. 
Staber, Stanvac’s co-ordinator for the building’s construction program, hold the 
architect’s award. 
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COMBINING IN generous measure the 
highest degree of efficiency and an esthetic 
appeal which graces its rural setting, the 
new headquarters of the Standard Vacuum 
Oil Co. represents all that is best in to- 
day’s office. Not afraid to use what is 
good from the past, it has boldly and 
imaginatively used the most modern of 
techniques and equipment as well. Par- 
ticularly outstanding are its accomplish- 
ments in improving the communications 
and record-keeping functions—the most 
vital areas in an office which serves as the 
hub of a world-wide business empire. 


(for offices designed for 300 
or more employees) 


Standard -Vacuum Oil Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 


by Frederick Vogel 


CERTAIN PARTS of Westchester 
County in this age of rapid transit 
may be less than “45 minutes from 
Broadway,” but in many respects the 
city and environs of White Plains 
are as far removed from downtown 
Manhattan as Times Square is from 
the average village’s Maple Street. 

Where once Standard-Vacuum’s 
offices had only the sunlight that 
seeped between the towers of 
steel and stone which line the Wall 
Street area, the new headquarters 
building now rests high on a 55-acre 
plot of green, landscaped hillside 
overlooking as many trees as the 
financial district has stock certifi- 
cates. Hard pavement has suc- 
cumbed to grassy velvet; bird calls 
have supplanted taxi horns, and for 
whatever fondly-remembered traffic 
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congestion is lacking, the novelty of 
observing a suburban community 
surrounded by spaciousness is serving 
as compensation for any “homesick” 
employee. 

Situated about 25 miles north of 
the bustling metropolis, sprawling 
Westchester County—and in _par- 
ticular White Plains—is blossoming 
with new industry, whose office 
buildings reflect the ever-expanding, 
current emphasis on locating highly- 
integrated offices in a pastoral set- 
tinz. Among the newest and most 
glamorous of these spanking-bright 
edifices, the International Head- 
quarters Building of Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company fulfills initial 
plans that the structure combine 
advanced functional design with 
visual beauty and, of paramount im- 
portance to the company, provide a 
comfortable atmosphere for em- 
ployees. 

As an American organization 
which operates, with the exception of 
this headquarters group of 700 per- 
sons, entirely outside of the United 
States, Stanvac maintains facilities 
on the far side of the world: In South 
and East Africa, South and South- 
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Transcription Center types data recorded on transmitters 
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Advanced communications system connects all offices to transcription center, 
enables executives to dictate from any point in the new building ... . 


central transcription room where specially-designed switchboard 
automatically selects recorder for dictator’s use 


east Asia, the Far East, and in Aus- } 


tralia and New Zealand. It is only 
natural, then, that the headquarters 
building should harmonize various 
Oriental, Asiatic and African motifs 
with its typically occidental setting. 
From the cornerstone, in which 
gems and stones from 15 Asiatic 
and African countries are mixed 
with the mortar, to the raw silk 
Chinese screens in executive offices, 
the craftsmanship of the Orient is 
blended with modular design to 
produce an exotic, yet efficiently- 
constructed office building. 

Flanking the main entrance are 
two broad pylons of Indiana lime- 
stone which rise toward the flaring 
roof line. Curved canopies over the 
entrance doors proper, and over the 
entire central facade suggest to the 
visitor the pagoda roofs of China and 
North Asia. Two years in construc- 
tion, the building, which represents 
a meeting of East and West, cost 
about $7,000,000. 


Structure built on three levels 


The main lobby features murals 
executed in gold and silver leaf, de- 
picting in a series of montages the 
color and variety of those areas where 
Stanvac’s business is transacted. And 
to keep in contact with these foreign 
operations, the board room houses 
an electrically-controlled panel in 
which a sequence of maps, charts, 
graphs and documents may be 
moved instantly into view by press- 
ing a button. An adjoining projec- 
tion room makes motion pictures or 
slides immediately available to di- 
rectors, while a large decorative map 
of the world extends eight by 14 feet 
along one wall. Laid on butternut 
wood, the multi-colored map indi- 
cates the national life and culture in 
many countries and highlights the 
company’s operating areas centered 
on the eastern part of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Another projection room, built at 
one end of the auditorium, makes 
extensive use of films and other visual 
aids in presentations and discussions. 
Apart from use as a training center, 
the auditorium is utilized for large 
interdepartmental conferences and 
for orientation lectures on organiza- 
tion and policy for new employees. 

The long, low structure is built on 
three levels, with a fourth floor set- 
back, and “includes a total floor area 
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Records Center includes ten stations, nine for Stanvac’s 
major functions and a tenth to maintain inactive records 


of almost 250,000 square feet. 
Shaped in the front like an inverted 
Y, and in the rear like a T, the style, 
although touched with an oriental 
flavor, is distinctly modern. With a 
modular-type basic interior, the 
building is uniformly segmented 
and divided into self-contained six 
foot-wide units. This self-contain- 
ment applies not only to structure, 
but to such utilities as telephone and 
dictating equipment as well. Inte- 
rior modular design permits moving 
of partitions to adapt fixed space to 
changing needs. 

Two floors are devoted to the 
company’s operating departments, 
with directors’ offices grouped on the 
roof setback. The central transcrip- 
tion room, dining room (offering 
both table and counter service for 
as many as 400 persons at one sit- 
ting), and two recreation rooms are 
located on ground level, each open- 
ing on terraces on either side of the 
building. Continuous windows line 
the four wings and the central stem. 
Horizontal louvers shield these rib- 
bons of glass from the direct rays of 
the sun. 

The coordinating point of Stand- 


(To page 72) 
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Beice 


Technicians 


Code and Cable Room links together the various home op- 


erating departments with the company’s worldwide facilities 


beet 


check a portion of the elaborate electronic switching system 
which operates the pneumatic tube system 
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Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 


Data Processing Center 
Camillus, New York 


Don G. Mitchell, left, Sylvania chair- 
man and president, accepts “Office of 
the Year” Award from Mr. McAllister. 


W. Benton Harrison, Sylvania’s vice 
president-finance, accepts award for 
Architect Paul H. Van Wert. 
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IN THE nine months following for- 
mal dedication of the new Data Proc- 
essing Center of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., this remarkable unit of 
“administrative automation” has 
been studied closely by many firms 
to determine the answers to at least 
three questions posed during its con- 
struction: 


(1) Is it feasible to establish a Data 
Processing Center, for purposes of 
consolidating, summarizing and ana- 
lyzing all information for use by 
various levels of management, as an 
independent entity of the company 
which it will serve? (2) Will such a 
unit aid a company such as Sylvania, 
composed as it is of many widely- 
separated segments producing a 
broad variety of products, to supply 
its management with all significant 
information regarding company op- 
erations in complete form more 
rapidly than otherwise would be 
possible? And, (3) Will centraliza- 
tion of the unit preserve, or tend to 
destroy decentralized management 
operating in each of the separate 
locations linked together by a com- 
mon communications network? 

These were some of the major 
problems facing Sylvania program- 
mers during planning stages for the 
Center. And indications thus far 
suggest not only that these specialists 


(for offices designed for up to 
employees) 


IN ITS NEW data processing center at 
Camillus, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
has established what well may prove the 
prototype of tomorrow's office—a nerve 
center connected by private wire to every 
company facility, where raw information 
from every part of the country is auto- 
matically correlated, processed and trans- 
formed into the reports, figures, operating 
orders and forecasts needed by manage- 
ment. Through careful research and 
meticulous planning, the company has 
insured the success of this significant in- 
novation in the American business scene— 
and in addition set an example to serve as 
a guide for many other companies in the 
future. 


were correct in their initial faith in 
such a project, but that other com- 
panies—perhaps entertaining a sim- 
ilar undertaking—have been shown 
in the best “I’m-from-Missouri” 
fashion that the Center has lived up 
to the expectations for which it was 
designed. As of today, Sylvania’s 
Center—a handsome two-story, nat- 
ural brick and steel building located 
about seven miles from Syracuse in 
central New York—represents, so far 
as Sylvania is aware, the only exist- 
ing concept of an entire company’s 
communications being tied together 
from a data processing standpoint — 
and with that function housed in its 
own facility. Planning, engineer- 
ing, building and installation of the 
entire system required only one 
year. 

With Paul H. Van Wert as its 
architect, the Center consists of a 
floor area of 50,000 square feet on a 
37-acre site in Camillus, and contains 
some 25 tons of complex electronic 
equipment, including a Remington 
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Rand Univac System. Now serving 
as the accounting department for all 
plants and offices of Sylvania, the 
Center receives accounting informa- 
tion from each of these units, sorts 
and processes it, provides data for 
necessary action, and sends back to 
these units summary information 
and reports. A 20,000-mile private 
electronic network, leased from West- 
ern Union, consists of 72 Sylvania 
stations linking various facilities in 61 
cities and towns in 20 states. This 
specialized communications set-up 
ties together the company’s 45 plants, 
19 laboratories, 27 sales offices, 17 
warehouses, 10 divisional headquar- 
ters, and executive offices, each of 
which feeds financial and production 
information via the network to the 
Data Processing Center. At Camillus, 
the Univac computer and subsidiary 
electronic equipment convert the in- 
formation into summarized data on 
which may be based decisions at the 
corporate, divisional, or plant level. 

As an example of what this data 
processing system can accomplish, 
Don G. Mitchell, Sylvania chairman 
and president, has remarked that it 
would only require a day or so to re- 
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‘SVLVANIA'S DATA PROC 
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ceive data from the field to devise a OME ron. 
valuable market research program ae rate 
which previously might have con- cui 

sumed weeks to process. Centraliza- 

tion of its data processing functions ine 


was necessary, he continued, because 
of the company’s rapid expansion in Wall map indicates locations of reporting stations 
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More than 10,000 messages each day flow between Sylvania facilities, 
the Center, and its associated switching centers 
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Specialized communications facilities convert information into summarized data for decisions at 
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a wide number of diversified pro- 
duction fields. 

The data processing system in- 
cludes three switching centers, one 
each in Williamsport, Pa., Salem, 
Mass., and Camillus. All messages 
from the 72 nationwide stations flow 
to, or from, or through these centers. 
The reporting stations communicate 
with each other through their re- 
spective switching centers, or supply 
information direct to the Camillus 
office for processing into manage- 
ment reports. All stations may trans- 
mit simultaneously to Camillus as 
many as 50 different types of data— 
sales, order invoices, payrolls and 
cost figures. Intricate equipment, 
newly developed by Western Union 
engineers, automatically sorts out 
each group of figures being relayed 
according to category for prepara- 
tion for punched card use and even- 
tual introduction into Univac. An- 
other special unit designed by West- 
ern Union scans incoming circuits, 
classifies information according to 
function and switches the data at 
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Center’s Univac control console, with communications room in background, visitors’ gallery at left 


high speed. In this manner, the sys- 
tem automatically separates admin- 
istrative from computer traffic at the 
Center, and also classifies data for 
the computer. 


Four projects now in process 


How the system operates may be 
summarized by means of this simple 
example: 

A message originating in any of 
the company’s stations is punched 
into standard five-channel paper 
tape. Messages destined for Camillus 
are preceded by a three-letter code 
which determines how the message is 
to be handled. Information from this 
paper tape is fed into electronic 
equipment which translates the mes- 
sage into electrical impulses that 
carry, via the network, from the 
transmitting point to the switching 
center. There the message is punched 
automatically on paper tape. 
Through a similar process, the mes- 
sage is transmitted from the switching 
center to the Center at Camillus. 
There, an electronic device converts 
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the information to paper tape which, 
in turn, is converted to punched 
cards. The information on the 
punched cards is conveyed to a unit 
which translates the information to 
metal magnetic tape. The informa- 
tion then is carried from the mag- 
netic tape into the Univac System 
and computations made in accord- 
ance with instructions fed into the 
computer. Magnetic tape then car- 
ries the completed computation to a 
high speed printer, where results of 
the computation are transferred to 
paper in readable form. 


At present, four major projects 
are in process at the Center. First is 
transfer of a payroll of some 27,000 
employees to Univac; second is es- 
tablishment of a company-wide inte- 
grated customer order entry system 
involving installation of 34 new five- 
channel IBM Cardatype machines at 
22 shipping points throughout the 
country; third is design and installa- 
tion of a mechanized order entry and 
invoicing system for Sylvania’s Radio 


and Television Division, and fourth 
is transfer of all the company’s basic 
statistical reports and related sales- 
accounting information, performed 
on a divisional basis but processed 
at the Center. 

Other assignments, according to 
James D. Gallagher, manager of 
planning and development at the 
Center, are now in various stages of 
study, and include: Implementation 
of payroll programming to provide 
means of computing and analyzing 
incentive payrolls and all by-product 
information for cost accounting and 
management operational analyses: 
development of a product automatic 
stock-replenishment program to serv- 
ice both field warehousing and divi- 
sional requirements; and develop- 
ment of a management analysis 
group and integration of its activities 
with operations at the Center. 

Eventually, Sylvania officials have 
stated, all record-keeping related to 
the engineering, manufacturing, dis- 
tribution and administrative phases 

(To page 73) 
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AN ACUTE NEED for modern, 
efficient office space in which to 
consolidate company offices under 
one roof was the main purpose be- 
hind Colgate-Palmolive’s consider- 
ing a move from Jersey City, N. J. to 
New York, and its striking new Park 
Avenue office, emphasizing simplic- 
ity of furnishings and space-conscious 
layout, is the result of the company’s 


(for offices designed for 300 
or more employees) 


Colgate -Palmolive Company 


New York, N.Y. 


original planning and _ fact-finding 
activities. 

In spite of the small, yet noticeable 
exodus of firms from New York City 
within the past several years, Col- 
gate’s early studies and surveys indi- 
cated that the best interests of the 
company would be served by locat- 
ing its offices in the rapidly expand- 
ing Grand Central area of midtown 


Typical executive office is light, spacious and airy 


Manhattan. Thus, the advisability 
of remaining in Jersey City, or of 
moving to a suburban community— 
two other possible actions studied by 
management—both were discounted 
in favor of the Manhattan move. 

Among major reasons for the deci- 
sion were (1) the availability of per- 
sonnel, volume-wise at any rate, on 
the New York side of the Hudson 
River, and (2) the accessibility of 
the new office, certain to enhance 
sales relationships. And, Colgate re- 
ports, less than a five per cent loss in 
personnel was encountered as a re- 
sult of the change. 

Next, management initiated nec- 
essary steps for the company’s offices, 
then spread over four separate build- 
ings, to move into its new head- 
quarters. Directly opposite the 
famed Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the 
24-story aluminum- and _ glass- 
sheathed structure, named for its 
principal tenant, now contains in 
nine floors all headquarters opera- 
tions of the company. Included 
among these are such departments 
as soap and industrial sales, manu- 
facturing,/and engineering, central 
engineering, market research, traffic. 
industrial relations and other neces- 
sary administrative departments. 
Construction of the building was 
started in September 1954, and Col- 
gate’s 1485 employees occupied their 
new quarters in February 1956—the 
same year, incidentally, that the 
firm celebrated its 150th anniversary. 

Occupying floors four through 12, 
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Large, attractive main reception area, featuring modern decor, is highlighted by prominent display 
fixture which contains samples of company products 


Colgate’s offices consist of 260,000 
square feet of the building’s 575,000 
square foot area. The building it- 
self, for which Emery Roth & Sons 
served as architect, contains a base of 
deep red granite up to the second 
floor. From this floor extending up- 
ward and between aluminum mul- 
lions are series of aluminum windows 
separated by beige Carrara glass. 
The lobby is lined with black mar- 
ble, except for white marble setbacks, 
and the trim and fixtures are of stain- 
less steel. 

General offices of Colgate-Palm- 
olive feature light blue vinyl-asbestos 
tile floors, with desks and walls in 
autumn haze (a light grey-tan): 
chairs are aluminum with red nylon 
upholstery. Simple color combina- 
tions were designed especially to 
promote pleasing working areas for 
employees, as opposed to use of 
multi-colored backdrops to attract— 
or perhaps startle—the occasional 
visitor. Since employees must “live 
with” an office color scheme day-in 
and day-out, Colgate explains, the 
company favored a soft monotone 
throughout. This deeor is in evidence 
in all departments; only in the 
seventh floor cafeteria, where many 
colors are employed, is there a vari- 
ance in the blue-grey-red composi- 
tion. 

A new type of recessed lighting 
fixture, using optical-type lenses for 
diffusing light, was designed, and the 
entire office area is particularly well- 
lighted. Desks all have Texolite tops 
(somewhat similar to Formica), and 
desks with specially-designed inte- 
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riors conceal raceways for enclosed 
telephone and electrical wiring, work 
organizers and transparent reference 
shelves. 

The air-conditioning system, in 
operation the year round, provides 
not only heating and cooling but also 
ventilation. ‘Temperatures are con- 
trolled automatically by thermo- 
stats located at selected points on 
each floor to maintain even tempera- 
tures, and each of the more than 225 
private offices features individual 
controls. Air-conditioning for sum- 
mer cooling operates on a tempera- 
ture variance basis—i.e., as outside 
temperatures increase, inside tem- 
peratures are adjusted to maintain a 
pre-determined difference of approxi- 
mately ten degrees. 


Robot device records messages 


The spacious, comfortable cafe- 
teria, seating 516 persons, includes 
two serving lines, one for hot meals 
and another for sandwiches and light 
lunches. The sandwich line contains 
a counter grill for a special variety 
of short orders, and an area for table 
service for 100 is maintained. Ad- 
joining the cafeteria is a recreation 
room furnished with facilities for re- 
laxation, and a “quiet” room, along- 
side the recreation area, is included 
for those desiring a rest period free 
from smoking, talking and the usual 
recreation-room disturbances. 

As far as office operations are con- 
cerned, each of the nine floors has 
its own storeroom for stationery and 
supplies, precluding use of cabinets 


to house such articles, and each also 
maintains a mailroom sub-station to 
handle all mail, messenger requests 
and supply requisitions. A vertical 
mail conveyor connects all floors with 
rapid and continuous service. 

Incoming calls after hours are 
answered by a robot device which 
records messages for delivery when 
the switchboard reopens. An under- 
floor duct system for telephone and 
electric wiring was designed to elim- 
inate need for drilling holes in floors 
for outlets. In hard-usage areas, a 
sprayed-on plastic coating covers 
each wall with a solid sheet of plastic. 
This material can be repaired by 
spraying additional plastic, and 
colors can be changed by tinting the 
plastic and applying another layer 
over existing walls. 

The single question asked of per- 
sonnel scheduled to occupy private 
offices was simple: “How many 
visitors do you entertain at one 
time?” The size of the offices, there- 
fore, was determined by answers to 
this query. Asa result, private offices 
vary in dimensions, yet are designed 
to embrace the maximum space re- 
quired for each occupant. Standard 
furniture was pre-determined, al- 
though individual choices of colors 
were offered, and Colgate reports 
satisfaction with this system. 

Aware of the fact that expansion 
might cramp their quarters in later 
years, management officials retained 
the right to “recapture” three addi- 
tional floors, now leased to other 
concerns, beginning in 1960. In line 
with this thinking, layout and place- 
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ment of furnishings were designed 
in a simple, yet unusual pattern to 
afford adequate space. Sixty-inch 
desks, in three rows, are lined in 
such a manner as to allow aisle areas 
between rows of three feet, 18 inches, 
and three feet, respectively, from the 
left to the right boundaries of each 
section. Into these aisles is placed 
various office equipment, allowing 
employees to step from their work 
stations to aisle areas when use of 
typewriter tables, dictating equip- 
ment, et al. is required. 

In drafting rooms, self-contained 
desk units combine reference areas 
with work space for clusters of four 
to six draftsmen at each unit. By 
means of such planning, much- 
needed space is conserved and elbow } 
room provided the individual em- 
ployee. Likewise, credenzas housing 
handy reference material and reports 
are used extensively. 

Of particular assistance to man- 
agement in 1954, when the move 
was contemplated, was an “‘inspec- ) 
tion tour” undertaken by Colgate 
officials of various offices which had 
won awards in previous years’ 
“Office of the Year” competitions 
sponsored by Office Management mag- 
azine. A great many new offices 
were examined, too, Colgate points 
out, to discuss errors in planning ! 
which had become apparent to these 
companies once they actually moved 
into their new homes. One of these 
faults was emphasized during such a 
a visit to one company’s new kitchen. | 

It seems this company had not 
only air-conditioned its cafeteria but 
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Employees’ recreation room is modern, comfortable 
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Two serving lines provide employees with sandwiches, light lunches and counter grill for short orders 
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300 or more employees) 


Ford Motor Company 


Dearborn, Michigan 


THE NAMES of Ford and America 
symbolize for many persons through- 
out the world the individual achieve- 
ment possible in a nation which en- 
courages the dreams and ideals of its 
citizenry. So, perhaps, it is only 
natural that the address designating 
the location of Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s new home for administrative 
offices is “The American Road, 
Dearborn, Michigan.” 

The recently-completed 12-story 
structure dominates a 90-acre land- 
scaped site about nine miles from 
downtown Detroit, for decades the 
capital of the automotive empire. 
Providing office space for 3100 Ford 
staff employees in its 950,000 square 
feet of floor space, the air-conditioned 
building contains 12 floors and a two- 
story penthouse for service equip- 
ment and executive facilities. It 
rises to a height of 200 feet. 

An elevated curved ramp ap- 
proaches the main “American Road” 
entrance to the building, and em- 
ployees enter through a concourse in 
the service annex which leads from 
a huge employee parking lot to the 
main lobby. A separate purchasing 
lobby is located on the west side of 
the building and a visitors’ entrance 
is situated on the east side. Rather 
like a version of New York’s United 
Nations Building built horizontally 
instead of vertically, the exterior 
typifies the new “glass envelope” 
type of architecture. 

The spacious main lobby makes 
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French Rouge Antique marble, glass walls distinguish main lobby 


extensive use of exterior glass walls 
and French Rouge Antique marble 
for interior finish. A decorative pool, 
art work and a display of company 
products highlight other sections of 
the lobby. 

Harley H. Melzian, vice president 
and director of interior and graphic 
design for W. B. Ford Design Corp., 
Detroit, stated recently that the goal 
for the interior design of the new 
building “was to achieve good de- 
sign, function, durability and a sense 
of integration with the structural 
architecture.” 

“Coupled with the efforts,” he con- 
tinued, “was the awareness of dig- 


nity, pleasant working conditions 
and a sense of gaiety in color and 
pattern.” Thus, while extensive use 
of natural light is made possible by 
the glass exterior, luminous ceilings 
were installed in all offices in the 
main unit and in many areas of the 
service annex. Fiberglas drapes en- 
hance the light and airy effects in 
several locations, and movable walls 
constructed of wood and glass panels 
were used for office partitions in the 
main unit. Although exterior glass 
is tinted and heat-absorbing, alumi- 
nium Venetian blinds were installed 
in all offices to help reduce heat and 
glare. 
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Movable “walls” of wood and glass pa 


a 


nels partition offices 


Approximately 60,000 incoming, outgoing and internal telephone 


calls are handled each day by the switchboard center 


An unusual ceiling in the 500-seat 
auditorium combines lighting _ fix- 
tures with sound-reflecting baffes. 
The auditorium is equipped with'a 
turn-table stage, projection booth 
and Cinemascope screen. Several 
examples of decorative and func- 
tional modern art are found in cer- 
tain locations which, according to 
Mr. Melzian, “‘give a personal type 
of warmth in contrast to structural 
severity.” The modern forms, he 
added, offer each viewer a freedom 
of interpretation which can be a 
personal reward. 

A 37-foot pool with set sprays of 
water is situated in the main lobby, 
Designed by Richard Jennings of 
Detroit, the pool was included to 
project a pleasant, relaxing outdoor 
sound into the interior. Located near 
the pool is a large abstract metal map 
of the world, formed of welded pieces 
of steel coated with brass and ceramic 
coloring. 


Paintings used extensively 


More than 80 original paintings 
were used in executive offices 
throughout the building, and art 
work also decorates the office area 
occupied by members of the com- 
pany’s administration committee on 
the top floor. Marble and woods 
used in the interior represent several 
foreign countries. The 14,000 square 
feet of marble includes, apart from 
French Rouge Antique, St. Laurent 
from France, Calcutta Golden Vein 
from Italy and Italian Cremo. On 
the 12th, or executive floor, a great 
variety of wood paneling— including 
teak, walnut and cherry—reflects the 
choice of paneling offered to each 
executive for his office. The modern 


Units of the communications system 
are built into desks 
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Cafeteria contains series of paintings 


decor of the cafeteria and adjoining 
employees’ lounge is highlighted by 
three - dimensional abstractions 
created by Charles Harper, the 
noted artist. The 34 paintings and 
constructions portray wild life and 
foliage native to Michigan. 

The main unit is divided into 
offices with specially-designed mov- 
able walls constructed of wood panels 
and plate glass. Eleven passenger 
and freight elevators serve the build- 
ing, in addition to escalators that 
carry passengers from the lobby to 
the eighth floor of the main unit, and 
between the two levels of the service 
annex. 

The service unit at the rear of the 
building contains a three-level ga- 
rage, a 625-seat cafeteria, kitchens, 
dining rooms, sandwich shop, audi- 
torium, employees’ lounge, barber 


shop, photographic studi s and 
“housekeeping” facilities. Parking 
spaces in the building area, in 


addition to the indoor garage, pro- 
vide space for more than 2300 auto- 
mobiles. 

The “curtain wall’’ exterior is con- 
structed of insulated porcelain-glazed 
steel panels, aluminium framing and 
tinted, heat-absorbing glass. Vertical 
steel columns are encased in concrete 
and sheathed in sheet aluminium. Al- 
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and “constructions” by noted artist Charles Harper 


most five acres of glass, or more than 
205,000 square feet, were used for the 
exterior and interior. 

One advantageous feature of the 
layout of the new building is its in- 
clusion of the purchasing department 
in a separate wing with its own ele- 
vators. This arrangement permits 
salesmen to make their calls on this 
department without interfering with 
general Ford routines and personnel. 

Erection of the new building re- 
quired more than 4,000,000 man- 


Kitchen prepares meals for 3000 persons daily 


hours of construction labor. One of 
the nation’s largest office buildings oc- 
cupied by a single company, it is the 
fifth Ford ‘“‘home office’ location 
since the company was founded in 
1903. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
New York, served as architects. 
The handling of an immense 
amount of mail, telegrams and tele- 
phone calls indicates, in statistics at 
least, the volume of work turned out 
today in the new home of the 
(To page 74) 
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Capitol Records, Inc. 


Hollywood, California 


Rising circular tower, 12 stories high, reflects unique construction 
and design that is expressed throughout new building 


(for offices designed for up to 
300 employees) 


CONTRARY to what had been 
termed a “popular Hollywood con- 
ception,” the new studios and inter- 
national executive office building of 
Capitol Records, Inc. was not de- 
signed “round” because its purpose 
is to house a record manufacturing 
company. 

True, the 11 porcelain enamel 
metal brows that extend from the 
ceiling level of each tower floor 
might resemble a stack of platters 
awaiting their turn to be dropped 
into the playing groove of some giant 
recorder; and true, the tower’s spire 
that serves as a beacon to flash the 
word “Hollywood” in Morse code 
might resemble a 


Welton Becket, of Welton Becket, 
F. A. I. A., and Associates, Los 
Angeles, the Capitol Tower is the 


) 


| 
) 


phonograph , 
needle. But, according to Architect , 


direct result of good principles and | 


carefully evaluated economics. 

“Two requirements which Capitol 
had swung the design from a conven- 
tional rectangular building to a cir- 
cular structure,” continued Mr. 
Becket, and thus, the “world’s first 
circular office building,” located at 
the crossroads of Hollywood and 
Vine in the heart of the film capital, 
is tangible evidence of his firm’s hav- 
ing met the exact space requirements 
of the client. 

“One of the requirements was that 
Capitol, in the words of Glenn Wal- 
lichs, its president, wanted ‘a modern 
building which would reflect the 
spirit and .vision of the company.’ 
Unique but practical design was the 
order. The second was that during 
planning conferences it developed 
that Capitol’s various departments 
each needed between 5,000 and 
6,000 square feet of space.” 

Architect Becket’s design depart- 
ment already had determined that 
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the most practical round building 
should be 90 feet in diameter. Less 
than a 45-foot radius would have 
cramped the peripheral offices and 
central core which would contain the 
utilities; more than a 45-foot radius 
would have resulted either in waste 
of service and office space or in the 
necessity of designing a second corri- 
dor to serve a second ring of offices. 

A 90-foot diameter circle provided 
6300 gross square feet. By efficiently 
placing such services as elevators, 
duct shafts, stairways, storage and 
janitor space in the central core, 
only 14 per cent of the gross area of 
the circular building would be oc- 
cupied by service facilities. Rec- 
tangular buildings usually require 20 
per cent for these purposes. 

“Hence, the net square footage,” 
Mr. Becket said, “the usable floor 
space on each of the building’s 12 
circular floors, was 5400 square feet 
—just what the record makers or- 
dered.” 

Interesting also is the fact that the 
circular plan required 20 per cent 
less surface area for outer walls. 
This correspondingly reduces the 
heat loss or heat gain through the 
walls and brings obvious advantages 
in heating and air-conditioning. In 
addition to the lessened heat load, 
the supply lines radiate from the cen- 
ter, obviating long duct runs which 
bring line loss in the heating and 
cooling systems. Time and motion 
engineers highlight the fact that the 
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amount of time required in inter- 
office travel will be cut considerably 
in comparison with that needed 
in right-angle floor plans. 

The new 13-story structure rises 
to the height-limit for a building in 
the city (13 stories or 150 feet are 
maximum in Los Angeles), and the 
Capitol Tower also includes the first 
studios ever constructed from the 
ground up for the production of high- 
fidelity recordings. These studios, a 
portion of which are underground, 
are on the first level of the unique 
building. 


Studio construction is unique 


The rectangular base of the build- 
ing and tower is of reinforced con- 
crete, topped with the 100-foot 
aluminum spire. Like the windows, 
the porcelain enamel metal brows are 
in continuous bands around the 360- 
degree tower. Gross area in the 
building is about 93,000 square feet; 
the net usable area, about 80,000 
square feet. Capitol occupies the 
first, second, third, and the ninth 
through the 13th floors. The re- 
maining floors, four through eight, 
are leased to various other concerns. 

Ceilings throughout are acoustic 
tile fastened direct to concrete slabs, 
except for the first floor, where in 
most areas the ceilings are suspended. 
The building’s air-conditioning sys- 
tem is in two parts. One part serves 
the outer rim of the circle through 


registers on the vertical surface of the 
lowered ceiling next to windows (the 
“plenum” chamber). Hot and cold 
air is supplied by blowers in this 
outer plenum chamber, which blow 
air through coil units containing 
chilled and hot water. This water is 
piped to units on each floor from 
compressors and the boiler on the 
first floor. 

The second part cools and heats 
the inner area through the plenum 
chamber, represented by the lowered 
ceilings above the core area. Air for 
this central unit is supplied from 
cooling units, served by compressors 
and boilers on the first floor. All 
air-conditioning is controlled by 
thermostats, located throughout of- 
fice areas. The metal brows, apart 
from their role in the over-all building 
design, deflect the sun for protection 
of the interior and reduce the air- 
conditioning load. 

The frame of the building is of 
concrete reinforced with steel. Floor 
slabs are eight inches thick; the para- 
pet around the outer rim of each 
floor is 15 inches thick. Designed to 
resist possible earthquake strains, the 
frame requires no beam structure 
between the outside and inside circles 
of columns. 

Of particular interest is the studio 
construction. Outside walls are of 
concrete, ten inches in thickness. In- 
side walls are completely separate 
from outside walls, are built of steel 
studs, acoustic plaster and acoustic 
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Colorful design and modern treatment characterize main reception area 
which reemphasizes circular motif of building 


Conference rooms, designed for maximum comfort and efficiency, contain 
“lightweight” furnishings in keeping with building 


tile, and stand on a separate floor 
which does not touch the outside 
wall. The inside floor is a three-inch 
concrete slab, resting on a two-inch 
layer of cork which, in turn, rests 
upon a foundation slab, six inches 
thick. 

Wood panels hanging on the studio 
walls in zigzag pattern are called 
“splays.” These panels swing either 
way to expose, in one direction, a 
wood surface, and in the other direc- 
tion an acoustic tile surface. Thus, 
it is possible to make the wall of each 
studio half hard (wood and acoustic 
tile), or all soft (acoustic tile only). 
This is an important factor in achiev- 
ing correct sound in the studio. 


All offices are “outside” 


All offices in the building are ‘‘out- 
side” offices. Capitol considers this 
an important feature, since there are 
no waste corners which must be 
cleaned, heated or cooled, and oper- 
ating and maintenance costs are 
kept to a minimum. With function 
as the byword during planning and 
construction stages, the building now 
lends itself to particular operations 
carried on by Capitol. Ground floor 
studios are laid out in blocks for pur- 
poses of self-containment; upper 
floors, divided into outer - ring 
wedges, give spaciousness, airiness 
and privacy—and since there are no 
corner or back offices, all are co- 
adjoined around the great outer ring 
of the building; “pool” areas for 
oflice personnel are attractive, in that 
no two clerks are exactly in line with 
one another, and since rows of desks 
are curved or on radials from the 
outer wall departmentalization is 
snhanced; communications, the 
company reports, is satisfactory due 
to the circular design, and employee 
morale is excellent with that ‘“‘iso- 
lated feeling” eliminated. 

The decor relies heavily on light 
shades in color harmonies. Office 
furniture likewise is of lightweight 
construction, since bulky furniture, 
in so well-lighted a building, would 
appear awkward. 

In keeping with the dynamic 
growth of the entire Los Angeles 
area, the Capitol Tower was con- 
structed adjacent to a main artery of 
the expanding Hollywood Freeway 
system—a prime location, one which 
matches its newest tenant in high- 
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Richly decorated in steel, the Institute’s new headquarters is located in the home office building of 


Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 


and Steel Institute 
New York, N.Y. 


LODGED ON the 38th floor of the 
new 45-story Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany Building in midtown New York 
are the new headquarter offices of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
an organization which encompasses 
most of the nation’s steel producers. 
And in line with the organization’s 
name, as well as the stainless steel- 
sheathed exterior of the skyscraper 
which contains it, the stainless steel 
motif is used for nearly every decora- 
tive touch in its offices—even includ- 
ing utilization of specially-created 
embossed panels of stainless steel for 
the walls of the Institute. 

The many imaginative uses of steel 
and steel products may be observed 
in the Institute’s offices, proving that 
the metal, when combined with the 
creative touch, can have great beauty 
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as well as durability. Clear glass 
doors, framed in satin-finished stain- 
less steel, open into the general re- 
ception area at one end of the hall, 
while unpolished plate glass doors, 
likened to the opaque qualities of 
frosted glass but with much more 
attractive coloring, open to the exec- 
utive reception area at the other. 
Through the clear glass, the first 
sight of the new office area is a spe- 
cially-constructed steel and wood el- 
shaped desk. The wall behind the 
receptionist’s desk is covered with 
a rectangular basket weave of stain- 
less steel wire—used in certain 
industrial processes—on which the 
Institute’s name has been applied 
with letters of stainless steel. 

Walls of both the general recep- 
tion areas and executive offices are 
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(for offices designed for 
up to 300 employees) 
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Secretaries to Institute staff members are adjacent to their 
’ private offices in corridor strip 


lined with stainless steel panels which 
have been embossed and_ porcelain 
enameled. ‘The result, a deeply- 
textured surface with exposed metal 
on raised surfaces and color on re- 
cessed surfaces, creates an_ effect 
similar to that associated with an- 
tiqued furniture, and lends to each 
wall a soft and pleasing, yet varied 
oclortone. ‘This effect is created by 
spraying the embossed panels with 
a colored glaze and then wiping the 
glaze from the high points of the 
pattern prior to the baking process. 
Baking permanently enamels _ re- 
cessed surfaces, leaves raised sur- 
faces gleaming metal. 
Staff offices are set apart 

In order to incorporate a number 
of distinct activities and to keep vari- 
ous departments more or less self- 
contained—necessary procedures for 
an organization which serves many 
different functions for the steel in- 
dustry—the rectangular floor plan 
has been laid out in such a fashion 
that the board room and rooms for 
major Institute oflicers have their 
own separate entrances and recep- 
tion areas. Officers representing 
major steel companies, as well as 
their secretaries, have private ollices, 
and staff members of the Institute 
are situated in a row of oflices, with 
secretaries adjacent in corridor strips 
outside private offices. Staff oflices 
are set off from the secretarial corri- 
dor by floor-to-ceiling panels of un- 
polished plate glass, similar to that 
used to separate the executive recep- 
tion area from the elevator well. 
Thus the maximum possible amount 
of natural light passes from the 
first tier of oflices to the secretarial 
corridor. Movable steel panels, 
enameled in harmonizing colors, 
separate staff ollices from each 
other. This careful planning pre- 
cludes the necessity for  ollicers 
to pass through general ollice areas 
to reach their offices. 

The steel motif is carried through 
in the reception area by use of buffed 
steel rods to separate the couches for 
visitors from the beginning of the 
corridor leading back to the working 
area. Doors throughout the ollices 
are of buffed stainless steel, as are all 
door-knobs, hinges, water fountains 
and fixtures. And, of course, office 
furniture throughout the organiza- 
tion is of steel construction. 

One entire corner of the 38th floor 
is occupied by the Institute’s library, 
which includes an immense amount 
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Board room, only room featuring wood, has furniture, folding wall panels of wood construction 


of technical information for the staff 
or individuals who require research 
material on any phase of iron and 
steel or their manufacture. A con- 
trasting note in the functionally- 
designed library is struck by use of 
inset panel display cases in which are 
exhibited old and rare books on 
metallurgy and steel making, and 
various memorabilia associated with 
the industry. 

Still another unusual use of stain- 
less steel for decorative purposes is 
demonstrated in the executive recep- 
tion foyer. Protected from the public 
by its opaque, unpolished plate glass 
doors, the foyer employs a solid sheet 
of stainless which has been embossed, 
but not enameled, in an irregular 
pattern. Gleaming dully, it lends a 
rich and colorful luster to a room in 
which other colors are muted, and 
the foyer contrasts impressively with 
the general reception area where 
steel wire basket weave dominates. 

Interior structural columns—the 
bane of many appearance-conscious 
designers—have been sheathed with 
heavy sheets of buffed stainless on 
two sides, and with in-sloped panels 
of enameled steel on the remaining 
two. Thus, the columns carry for- 
ward the decorative theme of the 
Offices, rather than serve as unsightly 
interruptions typical in so many 
offices. 


The board room constitutes prac- 
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tically the only concession by the In- 
stitute to another, and somewhat 
older building material—wood. The 
board table, although supported on 
steel legs, is of wood construction, 
as are the folding panels that sep- 
arate the board room from the ad- 
jacent serving room used for lunches 
for board and committee members 
during all-day meetings. One unique 
feature of the handsome wooden 
panels is their manner of construc- 
tion: Each may be folded directly 
into a recess in the wall. This recess 
is closed by another wooden panel, 
so when dividing panels are not in 
use no trace of them, or of any divi- 
sion between board and _= serving 
room, exists. 


This comparatively lavish use of 
wood in the board room, however, 
does not represent a complete tri- 
umph of wood over steel. Window 
walls of the room are sheathed in 
irregularly-embossed stainless, and 
one end wall in smooth enameled 
stainless. 


Statistically speaking, more than 
50 tons of sheet steel, and eight tons 
of stainless sheet and bars were used 
in the new offices. Efficient and 
strikingly handsome, the headquar- 
ters of the Institute is a tribute to the 
imagination of the architect respon- 
sible for interior design, J. Gordon 
Carr, of J. Gordon Carr Associates, 
New York, and to the versatility, 


beauty and flexibility of the metal 
which the Iron and Steel Institute 
represents. 


Suppliers’ List 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS (WALLS 
AND CEILINGS): The Armstrong Cork 
Co. 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MA- 
CHINES: Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co.“Inc. and Marchant Calculators, Inc. 


ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT: The 
Elliot Addressing Machine Co. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES: Burroughs Corp. 


CARPETING: Magee Carpet Co. 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. 


DUPLICATING AND COPYING 
EQUIPMENT: American Photo Equip- 
ment Co. and A. B. Dick Co. 


EXECUTIVE FURNITURE: Domore 
Chair Co., Inc., Knoll Associates, Inc. 
and Edgewood Furniture Co. (chairs) ; 
Shaw-Walker Co. (desks). 


FLOOR TILES: The Armstrong Cork Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE FURNITURE: Do- 
more Chairs (chairs); Shaw-Walker 
(desks and filing equipment). 


MAILROOM MACHINES: Pitney - 
Bowes, Inc. 
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MOVABLE PARTITIONS: The Pros- 
perity Co. 

OVERHEAD LIGHTING  EQUIP- 
MENT: Gotham Lighting Corp. 

TYPEWRITERS (ELECTROMATIC): 

International Business Machines Corp. 


Stanvac— 
(From page 55) 


ard-Vacuum’s communications sys- 
tem—possibly one of the most ad- 
vanced internal-external networks 
yet devised—is located in the central 
transcription room. Of two major 
components, the communications 
network includes an electronic dic- 
tation circuit and pneumatic tube 
system. The first enables a person to 
pick up a telephone-type transmitter, 
push a button and dictate a letter, 
memorandum or cable for typing in 
the transcription room. Every com- 
munication is assigned a code num- 
ber, which indicates its routing, 
processing and filing. The dictator’s 
message is recorded on plastic disks 
and put into its final typed form by a 
transcriptionist. 

Intertwined within the walls is a 
high-speed pneumatic tube system 
through which letters, files and even 
small objects are directed in a matter 
of seconds to any part of the build- 
ing. Encased in a plastic container, 
the communication is routed to any 
one of 20 receiving stations by dial- 
ing a number. These conveyors con- 
tinue around the loop covering the 
entire structure at a speed of 25 feet 
a second until they reach the proper 
terminal dialed by the sender. In 
this manner, typed material is 
quickly returned from the transcrip- 
tion room to the office where the 
message originated. The pneumatic 
tube system also carries office-to- 
office memoranda, correspondence 
from the central file room, and 
periodicals requested from the 
library. 

No central clearing station, re- 
quiring re-routing of in-transit car- 
riers, is used. The automatic switch- 
ing unit can control more than 1500 
carriers an hour, allowing Stanvac to 
centralize its files and other services 
that must be used by many depart- 
ments without impairment of office 
efficiency. 

A total of 266 separate dictating 
stations are linked with 28 recorders. 
The complex system was designed to 
accommodate a possible total of 400 
dictating stations and 40 recorders, 
should future expansion necessitate 
these additional installations. 
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Transcription center departmentalized 


Much discussion, prior to installa- 
tion of this telephone-dictation sys- 
tem, revolved around whether to 
use manual switches at each execu- 
tive’s desk to offer each dictator his 
choice of six recorders. Following 
recommendations of Gray Phon- 
Audograph _ personnel, however, 
Stanvac decided to departmentalize 
its ‘Transcription Center into four 
categories, each distinguished by the 
type of language or terminology used. 
The switchboard is designed to meet 
both of these conditions, and it auto- 
matically selects a recorder in one of 
the categories: Engineering, account- 
ing, general services, and marketing. 
This method eliminates the need for 
executives to hunt around with 
manual switches for a free recorder. 

As_ highly efficient as anything 
in the new Stanvac headquarters 
is the record-keeping operation. 

In central filing, nine stations 
have been created to correspond 
to the nine major functional break- 
downs which Stanvac uses for all 
communications. Each is headed 
by a senior records clerk who 
is an expert in his particular func- 
tion, while a tenth station, also headed 
by a senior records clerk, main- 
tains inactive records for all functions. 

Correspondence as it is dictated 
is designated as belonging to one 
of the nine major categories, so 
that filing correctly becomes al- 
most an automatic procedure. In 
effect, everyone who handles papers 
at Stanvac plays an important 
role in the record-keeping function. 

The building also features a com- 
plete sound system used to broadcast 
announcements and messages. Re- 
corded programs and “live” events 
also may be broadcast on this cir- 
cuit, and it delivers room-controlled 
music-while-you-work to the larger 
work areas. Other features of the 
interior include flexibility by means 
of movable walls, and individual con- 
trols for both air-conditioning and 
heating in every office. The New 
York firm of Eggers and Higgins 
served as architect for the structure. 

Neither conventional nor bizarre, 
Stanvac’s new headquarters well 
might presage an innovation in 
modern architecture: The construc- 
tion of home office buildings which, 
by me ns of decorations and basic 
design indicate externally the centers 
of operations that form a vital part 
of these companies’ existence. 


Suppliers’ List 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS (WALLS 
AND CEILINGS): —Johns-Manville 
Corp. 

ADDING AND CALCULATING MaA- 
CHINES: Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Friden Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Burroughs Corp., National 
Cash Register Co., Marchant Calcula- 
tors, Inc., Remington Rand, Inc. and 
Olivetti Corp. of America. 


ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT: Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp. 

AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: 
York Corp. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES: National Cash Register 
Co. 

CARPETING: James Templeton Co. 


DESK SETS: McDonald Products Corp, 
(blotters and ashtrays). 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Gray Mfe. 
Co. 


DUPLICATING AND COPYING 
EQUIPMENT: A. B. Dick Co., Times 
Facsimile Corp., Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., Davidson Corp., Challenge 
Co., General Binding Corp., Thomas 
Mechanical Collator Corp., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Ditto, Inc., The Haloid Co. 
and Ozalid Div., General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 

EXECUTIVE FURNITURE: Albano 
Co. (executive offices and dining room 
and main lobby); Walter P. Sauer & 
Sons (board room); Schmieg & Kotzian, 
Inc. (chairman of the board), and Wood 
& Hogan, Inc. (small conference room). 


FANS AND AIR CIRCULATORS: 
American Blower Co. 


FLOOR TILES: Robbins Floor Products, 
Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICE FURNITURE: 
Steelcase, Inc. (all steel furniture, desks 
and other working units, filing equipment 
and credenzas); Domore Chair Co., Inc. 
and Steelcase, Inc. (chairs), and Thonet 
Industries, Inc. (employees’ lounge). 

MICROFILM EQUIPMENT: Recordak 
Corp. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS: The E. F. 
Hauserman Co. 

MUSIC: Muzak Corp. 


OVERHEAD LIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT: Fullerton Electric Co. (fluores- 
cent fixtures), and Lightolier, Inc. 


PAPER: Howard Co., Whiting Paper Co., 
Millers Falls Paper Co. and Fra-opaque 
Co. (bond); Resolute Paper Co. and 
Neenah Paper Co. (ledger). 


PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM: Airmatic 
Systems Corp. 

PUNCHED CARD EQUIPMENT: In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

SAFES: The Mosler Safe Co. 

TYPEWRITERS (ELECTRIC): Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 


WATER COOLERS: Halsey Taylor Co. 
and Filtrine Mfg. Co., Inc. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Sylvania— 
(From page 59) 


of the company will be handled at 
Camillus. It remains Sylvania’s be- 
lief that data processing will make de- 
centralization even more effective 
than previously, since the Center 
will perform functions of the “drudg- 
ery type,” thereby saving decentral- 
ized management from routine tasks 
and affording it more time to devote 
to planning and effectuating opti- 
mum return on investment. Thus, 
although the manner of reporting 
data to top management is uniform 
throughout, each decentralized office 
is left to carry out individual, self- 
contained clerical procedures in an 
independent manner. 

The decision to establish the Cen- 
ter, obviously, created a communica- 
tions design problem of considerable 
magnitude. Early studies revealed 
that, because of the organization of 
the company, as well as for opera- 
tional and economic considerations, 
it would be necessary to provide a 
system which could serve both as an 
administrative unit and as a data 
processing network. It developed, 
however, that an inherent conflict 
existed between the administrative 
reporting requirements of Sylvania 
and its data processing requirements, 
and this fact greatly influenced the 
design of the system. In one respect, 
therefore, the new communications 
system is really an extension of the 
input and output of the data proc- 
essing system. In its administrative 
role, however, it is a separate and 
distinct unit established to service 
the administrative traffic require- 
ments of the company as a whole. 

By means of linear programming, 
early studies even determined the 
best location for the new Center. 
Communications loads of Sylvania’s 
many scattered applications were 
evaluated, and Camillus was found 
to be the one geographical point in 
the nation where messages from com- 
pany installations could be delivered 
most efficiently and with the lowest 
possible load on the leased wire 
circuits. 

At present, the Center is staffed by 
four groups, apart from clerical work- 
ers: Univac operations and program- 
ming personnel, systems and proce- 
dures analysts, a planning and de- 
velopment group, and communica- 
tions technicians. 

Once the basic layout of the Center 
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was determined and the elevation 
agreed upon (the Center is situated 
on the crest of a hill overlooking a 
wide valley), the problem of con- 
struction time had to be faced—and 
met. A deadline had been estab- 
lished for installation of the Univac 
System and communications equip- 
ment. To meet this deadline, porce- 
lain and glass wall panels were used 
along the entire 270 foot length in 
both front and rear elevations. A 
cellular steel floor and steel plate roof 
were provided. To close the ends and 
the service columns, natural brick 
walls were constructed. These latter 
were completed long after the cement 
floors had been laid and the equip- 
ment already installed. Final com- 
pletion date was about eight months 
after ground-breaking, but by that 
time about one-third of the Center’s 
population was at work in the build- 
ing. 


‘Spectators’ gallery” included 


Special features of the Center in- 
clude a glass-enclosed “Spectators’ 
Gallery” to afford viewing of both 
computer and communication areas; 
glass-enclosed end stairways to allow 
indepartmental traffic from both 
ends of the building, and four sep- 
arate air-conditioning systems. The 
rectangular building, 60 feet deep by 
270 feet in length, provides a central 
lobby and service area; a machine 
and communication area to the right, 
occupying about 7000 square feet: 
sufficient space to the left for execu- 
tive offices, office management and 
dispensary, systems and procedures 
groups, conference rooms, and space 
for the warehousing and service de- 
partments. 


Success of the Camillus project 
represents a tangible tribute to both 
Sylvania and the technicians whose 
work has made such an installation 
possible. 


The Center well may serve as a 
prototype of tomorrow’s office—a 
nerve center connected by private 
wire to every company facility. Its 
importance to Sylvania was sum- 
marized last June when Mr. Mit- 
chell, while explaining “why we did 
it,” said: ‘Automation in the office— 
administrative automation—is be- 
coming just as vital a tool of indus- 
try as automation of mechanization 
in the manufacturing plant. Since 
the very essence of our free enterprise 
system is intense competition, that 


means that an organization must 
move rapidly, and thoroughly, and 
effectively to take advantage of the 
opportunities available to it, or it 
falls by the wayside.” 


Suppliers’ List 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS (WALLS 
AND CEILINGS): Owens-Corning 
Fibreglas Corp. 

ADDING AND CALCULATING MaA- 
CHINES: Friden Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc. and Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

AIR-CONDITIONING: Carrier Corp. 

CARPETING: Roxbury Co. 

DESK SETS: Standard Office Supply Co. 

DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Dictaphone 
Corp. 

DUPLICATING AND COPYING 
EQUIPMENT: Ditto, Inc., Eastman 
Kodak Co., and Ozalid, Div. General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING EQUIP- 
MENT: Remington Rand, Inc. 

EXECUTIVE FURNITURE: Shaw - 
Walker Co. (desks, chairs, triple credenza 
units) ; American Seating Co. (conference 
room folding chairs). 

FLOOR TILES: Johns-Manville Corp., 
and Natco Corp. (structural tiles, cafe- 
teria walls), Inland Steel Corp. (cellular 
steel floor plates); Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 
(porcelain wall panels). 

GENERAL OFFICE FURNITURE: Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. and Shaw-Walker Co. 
(chairs and desks); Shaw-Walker (filing 
equipment); The Wright Line (tabulat- 
ing card files); Knoll Associates, Inc. 
(lobby furniture); The General Fire- 
proofing Co. (cafeteria tables and chairs). 

INTERCOMMUNICATIONS EQUIP- 
MENT: International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

MAILROOM MACHINES: Pitney - 
Bowes, Inc. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS: The E. F. 
Hauserman Co. 

OVERHEAD LIGHTING’ EQUIP- 
MENT: Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

PAPER (BOND): Standard Office Supply 
Co. 

PUNCHED CARD EQUIPMENT: In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 
SAFES AND INSULATED FILES: Shaw- 

Walker Co. 

SPECIAL PRIVATE WIRE EQUIP- 
MENT: Western Union Telegraph Co. 

TYPEWRITERS: Royal Typewriter Co., 
Inc. (manual), and International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. (electric). 

WATER COOLERS: Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. 
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Colgate— 
(From page 62) 


its kitchen as well. The cooks were 
objecting, the company related, be- 
cause the combination of cold air 
drafts on their backs and heat from 
stoves on the front of their bodies was 
proving hazardous to their health. 
Colgate noted this reaction and 
ventilated, rather than air-condi- 
tioned, the cafeteria and kitchen. 
This ventilation allows for 100 per 
cent fresh air flow throughout the 
areas—and without any cries of dis- 
enchantment from the cooks. 

Thus it was that Colgate-Palm- 
olive Company, after applying what 
experience had taught other “Office 
of the Year” winners, turned into an 
award winner itself. 


Suppliers’ List 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS (WALLS 
AND CEILINGS): Acoustone F Co. 


AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: 
York Corp. 


CARPETING: Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Dictaphone 
Corp. 


DUPLICATING AND COPYING 
EQUIPMENT: Chas. Bruning Co., Inc., 
Addressograph,Multigraph Corp., Ditto, 
Inc., The Haloid Co. and Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING EQUIP- 
MENT: International Business Machines 
Corp. 


EXECUTIVE FURNITURE (CHAIRS 
AND DESKS): Stow & Davis Furniture 
Co., The General Fireproofing Co. and 
Custom Co.; Stow & Davis and General 
Fireproofing (credenzas). 


FLOOR TILES: Flexachrome Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE FURNITURE: The 
General Fireproofing Co. (chairs) ; Steel- 
case, Inc. (desks and credenzas); Shaw- 
Walker Co. (filing equipment). 


MAILROOM MACHINES: 
Bowes, Inc. 


Pitney - 
MICROFILM EQUIPMENT: Eastman 


Kodak Co. 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS: E. J. Boyle 
Co. 


OVERHEAD LIGHTING ' EQUIP- 
MENT: Lightolier, Inc. 
Zt 


PUNCHED CARD EQUIPMENT: In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 


SAFES: Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


TYPEWRITERS: Royal Typewriter Co., 
Inc. and International Business Machines 


Corp. 


WATER COOLERS (CIRCULATING 
SYSTEM): Filtrine Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Capitol— 
(From page 68) 


lighting the continuing development 
and beautification of the Hollywood 
community. 


Suppliers’ List 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL (WALLS 
AND CEILINGS): The Armstrong Cork 
Co. 

ADDING AND CALCULATING MA- 
CHINES: Addo Machine Co., Victor 
Adding Machine Co. and Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Inc. 

ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT: Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp. 

AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES: National Cash Register 
Co. 

CARPETING: The Masland Co. 

DESK SETS: Paper-Mate Co., Inc. 

DICTATING EQUIPMENT: The 
Soundscriber Corp. 

DUPLICATING AND COPYING 
EQUIPMENT: Chas. Bruning Co., Inc., 
A. B. Dick Co., Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., and The Haloid Co. 

ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING EQUIP- 
MENT: International Business Machines 
Corp. 

EXECUTIVE FURNITURE: Dux Co. 
and Bursk Co. (chairs); Office Interiors, 
Inc., Custom Desks, Inc. and Myrtle 
Desk Co. (desks). 

FLOOR TILES: Mastic Tile Co. 

GENERAL OFFICE FURNITURE: 
Cramer Posture Chair Co., Inc. and 
Milwaukee Chair Co. (chairs); Steel 
Age Co. (desks and filing equipment). 


MAILROOM MACHINES: Pitney - 
Bowes, Inc. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS: Webber Co. 

OVERHEAD LIGHTING’ EQUIP- 


MENT: Sunbeam Co. 

PAPER (BOND AND LEDGER): Ham- 
mermill Paper Co. 

PNEUMATIC TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL: Johnson Control Co. 


PUNCHED CARD EQUIPMENT: In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. and 
Globe Ticket Co. 

TYPEWRITERS: Royal Typewriter Co., 
Inc. and Remington Rand, Inc. 

WATER COOLERS: Sunroc Corp. 


Ford— 

(From page 65) 
company that has represented for so 
long the peculiarly American tech- 


niques of mass production and dis- 
tribution. 


Suppliers’ List 

ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS (WALLS 
AND CEILINGS): Bildrock Acoustical 
Plaster Co. 

ADDING AND CALCULATING MaA- 
CHINES: Clary Corp., Victor Adding 
Machine Co., Remington Rand, Inc., 
Friden Calculating Machine Co, and 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc, 

ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT: Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp. 

AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: 
York Corp. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES: National Cash Register 
Co. and Underwood Corp, 

CARPETING: Harrison Carpet Co. and 
Spinning Wheel Carpet Co, 

DESK SETS: Sheaffer Pen Co. and Gift 
Craft Co. 

DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Dictaphone 
Corp., The Soundscriber Corp, and 
Thomas A, Edison, Inc. 

DUPLICATING AND COPYING 
EQUIPMENT: Chas, Bruning Co., 
Inc. and The Haloid Co. 

ELECTRIG ACCOUNTING EQUIP- 
MENT: International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

EXECUTIVE FURNITURE: Jens Risom 
Design, Inc. and Knoll Associates, Inc. 
(chairs); Stow & Davis Furniture Co. 
and Jens Risom (desks), and Laverne 
Co, and Herman Miller Furniture Co. 
(chairs and sofas). 

FLOOR TILES: Olean Tile Co. 

GENERAL OFFICE. FURNITURE: 
Steelcase, Inc. (chairs, desks and filing 
equipment), and Jens Risom, Knoll 
Associates and Herman Miller. 

INTERCOMMUNICATIONS EQUIP- 
MENT: Webster Electric Co. 

MAILROOM MACHINES: Triner Scale 
& Mfg. Co., Pitney-Bowes, Inc., and 
Commercial Controls Corp. 

MICROFILM EQUIPMENT: Recordak 
Corp., Diebold, Inc., Photostat Corp., 
Pako Co. and Smith Film Processors 
Co. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS: U. S. Ply- 
wood Co 

PAPER: Hammermill Paper Co. and Cas- 
lon Paper Co. (bond); Howard Co. 
(ledger). 

PNEUMATIC TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL: Johnson Control Co, 

PUNCHED CARD EQUIPMENT: In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

SAFES: Diebold, Inc. 

TYPEWRITERS: International Business 
Machines Corp. (electric), and Under- 
wood Corp. and Remington Rand, Inc. 

WATER COOLERS: Westinghouse Elec- 
ric Corp. 
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AN OFFICE is a system—or should 
be. With all of its machines and 
people, all of its routines and regula- 
tions, all of its batteries of desks and 
file cabinets, it is still at heart a sys- 
tem—a system for handling informa- 
tion. 

This may seem to be a broad, and 
perhaps a loose, definition. But 
it represents a point of view that 
needs to be emphasized. The office 
does not exist for itself. It exists 
primarily for the purpose of collect- 
ing information, sorting it, processing 
it, recording it, storing it during its 
useful life, and distributing it to 
those who need it. 
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A review of current office equipment 
by Robert Beeman, Managing Editor, Office Management 


These steps are not independent 
of each other. There is no point in 
collecting information that is not to 
be used. Information cannot be 
worked with if it is not collected in 
the first place and distributed to 
those who are to work with it. Nor 
is there any profit in working with 
information if the results of that 
work are not to be recorded or in 
some way sorted and distributed to 
someone who can use them. 

There must be, in other words a 
flow of information. There must be 
some means of moving information 
from one step to another. The 
methods by which this is done con- 


stitute a system, however informally 
or ineffectively it may be put to- 
gether. 

All of the vital functions of an 
office relate in some way to this flow 
of information. Many of these activ- 
ities link themselves almost by defini- 
tion to that flow. The typing of 
letters, the preparation of a sales 
analysis for management, the cal- 
culation of price extensions in a 
billing operation, are all—and quite 
clearly so—a part of information 
handling. 

In some cases the relationship is 
less obvious. If it be true that the 
office exists to deal with information, 
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Information enters the office system 
from many sources — teletypewriter, 
the portable microfilm camera, the 
office’s own card records, and “com- 
mon language” sources such as tape- 
punching cash registers, as well as by 
mail and telephone. 

(Pictures by courtesy of Kleinschmidt, 
Diebold, Globe-Wernicke, and National 
Cash Register, respectively.) 
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then it is true that any function that 
helps it to carry out that basic func- 
tion is related to the information 
flow in at least an accessory way. 
Thus, in a limited but real sense, 
even an air conditioning system, if 
by contributing to human comfort it 
increases productivity, performs some 
services in the cause of information 
processing. 


Such a concept as this can help to 
establish a basis for determining the 
value of what an office does. It in- 
vites a re-examination of individual 
office functions to see if they are ac- 
tually contributing to the flow of 
information. It thereby suggests 
areas in which improvements may 
be made in the interest of efficiency. 
And when the output of information 
is measured against the costs of office 
space, equipment, services, and sal- 
aries, it sets a price on the value of 
the information itself, from which 
measurement top executives may 
decide just what information is truly 
worth its cost. 


It is a point of view that helps to 
clarify why an office does what it 
does—or to explain why it should 
change its ways. It makes it clear 
that if an office is to be efficient, its 
information flow must be orderly 
and adjusted in its speed of advance 
to the needs of those who must use 
the information. An efficient office 
is one that is systematized—and one 
that is motion. 


In some cases, the processing of 
information is the sole purpose of a 
business—as in a statistical service. 
In other cases, information and 
records of information are the me- 
dium through which the company 
conducts its operations—as in the 
case of an insurance company. In 
still other cases, the information flow 
may be used for the control of opera- 
tions that are largely physical—as 
may be said of reports to the man- 
agement of a hard goods manufac- 
turing company. ‘The final opera- 
tion may be other than informational 
—such as the issuance of payments 
in cash—but even the writing of a 
check constitutes a passing on of in- 
formation, in this case to a bank. 


In all cases, the flow of certain 
types of information is vital. 


The sources of information are 
numerous. (For the purpose of this 
discussion, let us consider informa- 
tion in a broad sense.) It may come 
into a company via the mailroom— 
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through written correspondence or 
printed publications. Some of it 
makes its entrance through the wires 
that carry telephone and telegraph 
messages. Personal visits bring in 
still more. Information may be 
created within a company by work- 
ing with other information—for ex- 
ample, as a result of computation, 
sorting and tabulating, or through 
other analysis. Inactive information 
may be re-entered into the active 
flow from files, “memory” units of 
electronic data processors, and— 
more simply if not always so accur- 
ately—from the recollection of work- 
ers within the organization. 

If this information is to make its 
way through the system so as to be of 
use, it must be communicated to 
another part of the system. It must 
be able to move from desk to desk, 
from office to office, from person to 
person, from record to record. For 
this purpose it may be written down, 
transmitted by telephone, recorded 
on a dictating machine, delivered by 
means of the spoken word, typed, 
printed, or otherwise presented in a 
form in which some other part of the 
system can use it. 

It is clear, therefore, that com- 
munications is an essential part of a 
system. 


Information used in many ways 


The means by which information 
may be worked upon are still more 
numerous. The many uses of adding 
machines and calculators, of book- 
keeping and accounting machines, of 
punched card sorters, tabulators and 
calculating units, and of electronic 
data processing systems illustrate the 
point. Nor are machines necessary. 
Manual methods of figuring are still 
in common use. Valuable service 
may be had from a pencil and paper, 
from a simple payroll chart or table, 
or from a slide rule. In all of these 
instances, it is the flow and develop- 
ment of information that justifies the 
process. 

The sorting of information ranges 
from the sorting of mail in a mail- 
room to the fantastically complex 
tabulations of a giant electronic 
computer. Some sorting is necessar- 
ily a part of such data processing as 
may be carried on by an accounting 
machine or by a manually operated 
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cash denominator. Filing is impos- 
sible under any standard system 
without sorting. The process of ad- 
dressing envelopes is, in the broad 
sense, a form of sorting. In any in- 
formation system, data must be 
selected in terms of some addressee, 
whether that addressee is human, 
mechanical, electronic, or merely a 
piece of paper. Otherwise there is 
no orderly flow of information. In 
this sense, sorting is an essential part 
of data handling. 


Information must be distributed 


Distribution of information takes 
place in many forms. The routing 
of mail is one of the simpler types. 
The transmission of a spoken word 
by wire as another. Pneumatic tube 
systems and conveyor belts provide 
other methods. And in order to pre- 
pare information for distribution, 
the office makes enormous use of 
such equipment as duplicating and 
copying machines, typewriters, and 
those portions of integrated data 
processing equipment that enter 
data in a “common language” for 
use by some other machine. 

Information may be stored in 
many ways—as written or printed 
material in filing cabinets and safes, 
as magnetic coded spots on a tape 
or drum of an electronic data proc- 
essor, as a series of holes in a punched 
card, as an image on a roll of micro- 
film, as a sound track on the record 
made by a dictating machine. 

The media in which information is 
stored may serve for the purpose of 
distributing it. If the information is 
not immediately understandable by 
human eye or ear—as when it is en- 


In this section: 


PAGE 
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(See also the Office Layout and 
Furnishings section for other 
types of equipment.) 
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coded on a magnetic tape—it can be 
made available by actuating some 
type of machine which can read the 
medium. Such a concept is not lim- 
ited to those machines which read 
the punched paper tape, punched 
cards, or magnetic codes commonly 
used in integrated data processing. 
In this theoretical sense, information 
may be processed for final output 
through the agency of a typewriter, 
an addressing machine, a telephone, 
a duplicator, a dictating machine, a 
time recorder, a check writer, a 
postage meter. 


In all of these processes, except 
while in storage, information is in 
movement. But it does not move it- 
self. In all cases there is some ex- 
ternal propelling agent. This may 
be a machine, a human hand or 
voice, a communications system of 
some type, a combination of any of 
these. 


For almost any step in the informa- 
tion system, more than one such pro- 
pelling agent is available. A given 
calculation, for example, may be 
performed with pencil, paper, and 
the human brain, by means of a 
ten-key adding machine, on a full- 
keyboard calculator, through the 
operation of a punched card calcu- 
lator, or in the circuitry of a vast 
electronic data processor. 


Or, a given piece of information 
may be moved from one location to 
another by messenger, by mail, by 
telephone, by a machine which ac- 
tuates a remotely operated machine 
(such as a facsimile transmitter), by 
projecting a filmed image into a 
screen. 

In devising a system for informa- 
tion flow, therefore, there is clearly 
an opportunity for exerting a choice. 
Of the various means available in a 
given case, some are simple, some are 
complex. Some are less expensive 
than others. Some are slow, some 
are fast. Some, in other words, are 
better suited to a given operation 
than are certain others. But a choice 
must be made, and it is likely to be 
made in terms of how rapidly the 
information must be handled, in 
what form it is to be used, the man- 
ner in which it is to be distributed, 
and the expense which appears to be 
justified to obtain the desired re- 
sults. 

Not only is there a variety of equip- 
ment available to perform certain 
functions, but a given agent may be 


The handling of data encompasses 
many phases, such as posting to 
ledger cards (top) by machine (sec- 
ond), and the distribution of informa- 
tion by means of duplicating equip- 
ment, which, in turn, may be assisted 
by collating machines. 


(Pictures by courtesy of Diebold, Bur- 
roughs, A. B. Dick, and Macey, respec- 
tively.) 
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able to handle a variety of different 
functions. If a system is entirely 
manual, for example, a single human 
being might handle an entire opera- 
tion. Such, of course, is the case in a 
one-man office in which there is no 
typewriter, no adding machine, no 
agent other than the man himself. 
Such a man may open his own mail, 
figure his own bills, write his own 
checks, record his own expenses and 
receipts, write his own letters—all of 
this by hand—and, in short, carry on 
all of his office work without the aid 
of any device more complicated than 
a pencil. 

In another company, a calculator 
may be used in the payroll depart- 
ment to figure pay checks, another 
similar machine may be employed in 
the statistical department to prepare 
sales analyses, while yet another may 
serve the engineering department in 
planning a new product. 


Many solutions are possible 


Thus, in devising a system for the 
flow of information, there exists a 
need for selection, not only of the 
agent to perform a given function, 
but also of the functions that may 
be performed by a given agent. 

If this has been a somewhat the- 
oretical—and in some ways quite 
obvious—analysis of what goes on, 
basically, in an office, it is, never- 
theless, a fundamental concept which 
must be appreciated (at least instinc- 
tively) before an office administrator 
can go intelligently about organizing 
his work. 

It is a point of view, in any case, 
that was not taken very seriously by 
many people until it became obvious 
that there were not enough office 
workers available to do the jobs re- 
quired in the contemporary office. 


Many a student of office work has 
complained at the increase in the 
percentage of today’s workers who 
spend their time in the office. There 
are those who estimate that within 
twenty years one out of every four 
workers will be assigned to clerical 
work of one sort or another. Even 
today, the demand for office workers 
is such that it is often impossible to 
obtain help in the quality and quan- 
tity required. 

Under such circumstances, it has 
been natural to examine the nature 
of office work more carefully in the 
hope of reducing the personnel re- 
quirements. Several approaches 
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have been obvious: Eliminate un- 
necessary work. Eliminate waste 
motion in performing such work as 
is indispensable. Reduce the time 
required to perform a given job so 
that one worker can do more in a 
given job assignment in a given time. 
In short, the goal has been to find 
the most effective means of using men 
and machines. 


In order to do this, it is necessary 
to appreciate the importance of the 
office as primarily a system for in- 
formation handling, so that other 
considerations may not obscure the 
main objective. And it is necessary 
to understand the opportunities open 
for selecting from the men and ma- 
chines available to perform any 
given function, and from the number 
of functions which any given man or 
machine may be able to perform. 


This study resolves itself, at last, 
into what has become known as sys- 
tems analysis. Such analysis has 
come to include not only the efficient 
use of men and machines, but also of 
space. Nor is it limited to these. It 
seeks out all conceivable methods of 
reducing costs—but it weighs all of 
these factors against the value of the 
information that is to be provided 
and handled in the office. Its goal 
is to find the optimum balance be- 
tween expense and income, consid- 
ering all of the many factors involved 
in terms of that goal. 


Systems outrank machines 


Thus it becomes impossible to 
speak intelligently about the use of 
machines in an office without speak- 
ing also of the systems in which they 
are to be used. 


& The systems analyst must keep in 
mind the fundamental goal by which 
management judges most of its un- 
dertakings—the maximum economic 
return consistent with its capacities 
and principles. Since the office 
makes its contribution to that goal 
in terms of information handling, the 
analyst must evaluate the costs of 
information against the returns it 
makes possible. 

But such an evaluation is not sim- 
ple. This fact probably explains 
why the systems analyst became ap- 
preciated only when management 
realized the enormity of the paper- 
work problem and began to seek for 


previously undisclosed secrets of effi- 
cient operation. 


It is easy enough to make a super- 
ficial analysis on a limited scale. The 
office manager of a small company 
may, for example, wish to consider 
purchasing a small electric adding 
machine to facilitate a minor statis- 
tical operation which has previously 
been accomplished by manual figur- 
ing. He can take the cost of the 
proposed machine and add to it the 
maintenance and operating costs, 
such as electric current. He can then 
estimate how much faster the work 
can be turned out by machine and 
determine gross savings by multiply- 
ing the hours saved by the hourly 
salary rate of the worker concerned. 
Presumably, a comparison of the 
two figures should show whether or 
not purchase of the machine will 
result in financial savings. 


He may goa step further and make 
a similar study of a manual machine, 
as compared with the electric model. 
On such a basis, he might suppose 
he had determined whether a ma- 
chine was justified, and if so, which 
one. 


Good analysis requires care 


Actually, such an analysis is de- 
ceptive. If the worker, having com- 
pleted his statistical assignment an 
hour or two sooner each day than 
before, has nothing important re- 
maining to be done before he goes 
home, the supposed saving of work- 
ing time has vanished. 


It is important to note that a sav- 
ing of time, as such, is of no particu- 
lar importance. If it makes possible 
a greater output over the entire 
working day, or if it permits reduc- 
ing the size of the staff, then labor 
saved is money saved—provided 
there are no other considerations. 
But the time saved must either be 
used productively, or it must make 
possible a reduction in the overall 
time worked. 


On the other hand, it may be that 
the saving of time has certain other 
benefits. For example, timely pos- 
session of information may enable 
management to obtain financial re- 
wards far beyond the costs of ob- 
taining the information. Thus, a 
contractor may wish to bid on a 
project. If he must bid at a time 
when he has only a rough estimate 
of his own costs, he may set his bid 
at a higher level than he would if he 
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knew his costs more precisely, to 
allow for the possibility of miscal- 
culation. But if more exact figures 
are available to him, he can name 
his bid more exactly; often it can be 
lower than a bid based on inaccurate 
information, and the difference may 
determine whether or not he gets the 
business at all. In such a case, it 
might even pay to have a clerical 
worker operate expensive equipment 
just one hour a day, wasting the rest 
of the time in non-essential activity, 
if that is the price of providing man- 
agement with vital information. 


Management must make needs known 


The office manager may not know 
this, unless top management is more 
communicative as to its needs than 
it often is. Management itself may 
not know what steps are necessary 
to obtain information it wants—or 
may not know that it can be ob- 
tained at all in sufficient time—un- 
less it is familiar with details of the 
office problem. In such cases the 
systems analyst provides the linkage 
which can explain to both sides the 
pros and cons of any proposal. 

Aside from supplying top manage- 
ment with information which gives 
it a competitive advantage by virtue 
of its timeliness, rapid processing of 
information may have value in im- 
proving customer service. For in- 
stance, servicing of orders is often 
delayed to some extent by the need 
to maintain the proper records for 
subsequent inventory control, sales 
analyses, shipping, and billing. A 
speeding up of the information flow 
through—or around—these functions 
may make possible earlier shipments. 
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Many office functions can be carried 
out by a wide variety of means. It is 
important to suit the machine to the 
system, rather than the reverse. Some 
of the many devices available to help 
in payroll preparation, for example, 
are represented here. At the left is a 
chart for computing wages. At the 
right are a scale-type machine for the 
same purpose, a two-register printing 
calculator, a general-purpose book- 
keeping machine, a small electronic 
computer, a payroll denominator, and 
a “one-writing” pegboard system. 


(Pictures by courtesy of Delbridge, Ayres, 
Olivetti, Monroe, Burroughs, International 
Payroll, and Shaw-Walker, respectively.) 


The speed of service to the customer, 
of course, can have a decisive in- 
fluence in whether he comes back 
with more business. 


Consequently, it is misleading to 
measure the value of a machine solely 
in terms of the immediate equipment 
and labor costs. These may be 
wholly insignificant as compared to 
other considerations. 


In a large machine installation, 
even the costs centered immediately 
around the machine may be highly 
complex. Consider a case of han- 
dling accounts receivable. The 
volume may be sufficient that proc- 
essing them by means of a punched 
card system is clearly less expensive 
than less involved methods. 


But punched card equipment 
brings with it its own problems. It 
may be necessary to engage a con- 
tractor to strengthen the building 
structurally in the area where the 
equipment is to be installed. A re- 
arrangement of office space may be 
called for in order to allow for an 
adequate work flow. Additional 
electrical power may have to be 
brought in, and with it, perhaps, 
additional air conditioning. Because 
of the noise characteristic of many 
punched card machines, special 
sound conditioning treatment may be 
required. New filing equipment will 
be needed to house the cards. These 
are purely physical costs and they 
add considerably to the cost of the 
equipraent. 

Beyond these are the costs of con- 
verting an old system to a new one, 
which include not only the labor 
involved but the possible reduction 
in productive output during the 
period of conversion, training pro- 
grams to qualify personnel for work 
with new equipment and systems, 
possibly the addition of specially 
qualified—and more highly salaried 
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—personnel, and information pro- 
grams to explain to the office staff 
what is going on, why, and what it 
will and will not do to their jobs 
and their security. 

Some of these costs are non-re- 
curring and may be amortized over 
a suitable period of time. Others, 
such as increased salaries for more 
highly skilled workers, will be con- 
tinuing. 

It is evident that many of these 
costs can be estimated to within 
reasonable accuracy only after de- 
tailed study. It is also evident that 
since there are usually a number of 
alternative systems and machines 
that may be useful in a given func- 
tion, it may be necessary to conduct 
detailed studies of a number of dif- 
ferent possible solutions. 

In a large installation, such as one 
employing a large scale electronic 
computer, the amounts of money in- 
volved may run into millions of dol- 
lars. Clearly, such programs cannot 
sensibly be undertaken without ex- 
tensive study and planning. 

It is not the purpose of this de- 
partment to describe how such a 
study should be undertaken. Rather 
the aim is to call attention—as sys- 
tems experts have been doing in- 
creasingly in the last few years—to 
the fact that hard study is essential 
if an office is to find the most efficient 
method of carrying on its work. This 
is true in even the simplest installa- 
tions, although in an extremely ele- 
mentary case the monetary values 
may be too small to justify much 
effort. 

The office, in other words, to be 
efficient must be a system. 

In endeavoring to use office equip- 
ment, personnel, and space effec- 
tively, the systems man will be guided 
by certain basic principles. 


Waste motion and space can be cut 


Fundamental is the need to elim- 
inate waste motion. This is an ex- 
tremely broad category. It includes 
physically locating the steps in the 
information system—the machines, 
the people, the storage equipment, 
the working areas—so that a mini- 
mum of distance or of time-consum- 
ing processing need be traversed by 
the information in moving from one 
step to another, and so that it is not 
diverted to any station where it is 
not needed. In the process, physical 
distances are shortened, unnecessary 
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processing steps are eliminated, extra 
copies are not made when not re- 
quired, and no step is repeated un- 
necessarily. 

This technique depends to some 
extent on the physical arrangement 
of the work flow, to some further ex- 
tent on the design and use of the 
particular equipment, and, in addi- 
tion, to the design and use of forms, 
procedures, and systems, together 
with the necessary training of per- 
sonnel. 

Beyond the basic effort to eliminate 
waste motion, there should be an 
effort to eliminate waste space. In 
simplifying the work flow, excess 
space is often reduced by the simple 
fact of eliminating machines, furni- 
ture, and people not needed. In 
addition, however, choice of equip- 
ment and systems may be made 
with a view to using the most com- 
pact arrangements suitable. Thus, 
punched card records may be trans- 
ferred to magnetic tape (if the system 
permits), files may be recorded on 
microfilm in some cases, or if original 
correspondence must be retained, 
more compact storage may be 
sought. 

The latter is possible in a number 
of ways: through the use of those file 
cabinets with five drawers in the 
same height normally occupied by 
four-drawer units, by means of cabi- 
nets with expanding-front drawers, 
with the aid of shelf filing (either 
open or closed), the use of mobile 
storage units riding on tracks to 
permit filing units to be placed ad- 
jacent to each other without the 
need for aisle space (for relatively 
inactive records), or by transferring 
inactive records to less expensive 
storage, as in a records center or in a 
warehouse. 


Other approaches include reduc- 
ing the physical size of records—as by 
using 4 by 6 cards in lieu of 5 by 8 (if 
information can be eliminated), mak- 
ing a machine serve more than one 
department (if this can be done with- 
out interference between depart- 
ments or without increasing too 
much the distance and time required 
for work to flow to and from the 
machine), arranging to have less 
frequently performed duties handled 
outside the company on a service 
basis. 


On the other hand, expense at- 
tributable to waste motion and delay 
(to say nothing of service charges) 
may be eliminated by taking into the 
company work formerly done out- 
side, if the volume is sufficient. As 
an example: duplicating and copying 
equipment has been improved and 
simplified to a point at which an 
office of moderate size can afford to 
do much of its own work. In par- 
ticular, the teaming up of different 
kinds of equipment in the last two 
or three years has made it possible 
not only to prepare material by 
such traditional methods as stencil 
or spirit duplication, but also to 
copy photographs, art work, draw- 
ings, even letterheads and _ business 
forms, by such processes as xerog- 
raphy, facsimile, and photocopying 
and to make from them stencils or 
masters for use with stencil or spirit 
duplicators or with office-type offset 
duplicators. 

Some of this equipment can turn 
out work of professional quality, so 
that it is no longer necessary to send 
out many jobs simply to obtain qual- 
ity work. The deciding factor on 
whether to perform work of this 
type within the company or outside 
is now regulated more by the costs 
of handling the volume required, 
not so much by the quality of the 
finished product. 


Systems need to be “integrated” 


The results of systems study have 
shown themselves in _ interesting 
ways. One of these is the fact that 
a thoroughgoing systems study must 
be oriented to the total operation of a 
business, rather than to just one de- 
partment or one operation. This is 
a fundamental theory behind the 
developments that have become 
known as integrated data processing. 

To illustrate the point, it is only 
necessary to think about the number 
of times a specific piece of informa- 
tion—such as the name and address 
of a customer—must be handled 
within a company from the time an 
order is taken until the goods are 
shipped and payment is received. 

A random sampling from the list 
of repetitions shows the name and 
address appearing on the _ initial 
order, on orders to the warehouse or 
to the factory, on accounts receivable 
cards, on shipping labels. There are 
many others, of course. 

This same information, in other 
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Finest numbering machines 


in the world... products of 


79 years’ leadership! 


CASE 

NUMBERER 
| Rubber 
Figures 


SHIPPING 
ROOM and 
PLANT 


QUICK-CHANGE—Many-Use Unit 
for Numbering or Coding 


5-ACTION 
Automatic 


MODEL 150 
Automatic 


The numbering machines shown here are leaders in a long line 
of machines manufactured by the Wm. A. Force Co., the oldest 
manufacturer of numbering equipment in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Wm. A. Force, Sr., founder, designed and built the first 
automatic numbering machine in the United States in 1878. 


Now in the third generation of management by the same family, 
the company continues to pioneer hundreds of improvements in 
numbering machines year after year. Force’s engineering expe- 
rience, manufacturing facilities and methods give users the 
highest quality numbering equipment at the lowest cost. 


Over 2,000,000 Force numbering devices and metal daters have 
been sold. More than 100,000 offices and 10,000 manufacturers 
use Force equipment daily. Ask for Force Catalog. 


& CO., Incorporated 
se) 216 Nichols Ave. — 
S Brooklyn 8, N.Y. | 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK « CHICAGO e SAN FRANCIS 


MODEL 200 PARAGON 1-A COLUMBIA MONARCH 


Lever Operated Automatic, Large-Figure, Small-Figure, 
Many Figure Styles Lot Numbering Lot Numbering 
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words, crosses the departmental 
boundaries time and again before 
the total transaction is completed. 
Every time it is written or typed, it 
may be said that there is a duplica- 
tion of the original effort. 


In practice, this duplication may 
have been reduced within a particu- 
lar department by the use of such 
short cuts as business forms with 
interleaved carbons, or, at a higher 
level, by the transferring of this in- 
formation to a punched card for 
automatic sorting and _ repetition 
where necessary. 


Nevertheless, duplications of this 
type tend only to eliminate effort 
within a particular department, not 
those duplications that occur in 
separate departments. 


Here, it was obvious to the systems 
man, was a challenge. If a way could 
be found so that the initial writing of 
that name and address—and of all 
subsequent repetitive data—could 
provide automatically for the writing 
of that information at every subse- 
quent step in the information flow, 
much duplication could be elimin- 
ated, and with it, much waste of 
time. 


Automatic repetition speeds work 


This challenge provided the basis 
and fundamental principle of inte- 
grated data processing—the auto- 
matic perpetuation of repetitive data. 

There is no sacred method of ac- 
complishing this. The method used 
in the first integrated data processing 
systems to be called by that name 
was to punch the information into a 
five-channel paper tape. Such a tape 
could be prepared in an outlying 
sales office on a special typewriter. 
It could be fed into a nationwide wire 
communications system where it 
would automatically transmit the in- 
formation to a central office, or to a 
warehouse or factory. On receipt the 
information could be automatically 
repunched into another paper tape, 
which in turn could be used to ac- 
tuate other machines. 

For example, it could be fed into a 
tape-to-card converter to create 
punched cards for use in a standard 
punched card system. Information 
leaving the system could be passed 
through a card-to-tape converter to 
punch the information into still an- 
other tape; this, in turn, could be 
used for transmission, or for opera- 
tion of other equipment. 
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The punched tape used in the first 
such systems became known as a 
“common language,” since it could 
be “spoken” and “read” by dif- 
ferent machines. Once the principle 
of using the output from one machine 
to actuate another became clear, 
manufacturers began to turn out a 
wide range of standard office ma- 
chines adapted to read or issue in- 
formation in common language form. 
Early in the history of integrated 
data processing appeared electric 
typewriters, adding machines, cal- 
culators, bookkeeping and account- 
ing machines, and other units which 
were adapted to read or create 
punched tape records. 


For a time, therefore, it was cus- 
tomary to associate five-channel 
punched tape with the principle of 
integrated data processing. But it 
took very little imagination to see 
that it was not the tape—or even 
the machines that could use it—that 
truly constituted the agent for inte- 
gration in data processing. Any me- 
dium which could serve as an auto- 
matic link between machines might 
be regarded as a common language. 


Thus the long-familiar punched 
card, though it had never been called 
a common language before, revealed 
itself as such a language in the truest 
sense, even though its applications 
had been limited to operating a spe- 
cialized group of machines. With 
the addition of tape-to-card and 
card-to-tape converters, the punched 
card has taken its place among the 
full-fledged common language media. 


New common languages developed 


Inasmuch as it was the basic prin- 
ciple of perpetuating repetitive data 
automatically from machine to ma- 
chine which was truly important, it 
was logical to seek for other common 
languages which might serve as well 
or better. A number have been de- 
veloped. 


Among these is magnetic tape, 
which was from the early days of 
electronic computing equipment the 
internal or “native” language of 
computers. Working on the principle 
that information can be converted 
into magnetic spots on a tape, much 
as music has been recorded on tape 
through the agency of magnetic sig- 
nals, magnetic tape became recog- 


nized as an extremely fast and com- 
pact medium for recording and proc- 
essing data. 

Up to this point there has been no 
significant use of magnetic tape as a 
common language outside a more or 
less complete data processing system 
such as an electronic computer. Con- 
ceivably it could be used as the out- 
put of a typewriter and as the me- 
dium for entering information into a 
communications network. For tech- 
nical reasons, its uses have been 
more specialized, yet it is possible to 
enter data on a magnetic tape 
through a_ typewriter keyboard. 
Magnetic tape is available as a com- 
mon language wherever its use ap- 
pears feasible. 


Business forms can carry codes 


The magnetic principle has had 
further developments. During 1955 
several data handling systems were 
announced in which magnetic codes 
were imprinted on the reverse of con- 
ventional business forms. For ex- 
ample, as a clerk processes an ac- 
counts receivable ledger card, the 
information printed on the face can 
be entered on the reverse in the form 
of a magnetic code. 

This information can be used to 
actuate the same or another machine 
the next time the card is handled. 
For example, it can be used to posi- 
tion the card automatically so that 
the next entry will be made on the 
correct line. It can pick up a current 
balance automatically and enter it 
into the computing unit of the ma- 
chine. New information from the 
keyboard can then be added or sub- 
tracted as necessary from the bal- 
ance, establishing a new balance, 
which, in turn, is coded on the re- 
verse of the card. 

The savings in operator time are 
obvious—in positioning the card, in 
freeing her from entering a balance 
manually on the keyboard before 
proceeding with the new figures, and 
so on. 

Thus, magnetic spots on conven- 
tional paper may be regarded as a 
common language. 

Even printed figures and charac- 
ters may assume similar functions. 
Work has been under way for some 
time on what are generally called 
character recognition devices. <A 
unit installed for field testing in a 
New York bank two years ago used 
this principle to read serial numbers 
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on travelers’ checks. These numbers, 
of course, had been printed on the 
checks in careful registration in a 
predetermined position on _ the 
check. The reading device was 
equipped with a series of rotating 
wheels, each carrying digits from 0 
to 9. When a check was inserted in 
the machine, the numerals on the 
check were scanned photoelectrically 
and the resulting electrical impulses 
compared with the numbers on the 
rotating wheels. When the numbers 
matched those on the wheels, a corre- 
sponding signal was transmitted to a 
card punch. ‘This equipment was 
capable of reading checks and punch- 
ing standard tabulating cards with 
the check numbers at a rate of two 
cards a second. 


Thus, while handwritten material 
is not yet in the category of a com- 
mon language, certain controlled 
types of printing, in which standard- 
ized numbers, letters, or other sym- 
bols are printed within appropriate 
limits of registration may serve com- 
mon language functions. 


Whatever the common language 
medium, the principle of entering 
information into a system in a 
form for automatic handling is the 
essential ingredient in any system 
which endeavors to solve the prob- 
lems of unnecessary repetition and 
duplication. 


Interdepartmental links vital 


One of the first difficulties encoun- 
tered by those who proposed this 
kind of linkage between machines 
was that it usually affected different 
operating departments, each with its 
own interests. If, for example, a 
home office is to receive information 
from a sales office in the form of 
punched tape, obviously the sales 
office must be equipped to send it. 


In other words, to install a system 
on a company-wide basis requires a 
breaking down of departmental lines. 
There must be cooperation among 
sales and accounting and shipping 
and every other department that is 
to share in the benefits of the inte- 
gration. More than that, there must 
be real detailed coordination and the 
authority to coordinate. 

The systems man, therefore, has 
had to do a job of selling his ideas to 
top management. It seems wholly 
probable that as the benefits of good 
systems planning become apparent 
in more and more offices, there will 
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Integrated data processing is a prin- 
ciple in which data entered into a sys- 
tem can be transferred automatically 
from one part of the system to an- 
other without human _ intervention. 
This new Dataflo system makes use of 


be correspondingly less need to sell 
the basic idea. To reinforce such a 
program, however, does require an 
increase in the authority of someone 
in the company who is familiar with 
both the systems approach and the 
basic policies and operations of the 
company. 

As long as the systems man is with- 
out authority himself to institute 
systems reforms, his only hope of 
success is to persuade top manage- 
ment to back him. This endeavor 
meets with some resistance, of course, 
and many approaches have been 
tried. The net effect seems to be 
either a gradual elevation of the im- 
portance of the systems expert, with 
a corresponding increase in his au- 
thority, or an effort to reorient top 
men toward the systems approach. 

There has been talk from time to 
time of establishing such a position 
as vice president in charge of in- 
formation. What his duties would be 
can oaly be surmised. But in any 
case, management is showing a much 
clearer recognition that it is systems, 
rather than machines, that provide 
office economies, and that systems, 
to be truly effective, must be con- 
ceived in terms of the entire range of 
office functions. The office, in short, 
must become “integrated,” each 
part with every other. 

A by-product of this approach 
has been an attempt to develop what 
is referred to as ‘‘in line’? processing 
of data. In general, this means 
processing an individual transaction 
in all its details at the time it occurs. 

To illustrate: A company receives 
an order for a stock item. This sets 
in” motion a chain of functions. 


several basic units, such as electric 
typewriters and accessory equipment, 
to bring the benefits of integrated 
data processing within reach of the 
smaller office. 


(Picture by courtesy of Underwood.) 


Among these are the processes re- 
quired to record changes in inven- 
tory, in the accounts receivable 
records, and in the sales records for 
area, salesman or sales office, type of 
product, etc. These are only a 
sampling, of course, and the refer- 
ence here is primarily to summary 
records, 


In-line processing is gaining 


In a typical office each such 
change would be recorded as one of a 
group of similar transactions—in 
ledgers, punched cards, or whatever 
method is used. The changes in each 
category would be totaled and then 
applied to previous figures. Depend- 
ing on the operation and the com- 
pany, this might be done each day, 
each week, each month, or perhaps 
less frequently. Whatever the sche- 
duling, the effects of a given trans- 
action appear in the vital records 
only when enough similar transac- 
tions have occurred to warrant 
opening the books. This grouping of 
similar transactions is often referred 
to as “‘batching.” It is a method in 
common use, for the obvious reason 
that with most types of accounting 
it requires a minimum of work. 

It is, however, not an ideal system 
for providing top management with 
up-to-the-minute information, for 
management must wait until in- 
formation has been saved up and 
processed. This may not be impor- 
tant. On the other hand, it can be of 
tremendous importance to manage- 
ment to have up-to-date information 
if it is going to have to base a major 
decision on trends that change fre- 
quently. 
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Aside from providing manage- 
ment with material for important 
decisions, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion may make possible more routine 
savings. For example, if a company 
can have a constant record of its in- 
ventory, it can reduce both the capi- 
tal invested in inventory and the 
warehouse overhead required in 
storing it, for it need not allow so 
large a margin for errors in esti- 
mated needs. 

There are numerous management 
activities in which instantaneous in- 
formation of this kind may be of 
great value. But an office that must 
depend on conventional accounting 
methods cannot obtain much of this 
information without spending far 
more money than the information is 
really worth. Even so efficient a 
process as punched card accounting 
relies on the batching principle, and 
data based on its tabulations and 
computations must await the com- 
pletion of batch operations. 


New devices aid in-line systems 


Consequently, systems men who 
appreciated the value of instantan- 
eous information (prodded perhaps 
by imaginative executives) have been 
an influence in spurring manufac- 
turers to develop means for accom- 
plishing in-line processing at an 
economical cost. 

In an in-line system, each transac- 
tion is handled not only in terms of 
issuing the necessary orders to the 
various departments concerned. The 
effects of the transaction are posted 
simultaneously to the various ac- 
counts requiring the information, 
without waiting for a batch of simi- 
lar transactions. 

Thus, as an order comes in and is 
processed, the change in inventory is 
entered at once—and on an individ- 
ual basis. Simultaneously, appro- 
priate entries are made in accounts 
receivable in the various sales rec- 
ords, and in whatever other summary 
records are required. All of this 
is done on an individual basis at 
the time the transaction occurs, 
which is the essential point. 

The secret of successful in-line 
processing is quick and easy access 
to and from the summary records. 
In the example given, it must be 
possible to obtain the current in- 
ventory figures at once. Likewise, 
the account records must be imme- 
diately accessible, as well as current 
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sales figures. It is because there are 
delays inherent in obtaining these 
figures when conventional types of 
equipment are used that in-line 
processing has not been considered 
practical. 

If quick access is the secret of suc- 
cessful in-line processing, then ran- 
dom access may be regarded as the 
key that unlocks the secret. One of 
the significant developments in the 
last year has been the demonstration 
of what appears to be a satisfactory 
method for obtaining random access 
to a variety of records. 

This solution has been made pos- 
sible through the fantastic speeds of 
electronic equipment and through a 
purely physical arrangement of rec- 
ords stored in the equipment such 
that access to any part of them can 
be obtained almost instantly. 

(Even in the largest electronic 
computers, random access has been 
a problem, for records are stored on 
tapes or drums which must be 
searched to find the desired data; 
the searching of a tape, though it 
may be extremely fast, is still a form 
of batching, and even the most elab- 
orate computers have been far more 
efficient in dealing with batched ma- 
terial than in undertaking processing 
that depended on random access.) 

Thus, one of the significant events 
of 1956 was the presentation of what 
seems to be an answer to the search 
for effective in-line processing. 

One of the results of systems study 
has been an increase in mechaniza- 
tion. New machines have been de- 
veloped, and older types of machines 
have been used in ways not intended 
or imagined by their designers. 
Equipment for random access is an 
example of the former. 

An illustration of the latter con- 
cept might be the use, which is now 
becoming familiar, of microfilming 
as a system for billing. Microfilming 
was originally designed to provide 
banks with proof that checks passing 
through their hands had been paid. 
It served essentially in a protective 
capacity. 

But it was soon noted that because 
it recorded information in very small 
space, it could be used to reduce the 
physical volume of files. For many 
years this was considered one of its 
major abilities. 


In recent years, however, it has 
acquired new uses. The classic 
example is that of a telephone com- 
pany endeavoring to bill its custom- 
ers efficiently. Long distance calls 
are necessarily recorded at the time 
of the call. Usually an individual 
slip is required. A customer who 
makes many such calls must be billed 
for a variety of separate items. 
Traditionally, these have been re- 
corded on his statement with an ex- 
planation of the charges, while the 
company maintained the original 
slips on which the calls were first re- 
corded. Such a process naturally 
requires considerable effort in the 
billing department. 

But microfilming has provided a 
solution. The individual call slips 
need merely be filmed by the com- 
pany and then sent out to the cus- 
tomer with a _ bill which shows 
amounts due but which requires 
much less descriptive comment. This 
enables the company to process the 
bills more quickly, it eliminates 
much of the space and inconveni- 
ence required in filing the individual 
slips, and it provides the customer 
with an adequate reminder of the 
calls he has made. This, in turn, 
tends to satisfy him that he has not 
been unjustly charged for a call he 
has forgotten about and reduces the 
company’s problem in handling com- 
plaints. 

Here the point is that a conven- 
tional type of equipment has been 
found to fit into a system not 
dreamed of by its inventor. This is, 
of course, the work of a systems 
oriented mind. Presumably, there is 
no limit to the ideas that can be 
turned up for dealing efficiently with 
office problems with ordinary equip- 
ment. 


Old equipment given new uses 


Often an existing machine may be 
suitable for use in somebody’s new 
system if it can be modified. It has 
been pointed out that conventional 
typewriters, adding machines, and 
similar equipment, have _ been 
adapted to read punched tapes so 
that they could be fitted into inte- 
grated data processing systems. 

It should be added, however, that 
because a_ typewriter has been 
equipped with a tape punch, it does 
not necessarily lose its capacity to 
perform as a typewriter. It has 
merely been made more versatile. 
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This type of versatility represents 
a trend of the highest importance— 
a trend toward flexibility. Equip- 
ment is being made so that it can be 
used for a variety of functions. Con- 
sider, for example, the accounting 
machine which can be programmed 
for an accounts receivable, a payroll, 
or an accounts payable operation 
merely by turning a dial or exchang- 
ing a control bar. Instead of having 
to have a separate machine for each 
operation, the same unit may serve 
a variety of purposes. 

The same considerations are fun- 
damental in integrated data process- 
ing equipment, for the ability to use 
a common language gives any ma- 
chine the ability to fit into an incon- 
ceivably great number of possible 
systems. This is a case in which 
standardization of one aspect—the 
input and output units—makes pos- 
sible enormous variety in the use of 
the equipment. 


Modern equipment is versatile 


Flexibility is a characteristic of 
trends in duplicating, as has been 
noted earlier. Many of the copying 
processes, such as the diazo, fac- 
simile, photocopying, and _ xero- 
graphic processes, are now com- 
patible with duplicating processes 
such as offset, spirit, and stencil 
processes. Thus, the copying abil- 
ities of the former have been placed 
at the service of the capacity of the 
latter to turn out inexpensive, high- 
speed runs of large numbers of 
copies, while they have not lost their 
capacity for copying material which 
could not otherwise be run on a 
duplicating machine. 


In this section: 
PAGE 
Adding and _ calculating 
machines; accounting 
machines and devices... 89 
Addressing equipment -.... 94 
Bookkeeping equipment . 89 
Dictating machines _........... 97 
Duplicating and copying 
ES eas 
Filing equipment _......_. 113 
Integrated data processing 
equipment _............ ae 120 
Intercommunications equip- 
Sane eee 126 
Mailroom equipment ___.... 130 
Microfilm equipment __...... 134 
a ee ee 113 
aypewtiiews ..........-......:..:.. 136 
(See also the Office Layout and 
Furnishings section for other 
types of equipment.) 
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Even very simple adaptations can 
often make existing equipment far 
more versatile in its application than 
before. For example, it is possible to 
replace one of the sheets in an inter- 
leaved carbon set with a translucent 
sheet which can be used in a diazo 
copying machine. Thus, the “‘mas- 
ter” for subsequent duplication may 
be created automatically as a result 
of some other operation. 


Similarly, masters and stencils for 
offset, spirit, stencil, and other dupli- 
cating processes, if capable of being 
prepared on a typewriter, can be 
created automatically if a typewriter 
is used which can read a common 
language input, such as a punched 
tape. 

Thus it is seen that some of the 
most significant advances are to be 
had, not from devising entirely new 
machines, but from making relatively 
minor adjustments to existing designs 
so that conventional equipment can 
be integrated into overall systems 
without losing their suitability for 
their original uses. They are thus 
made more versatile and more 
flexible. 


Flexibility serves not only to pro- 
vide links formerly missing in a sys- 
tem—by allowing otherwise inde- 
pendent systems to become 
interconnected through automatic 
means—but it also allows for the 
factor of obsolescence. This permits 
a system to be kept up to date with 
new developments both in machines 
and in the needs of the business. It 
also permits a certain amount of ex- 
pansion and contraction of the system 
to meet the requirements of the 
business. It is therefore one of the 
major trends of these times. 


It has happened also that as ma- 
chines have become more versatile, 
so have human beings. For a long 
time, efforts to speed office work 
copied the principle by which the 
factory has made itself efficient—the 
principle of the assembly line, with 
its reduction of a worker’s assign- 
ments to routine, standardized tasks. 

While this principle has a great 
deal of merit, it has been found lack- 
ing in one important aspect. It leads 
to boredom. In the office, boredom 
can be a source of important errors, 
and of lower production. Conse- 
quently, much effort has been spent 
in trying to overcome the boredom 
of routine assignments. Some of 
these have been successful. 


In order for machines to be incor- 
porated into IDP systems, they must 
be capable of reading and/or creating 
a “common language.” In some cases, 
standard machines are linked to card 
punches (top), provided with an ac- 
cessory tape punch (second), or di- 
rectly modified (bottom) to use an 
edge-punched card. These are a few 
of many examples. 

(Pictures by courtesy of Systematics, Clary, 
and Commercial Controls.) 


Certain purely external solutions 
have been attempted—the use of 
music, color in furniture and decor, 
and so on, and such an approach 
can make a useful contribution. Pre- 
sumably the coffee break would not 
have become the fixture it has if 
jobs had not become so tedious. 

However, these are palliatives, 
rather than cures. One method of 
reducing job tedium has been to ex- 
pand the scope of the job itself. 
This is often referred to as job en- 
largement. The theory is to permit 
a single worker to handle more than 
one phase of a job, in order to give it 
variety. (It also gives her a betier 
understanding of the job and a 
greater sense of her responsiilities. ) 
Thus, she may be asked to handle 
several stages in the processing of an 
account. A posting station in a bank, 
for example, may provide storage for 
checks, ledgers, and statements so 
that the bookkeeper may perform a 
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complete series of functions for each 
account. 


One result of this trend has been a 
need for equipment which could pro- 
vide an individual station at which a 
number of different functions could 
be performed conveniently. Office 
furniture modifications have there- 
fore been made. Equipment de- 
signed for an individual work station 
may now incorporate a machine 
stand or desk, a working area, sorting 
units, and associated ledger trays or 
files. Many new designs have been 
developed for this purpose. 

In addition, a growing interest in 
providing fire protection for impor- 
tant records at the point of use has 
led to the introduction of insulated 
record housing equipment at these 
individual work stations. Thus in- 
sulation has been extended to pro- 
vide coverage not heretofore possible. 

An even greater expansion of the 
individual work station is repre- 
sented by such developments as the 
“one-man computer,” such as some 
of the desk-size electronic computers, 
which bring an enormous amount of 
work within the control of one 
worker, and the “one-man data 
processing station,” such as IBM’s 
Cardatype. With equipment of this 
nature, many kinds of office func- 
tions may be consolidated and con- 
trolled by one worker, presiding over 
what becomes, in effect, a ‘‘one-man 
office.” 


Increased skills required 


This trend, it would seem, will 
create an increased demand for bet- 
ter trained clerical workers.  In- 
creased skills will be necessary to 
plan office work and to carry out 
the plans. Indeed, it may be that 
one of the best paths to high executive 
status in the future may be through 
the development of real expertness 
in the problems of data handling. 

For those who will stop short of 
becoming executives, however, and 
for those who will never become dis- 
contented with the repetitiousness of 
some kinds of machine operation, 
increased mechanization will permit 
the quicker and more accurate com- 
pletion of routine tasks. The former, 
being relieved of routines, will have 
more time for creative effort. The 
latter will at least be able to accom- 
plish more in a given time. Consider- 
ing the shortage of clerical workers— 
and the likelihood that that shortage 
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will continue despite office automa- 
tion—the advent of the machine is 
no small blessing. 


One of the consequences of the in- 
crease in both mechanization and 
systems study is that business has 
had to abbreviate some of its old and 
often pointless “courtesies.” The 
typical business letter of 1957 is 
shorter and less weighed down with 
roundabout and excessively polite 
expressions. More and more com- 
panies have adopted a form of letter 
in which all paragraphs begin flush 
left, without indentation. Organiza- 
tions like the National Office Man- 
agement Association have had in- 
creasing success in eliminating un- 
necessary items from correspondence, 
in the interest of speed and efficiency. 


Service replaces “gentlemanliness” 


Individual letters have been re- 
placed en masse by form letters. 
Where it is desired to preserve the 
impression that letters are individ- 
ually typed, they are often turned 
out at 100 or more words a minute 
by automatic typewriters. Fill-in 
letters and printed letters and forms 
have taken the place of many letters 
formerly typed individually. The 
duplicating machine has also taken 
over a share of this correspondence. 

Once these practices would have 
been considered too impolite or too 
impersonal. ‘Today they are taken 
for granted. They make possible 
large savings in handling mail and 
permit faster service to the customer. 
What the customer may miss in 
*‘gentlemanliness’ he more than 
makes up in speed of service. In a 
sense, the office has adopted the 
principle that underlies the self- 
service store, in which the customer 
forgoes personal attention for the 
sake of quick service. 

This is the day of the window en- 
velope and of the punched card post- 
card bill. Both of these represent 
short cuts in the office. Their use 
eliminates separate addressing of en- 
velopes, and the addresses may 
themselves be prepared automati- 
cally in some applications. Punched 
cards, for example, may be used to 
actuate addressing equipment. The 
postcard technique also eliminates 
folding and inserting operations, and, 
incidentally, reduces the temptation 


to print other material to be sent out 
with the bill. 

Other changes made in the in- 
terest of efficiency include reschedul- 
ing work to avoid peak periods. An 
example is the development of cycle 
billing procedures. Instead of billing 
all accounts at the end of a month, 
billing is scheduled at appropriate 
periods throughout the month, with 
only a portion of the accounts billed 
on each date. Such an approach 
eliminates the need of a large force 
to handle periods of great activity— 
a force which might otherwise find 
little to do between peak periods. It 
eliminates, in addition, the necessity 
for larger investments in machines, 
since the work load is distributed 
more evenly. 

Similar results are obtained in 
some cases by extending the billing 
period. Small bills, such as those 
sent out to apartment dwellers by 
gas companies, require a relatively 
large clerical operation in proportion 
to the size of the bills. Many utility 
companies now bill only every two 
months, thereby halving the billing 
operation. 

Other work-saving techniques in- 
clude elimination of order files in 
large mail order operations. Com- 
plaints from a customer that an 
item has not been received are hon- 
ored without checking and duplicate 
shipments are sent out. Such a pro- 
cedure, of course, does not apply to 
large orders. The theory is that 
most customers are honest, and when 
small items are involved, losses to 
dishonest customers cost less than the 
expense of maintaining detailed rec- 
ords. Naturally, when a second ship- 
ment is sent out, a record of it is 
maintained to prevent recurrence. 


Statistical techniques cut costs 


Similarly, the techniques of statis- 
tical sampling may be used to reduce 
files, or to reduce checking opera- 
tions, the assumption again being 
that it may cost more to keep accur- 
ate records of small transactions 
than would be lost through error. 

As such developments continue, 
and as increases in mechanization 
become essential to provide for the 
flow of vital information through a 
company, the smaller companies find 
themselves in a more difficult posi- 
tion. Investments in high-powered 
equipment may be disproportionate 
to the volume of their business, yet 
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failure to provide fast and accurate 
service may cost them their ability to 
stay in business. 

It has been said often in the last 
few years that the company which 
fails to take advantage of the new 
technical and systems developments 
may find itself at a competitive 
disadvantage which could prove 
fatal. This is a particularly danger- 
ous possibility because of the fact 
that the systems study necessary to 
streamline operations is often long 
drawn out and must be commenced 
early if its benefits are to be obtained 
in time to do any good. 

For the smaller company, therefore, 
statistical services are becoming more 
commonly available. A company 
thus may be able to keep its records 
on punched cards—or in some other 
machine - decipherable medium — 
without having to own the machines 
themselves. The work of processing 
the records is then done by the serv- 
ice center. This is a practice which is 
growing and which promises to be- 
come fairly widespread as smaller 
companies recognize the importance 
of using the latest technical aids. 


Office layout affects efficiency 


The importance of machines in 
the modern office is matched also by 
the importance of an efficient office 
layout. As machines and systems 
become more flexible and versatile, 
so does the need increase for flexi- 
bility in layout. 

Today, few offices are built with 
permanent partitions between the 
various areas. The typical office uses 
wide open spaces which may be sub- 
divided, where necessary, by parti- 
tions of the “‘movable” variety. Only 
in executive areas are permanent 
partitions commonly found, and 
even here, full height movable parti- 
tions are becoming increasingly pop- 
ular. 

The reason is obvious. If a busi- 
ness is alive to the newest office tech- 
niques, it must necessarily be pre- 
pared to expand and contract, to 
eliminate operations or add new 
ones, or sometimes to combine sev- 
eral work sections into larger depart- 
ments. It must therefore house these 
operations in a building which can 
itself adjust to change. 

The movable partition is an ob- 
vious symptom of this trend. It 
permits relatively convenient adjust- 
ments in the size and location of 
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spaces assigned to given office func- 
tions. But to permit effective move- 
ment of partitions, the building must 
be designed so that the erection of a 
partition in a new place will not 
cause an interference in ventilation 
or of conditioned air, nor will it 
create undesirable shadows across a 
desk placed near it. 

The need for flexibility has led to 
general acceptance of the principle 
of modularity in building design. 
Basic utilities and services are made 
available on a modular basis—the 
module being a unit of measurement. 


Thus, outlets from the electric power 
system may be placed in the floor at 
modular intervals of two feet. Desks 
can then be moved at will and still 
have access to power for the opera- 
tion of business machines. 

Similarly, outlets from ducts pro- 
viding conditioned air may be placed 
overhead at regular, frequent inter- 
vals. The movement of partitions 
then does not interfere with the flow 
of comfortable air. 

To allow for even lighting, no 
matter where partitions may be set 
up, overhead lighting fixtures are in- 
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MAIL INSERTING AND COLLATING COSTS 


THE NEW CUMMINGTON INSERTING AND 
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stalled on similarly modular bases. 
The tendency today seems to be to- 
ward large area lighting—that is, 
the use of large areas of illumination. 
In many cases this principle is ex- 
panded so that entire ceilings may be 
luminous. Since such installations 
are relatively expensive to install, 
compromises are often made in which 
fewer lighting units are used, but 
even here the current trend is to 
space them at close intervals. The 
result is even, consistent light which 
is relatively free of shadows, since it 
comes from all sides. The benefits 
of such lighting are clear enough, but 
it has in addition the value of per- 
mitting the movement of partitions 
as desired. 

If an office building is to be truly 
flexible, other factors must be con- 
sidered as well. 

For example, certain types of office 
machines are heavy and cannot be 
safely installed in some buildings un- 
less the floors are reinforced. This is 
particularly true of electronic com- 
puter systems, and of punched card 
equipment. 

Thus, if a company finds itself in 
a building which was not built to 
accommodate heavy machines, it 
will have to spend the time, money, 
and inconvenience necessary to 
strengthen the structure before such 
machines are installed. 

Having gone to this trouble, the 
company may then find that it is 
hampered in enlarging or rearrang- 
ing the installation, unless it has ar- 
ranged to build added structural 
strength into a large enough area to 
permit rearrangement without call- 
ing again for a contractor. 


Provision needed for expansion 


In new buildings, therefore, it is 
valuable to plan for the expansion of 
machine installations and to see to 
it that an area of sufficient size and 
structural strength is provided to 
allow for future changes. One of 
Office Managemeni’s current “Office 
of the Year’’ winners, in fact, made a 
particular point of providing for the 
strengthening of an entire floor in its 
new building in order to provide for 
future needs. 

In addition to the matter of 
strength, provision must usually be 
made for an additional power sup- 
ply. If an electronic installation of 
any size is contemplated, this can 
become a factor of great importance, 
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for large installations consume vast 
amounts of electricity. 

Part of this consumption is ac- 
counted for by the equipment itself, 
part of it by the added air condition- 
ing which is usually necessary to pre- 
vent electronic equipment from over- 
heating. In the case of a large in- 
stallation, this factor may be sizable 
in itself. 

A further consideration is_ the 
matter of sound conditioning. Cer- 
tain types of punched card machines 
are notoriously noisy. In order to 
reduce the noise level to a tolerable 
point, it may be necessary to plan 
the location of the equipment in a 
remote area, as in a separate space or 
on a separate floor or, in any case, 
to see that adequate sound condition- 
ing is provided. Provisions for re- 
arrangements of office space must 
take these factors into account. 


Morale affects production 


Finally, efficiency in the use of 
office machines and systems to ad- 
vance the flow of information, is 
affected by the abilities and interests 
of the people who use them. 

It is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to treat employee morale as 
such, but it may be noted that many 
new office machine designs are show- 
ing the influence of theories that in- 
creased morale means increased pro- 
duction. 

For example, machines are being 
designed with a view to their ap- 
pearance, as well as to their inherent 
efficiency. ‘Today’s office machines— 
many of them, at least—are offered 
in colors intended to make them at- 
tractive to look at. 

Similarly, more care is being given 
to considerations of employee com- 
fort—in more attractive, as well as 
more efficient, furniture. Desks and 
chairs also are being produced in a 
wide choice of colors and styles, with 
the idea that they can be fitted into 
an attractive color scheme for the 
office which will boost employee 
morale and impress the visitor. 

Conditioning of air, acoustical 
treatment, and provision of good 
lighting have morale values as well 
as directly practical ones. In view of 
the stress being placed today on 
morale as an aid to efficiency, these 


factors are of considerable impor- 
tance to planners. 

In addition to these considerations, 
of course, efforts are constantly being 
made to make machines easier to 
operate. Shortcuts are found in their 
operation, steps formerly manual are 
made automatic, controls are made 
more convenient or adapted to touch 
operation, dials and indicators are 
made more readily legible, equip- 
ment is made more compact and 
easy to move. 

And, as a final point, there is 
coming to be an increased realiza- 
tion of the importance of training in 
order to make the best use of ma- 
chines. 

Training, in this sense, is a need 
not only of the clerk but also of the 
executive. The vice president who 
attempts to use a dictating machine 
without knowing how to use the cor- 
rection slip is wasting his time and 
the time of the typist, thereby de- 
priving himself and his company of 
benefits offered by the machine. 
Similarly, the typist who refuses to 
adjust to an electric machine de- 
prives herself and her company of 
the increased speed and accuracy 
possible with the electric model. 


Training needed at all levels 


The word training may also be 
used to cover the efforts which need 
to be made to acquaint office work- 
ers—and_ executives—with the ca- 
pacities and limitations of various 
kinds of office equipment. There is 
widespread misunderstanding, for 
example, about such relatively un- 
complicated equipment as dupli- 
cating and copying machines. Many 
a worker fails to distinguish between 
a photocopier and a diazo or xero- 
graphic process machine, or between 
a spirit and a stencil duplicator. How 
often are spirit masters referred to 
as stencils! Of course, they are no 
such thing. 

Similarly, many workers —even 
office executives—seem unaware that 
there are many kinds of dictating 
machines—differing, among other 
things, in whether they record mag- 
netically or by cutting a groove in a 
plastic record, and in whether the 
recording medium is a disk, belt, 
tape, or even a sheet of paper. 

There is need of training even in 
the use of long-familiar machines and 
equipment. How many typists re- 
member to shift the carriage to the 
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side when making an erasure, so that 
crumbs do not fall into the machine? 
How many clerks have learned all 
the mathematical and mechanical 
short cuts possible with a standard 
desk calculator? How many file 
clerks have really learned how to 
alphabetize? 

If this introduction to a review of 
office machines and equipment has 
discussed many things besides ma- 
chines and equipment, it is because 
there are many factors to be appre- 
ciated before the best results can be 
had from those machines and that 
equipment. 


The office is a system. Machines 
fit into that system properly in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the office 
to move information through the 
system. While increased use of ma- 
chines is tending, overall, to increase 
the efficiency of that information 
flow, it is nevertheless true that sim- 
ple manual methods may still suit 
some systems better than any ma- 
chine. The important thing is to 
recognize this fact that the office is a 
system for the processing of informa- 
tion and that it is systems analysis 
which should determine the equip- 
ment an office should use. 


Adding and Calculating Machines; 


Accounting Machines and Devices 


MUCH OF THE INFORMATION 
that passes through the modern 
office is in the form of numbers. 
Many of these numbers must be 
combined, sorted out, tabulated, 
summarized. 

Examples are numerous. Prices 
must be extended and the extensions 
totaled. Sales figures must be sorted 
by product, area, and salesman—and 
totaled. Discounts and commissions 
must be figured—and again totals 
must be determined. Wage rates 
must be multiplied by hours worked. 
Withholding tax and insurance de- 
ductions must be computed and sub- 
tracted from payroll records. ‘The 
office works endlessly with figures of 
one sort or another. 

Since most of these figures must be 
used in computations of some va- 
riety, man has devised, over the cen- 
turies, many methods to speed and 
simplify his computations. 

Some of these methods are mental 
—as simple as the elementary multi- 
plication tables learned in grade 
school. At the other end of man’s 
range of figuring powers is the giant 
electronic computer, with its in- 
credible speeds and capacities to 
follow predetermined instructions. 

Between are an enormous number 
of devices, simple and complicated, 
to aid man in his figuring. 

It would not be fair to say that 
any one of these is necessarily any 
better than any other. Each has its 
uses. Any one of them may fit effec- 
tively into an office’s figuring system, 
provided it is suited to the needs of 
the office in terms of its speed, ease 
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of operation, capacity, price, main- 
tenance, versatility, and other gov- 
erning factors. 

The effectiveness of a machine, in 
short, depends less on its own char- 
acteristics as considered for their own 
sake than on its ability to supply the 
needs of a particular system. 


Speed, of itself, is not important 


There are certain misconceptions 
about what constitutes true effective- 
ness in machine performance. Often 
a machine is purchased because of 
its speed. But speed is not, of itself, 
important. It has value only if the 
time it saves can be used produc- 
tively. Speed may justify itself if it 
makes possible timely reports that 
are not otherwise possible—provided 
the reports have real usefulness. It 
may save labor costs if it permits 
either a reduction in the labor force 
or a useful increase in production 
relative to the labor costs. But in 
itself speed is not a virtue. (Imagine 
installing an electronic computer in 
the corner delicatessen for the pur- 
pose of totaling customers’ pur- 
chases! ) 

It is true that, in a sense, all ma- 
chine performance can be measured 
in terms of speed. But this does not 
mean solely the speed with which a 
machine calculates or tabulates. It 
includes the arrangement of the con- 
trols, which may determine the 
speed with which a worker may 
operate it. It includes the conven- 
ience of using the output—for ex- 
ample, if a written result is required, 
a fast calculator that shows the re- 


sults in dials is slowed by the need to 
copy the results, where a supposedly 
slower machine that prints the re- 
sulting figures on a tape may have 
greater overall speed, for the pur- 
poses of a given operation. 

If two adjacent departments must 
use a machine for figuring, it may 
be that two fairly simple machines 
may serve better than one that is 
more than twice as fast. This is an 
old story—it is the system that mat- 
ters, not the particular machine. 
The machine, however, makes pos- 
sible more effective systems. 

It may be said that in today’s 
offices there are many machines that 
are too high powered for the work 
they have to perform. Yet there are 
many operations performed man- 
ually which could profitably be 
mechanized, and still others per- 
formed by machine which could 
benefit from the use of larger ma- 
chines. Indiscriminate purchase of 
machines is never an intelligent way 
to seek office efficiency. 

Since there are so many different 
aids to figuring, it may be helpful 
simply to mention the principal 
types, as an indication of the wide 
range available. 

At the very simplest level, of 
course, must be considered pencil 
and paper—a technique too often 
overlooked. 


Seales and charts are useful 


Next may be ranked simple scales, 
charts, and tables. Some of these, 
such as those designed to compute 
payrolls by multiplying wages by 
hours worked, may be available 
commercially—as printed tables in 
books, as charts, as plastic scales and 
slide rules. They can accomplish 
figuring speeds which can be of im- 
measurably greater value than their 
cost. Other similar devices can be 
created in the office through the 
use of simple materials and a little 
ingenuity. Such devices may be 
far more effective than actual ma- 
chines in smaller figuring operations. 

Above these in the scale are the 
simpler types of machines. There are 
adding machines on the market, for 
example, which are hardly bigger 
than a man’s fist. Some of these can 
actually perform fairly complicated 
computations. Most are small 
enough to be carried about readily. 
They use mechanical gearing for 
purposes of addition, the inputs be- 
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ing made through simple levers or 
keys, or sometimes by inserting a 
stylus in a dial which resembles 
that of a telephone. 


Inasmuch as nearly all forms of 
computation in the office may be 
reduced to either positive or negative 
addition (multiplication being a form 
of repeated addition and division a 
form of repeated subtraction), even a 
very simple adding device can be 
used for many kinds of office figuring. 
What distinguishes these simple 
devices, basically, from more com- 
plicated equipment, is their lack of 
automatic short cuts, such as provi- 
sions that eliminate the need to re- 
enter figures in the machine re- 
peatedly when multiplying. Also, 
they are usually slower in operation. 

Standard adding machines may be 
considered next on the list. The less 
expensive ones operate manually; 
faster, and somewhat more costly, 
models are powered electrically. 
Two basic styles are popular—the 
ten-key model which lends itself to 
high-speed touch operation, and the 
full-keyboard model, which permits 
the operator to read and check each 
number in turn on the keyboard be- 
fore it is entered into the machine. 
Some machines (mostly of the ten- 
key type) print results on tape; others 
(generally of the full-keyboard type) 
show the results in dials. In certain 
cases, the machine may have a car- 
riage to allow printing on forms; 
however, this feature usually takes it 
into the bookkeeping machine class. 


Mechanical speeds near limits 

The office calculator is a more 
complex form of adding machine. 
Again it may be either manual or 
electric, ten-key or full-keyboard in 
design. It may or may not print 
out the results of computation. 
There is considerable diversity 
among individual models. To some 
extent there is a variation in the 
speed obtainable from machines 
made by different manufacturers, 
and from machines at different price 
levels from the same manufacturer. 
However, it is unlikely that any fur- 
ther significant advances will be 
made in the speed of mechanical de- 
vices. Truly high-speed operations 
are the province of electronic equip- 
ment. Most of the differences be- 
tween machines have to do with spe- 
cific keyboard arrangements and 
short-cut features. In some ma- 
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chines, for example, multipliers may 
be entered on a separate keyboard; 
in others a telephone-type dial may 
be used. And in some cases it may 
be necessary to use the principle of 
repeated addition more directly 
(with the help of a repeat key in most 
cases) where other means are not 
convenient. 

There may be, in addition, a va- 
riety of special features, such as auto- 
matic positioning of the decimal 
point, showing of amounts entered 
and computed in various sets of dials, 
printing of credit balances in red, 
automatic rounding off of fractional 
values, special provision for figuring 
standard fractions such as 14, \, or 
1/8, and even the ability to figure 
square roots. Some of these features 
may be available on smaller adding 
machines. 

In any case, as the machine be- 
comes more complicated, so is there 
an increase in the number of special 
features it offers, and particularly in 
the variation between machines, and 
in the variations often possible with 
individual machines by means of 
special adaptations. 

Bookkeeping and accounting ma- 
chines differ from adding and cal- 
culating machines in that they pro- 
vide certain additional capacities, 
such as the ability to print descriptive 
information in billing, to sort figures 
into separate registers for totaling 
separately, or to perform other func- 
tions that are supplementary to the 
figuring capacity. In all cases, how- 
ever, some form of figuring capacity 
is provided, although it may be of 
the simplest type, and the results are 
made available in printed—or some- 
times in “‘common language”’ form. 

Some machines are as simple as a 
posting machine in which a bank of 
date and symbol keys are used to 
identify items listed on statements, 
with little more figuring capacity 
than is necessary for simple addition 
(horizontal) as used in determining 
current balances. 

(Incidentally, adding machines 
are often used for similar purposes, 
since certain descriptive numerical 
information, such as account num- 
bers, can be printed by use of the 
non-add feature; however, if the ma- 
chine has a carriage, permitting 
entry of information in more than 


one column, it may be more properly 
described as a form of bookkeeping 
machine.) 


The degrees of complexity which 
may be added to bookkeeping and 
accounting machines vary  enor- 
mously. Versatility and capacity of a 
machine increase with, among other 
things, the number of registers, each 
of which permits the figuring of an 
individual sub-total, which may or 
may not be added automatically into 
grand totals, and with the type of 
descriptive keyboard offered, which 
may be as complete as a full type- 
writer keyboard with additional 
special keys. 


“Programming” saves labor 


To make proper use of the figuring 
and descriptive abilities of these 
larger machines requires some means 
of “programming”? the machine so 
that it can follow a pre-determined 
routine easily. For example, it may 
be required to enter one figure, 
multiply it by another, add a third, 
compute a percentage of the total, 
and subtract the result from some 
previously computed balance. The 
machine must go through a series of 
steps which fall into just a few basic 
categories—addition or subtraction, 
multiplication or division, entering of 
figures without adding, tabulating, 
stopping to allow entry of descriptive 
information from a keyboard, etc. 

On the simplest machines, these 
steps must be individually super- 
vised by the operator. As the ma- 
chine becomes more complex, it takes 
over more and more of these steps 
automatically. It is “programmed” 
in various ways, and the programs 
are generally interchangeable. 
Changes may be made on some ma- 
chines by exchanging a control bar, 
which is done without difficulty. 
Others permit the presetting of sev- 
eral different programs in the ma- 
chine, the desired program being 
selected by turning a dial. In elec- 
tronic equipment, the possibilities 
are far greater. 

Thus a single machine may be 
suited for a payroll, accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable, inventory, or 
other function interchangeably. 

Typical of the kind of service 
which can be had from the more ex- 
pensive machines is a feature on a 
payroll model which computes Social 
Security taxes automatically, exclud- 
ing that portion of income which is 
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not subject to the tax—i.e., that por- 
tion above $4,200 in a year. 

Equipment of this complexity 
verges on the domain of punched 
card equipment, which is geared to 
accomplish the same kinds of func- 
tions on a greater scale. 


Punched card equipment, of 
course, Operates through the ‘“‘com- 
mon language” medium of punched 
cards, and as such it is more usefully 
considered in the general category of 
equipment for integrated data proc- 
essing, which is discussed elsewhere in 
this department. 

Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopments in adding, calculating, 
bookkeeping, and accounting ma- 
chines over the last few years have 
been those which make them suitable 
for use in integrated data processing 
systems, which, again, are covered in 
the IDP category in this review. The 
basic approach is to equip standard 
machines with units for reading and/ 
or creating a common language rec- 
ord which can be used by another 
machine. The purpose, of course, is 
to permit information entered into 
the system at any point to be carried 
automatically to other points in the 
system without having to be re- 
entered by human agency. For the 
most part, these machines were not 
created specifically for integrated 
data processing. They are, rather, 
modifications of equipment which 
has long been familiar in the office. 


Non-mechanical devices help 


In addition to actual machines, 
mention must be made of certain 
types of bookkeeping and accounting 
systems which, while they do not 
provide for actual figuring, do per- 
mit rapid handling of small-scale 
bookkeeping functions. 

Chief among these are the so- 
called “‘one-writing” systems. Basi- 
cally the concept of such systems is 
oriented around carbon—in spot or 
paper form—or an_ equivalent 
method of creating more than one 
copy from a single writing, as by ““No 
Carbon Required” paper. 

A number of related accounting 
forms which use certain common in- 
formation are aligned in proper 
registration so that information writ- 
ten on the top form is repeated where 
necessary on the forms below. To 
avoid transfer of unwanted informa- 
tion, carbon is used only on those 
parts where transfer is required, or, 
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in some cases, such areas are over- 
printed in such a way that the in- 
formation would not be legible if 
transferred. 


In a payroll application, for ex- 
ample, the following forms may be 
prepared at one writing: check or 
cash envelope, journal, employee’s 
pay statement, and continuous earn- 
ings record. 


In an accounts payable operation, 
the purchase or cash disbursement 
journal, check, and ledger can be 
prepared simultaneously. Or in an 
accounts receivable operation, the 
statement, ledger card, and journal 
may be written at once. Other ap- 
plications are possible, requiring only 
that suitable forms be made up. 

One of the common forms of ‘‘one- 
writing” systems is the so-called 
*‘pegboard,”’ which provides for the 
mounting of the forms on a board. 
A number of variations are offered, 
but in general, provision is made 
both for the proper registration of 
forms and for the advancement of 
the forms after a particular set has 
been prepared. Various arrange- 
ments of levers, ratchet devices, and 
other mechanical aids may be used. 


This type of system, however, 
need not be board-mounted. Some 
systems employ forms in a binder. 
In other cases, forms may be held in 
registration for typing on a systems 
typewriter. Such typewriters have 
front feed carriages, and some are 
equipped with accessories that per- 
mit automatic advancement of con- 
tinuous forms. 

Other bookkeeping and account- 
ing systems make use of duplicating 
and copying equipment. Such sys- 
tems, of course, require a study of 
forms suitable to the given operation, 
but the basic ingredient is the ability 
to reproduce certain common in- 
formation, ranging from name and 
address of a customer to the details of 
his order, on any and all forms that 
require the information. Examples: 
spirit duplicators with facilities for 
printing selectively from masters, 
and diazo copying units using trans- 
lucent masters on which repetitive 
information may be inserted as it is 
developed at various steps in the 
bookkeeping process. 

This type of system, although sim- 
ple, may permit a very real type of 
“integration” in company account- 
ing operations. For example, it may 
permit automatic repetition of in- 


Among the many aids to accounting 
are simple calculating scales, ten-key 
machines suitable for “touch” opera- 
tion, full-keyboard calculators with 
such features as the ability to place 
the decimal point automatically, book- 
keeping machines, and_ electronic 
billing machines. 


(Pictures by courtesy of Silver Bells, Ltd., 
Burroughs, Marchant, Underwood, and 
Friden, respectively.) 
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formation from sales order to records 
for billing, shipping, accounts re- 
ceivable, sales analysis, and so on, and 
may even provide for the automatic 
preparation of shipping tags and 
labels. 

In all these forms and degrees of 
complexity, equipment for figuring 
and systems by which the results of 
figuring may be entered effectively 
into the accounting process provide 
the office manager with almost limit- 
less possibilities for combining them 
into work-, time-, and cost-saving 
systems for advancing the flow of 
information through the office. 


The Manufacturers 


Adding and Calculating 
Machines 


The following two lists cover the 
principal manufacturers of figuring 
equipment. The first list, devoted to 
makers of adding and calculating 
machines, is clarified by the use of 
the following code symbols following 
each name: 


E—Electric machines. 
Fk—Full-keyboard machines. 
IDP—Models which read and/or 
create a “common language,” such 
as punched paper tape, or which 
otherwise are suitable for use in inte- 
grated data processing systems. 
M—Manual machines. 
MI—Miscellaneous. 
NI—No information available at 
press time on current models. 
TK—Ten-key-keyboard machines. 


Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New 
York. (TK—M, E) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. (FK—E, M; TK—E, M) 

Alma Office Machine Corp., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. (TK—E, 
M) 

Barrett Adding Machine Div., Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Co., 24th @ 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia 3. (TK—E, 
M) 

Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. (FK—E, M; TK—E, M) 

Clary Corp., San Gabriel, Calif. (FK 
—E, M; IDP; TK—E) 

Classic Calculators, Inc., 387 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. (TK—E) 

Curta Calculator Co., 4755 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 24. (MI—Small 
cylindrical calculator) 

Facit, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (TK—E, M) 
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Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22. (Fk—E, M; 
Th—E) 

Fremaco International, Inc., 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1. (MI—Small 
manual machines) 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, 
Calif. (FK—E; IDP; TK—E) 

Johnston Adding Machine Co., 13343 
Sherman Way, North Hollywood, Calif. 
(Tk—E) 

Lightning Adding Machine Sales Co., 
2306 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43. 
(MI— Sir all stylus-operated models) 

Marchant Calculators, Inc., Oakland 
8, Calif. (FRK—E) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 555 
Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. (FR—E, 
M; IDP; TK—E, M) 

The National Cash Register Co., Main 
& K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (FK— 
E, M) 

Oerlikon Tool & Arms Corp. of 
America. See: Olkon Research Corp. of 
America. 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. (TK—E, M) 

Olkon Research Corp. of America, 
Vanguard Business Machines Div., 79 @ 
Bergenline, Guttenberg, N. J. (TK— 
E, M) 

Plus Computing Machines, Inc., 5 
Beekman St., New York. (FR—E, M) 

Regna Cash Registers, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10. (FR—E, M) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(TK—E, M) 

Resulta Adding Machine Co., 110 
Glen Head Rd., Glen Head, L.I., N.Y. 
(MI—Small manual machines) 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Washing- 
ton St, Syracuse 1, N. Y. (FR— 
M; TK—E) 

Swift Business Machines Co., 51 
Church St., Great Barrington, Mass. 
(TK—M) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (TK—E, M) 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago 18. (FK—E, M; 
IDP; TK—E, M) 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines and Devices 


This list covers a wide variety of 
equipment, including standard book- 
keeping and accounting machines 
and systems, charts, tables, and scales 
useful in accounting and bookkeep- 
ing, and, in a few cases, accessory 
equipment. It does not include inte- 
grated data processing equipment 
(which is covered elsewhere) except 


for standard punched card systems. 
The following codes are used: 


BA—Bookkeeping and accounting 
machines of the standard types—i.e., 
not listed in other categories. 

C—Charts, tables, and scales. 

E--Small electronic bookkeeping 
and accounting systems (complete 
units, not components). 

IDP—Standard bookkeeping and 
accounting machines capable of 
creating and/or reading a common 
language medium. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 

OWB—‘One writing” systems of 
the binder type. 

OWP—‘One writing” systems of 
“pegboard” type. 

P—Punched card systems. 


Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New 
York. (BA) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. (BA) 

Ayres Corp., Box 1081, Wilmington, 
Calif. (MI—Paproll tax calculators) 

Bates Accounting Forms Co., Inc., 33 
W. 42 St., New York. (C; OWP) 

The Blackbourn Systems, Inc., 230 S. 
Cedar Lake Rd., Minneapolis 5. (OWB) 

Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. (BA; E; OWB; OWP) 

Business Systems Corp., 436 Pearl St., 
New York 38. (OWB; OWP) 

Calculagraph Co., 306 Sussex St., 
Harrison, N. J. (MI—Elapsed time 
recorders) 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 Main St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. (MI—Binders) 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 Rav- 
enswood Ave., Chicago 40. (MI— 
Punched card reconditioners) 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc., 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17. (C) 

The Denominator Co., In-., 261 
Broadway, New York 7. (MI—Manual 
tabulating units) 

Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45. (MI—One-writing systems 
using spirit duplication) 

Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 1800 E. 
Grace St., Richmond 23, Va. (C) 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, 
Calif. (IDP; MI—Billing machines 
consisting of calculator and typewriter) 

Charles R. Hadley Co., 330 N. Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles 12. (OWP) 

Charles F. Herbstreith Co., Nutley, 
N. J. (C) 


International Business Machines Corp., 
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The Olivetti Printing Calculator unsnarls tangled 
business figures quickly and economically. It auto- 
matically multiplies and divides (without mental 
counting of any kind, including counting for 
positioning), is also a speedy 10-key adding ma- 
chine, with automatic credit balance. Easy to 
operate, it is literally two machines in one. The 
printed tape is a permanent record, for fast check- 
ing, filing or attaching to work papers. Many 
companies have standardized on this rugged, 
proven machine, which is guaranteed for 12 
months instead of the usual 90 days. 


a 2 
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Are you also acquainted with Olivetti’s other 
printing calculator, with the double register and 
the “memory”? With Olivetti’s accounting and 
posting machines? Hand, electric and duplex add- 
ing machines? Electric, standard and portable 
typewriters? Remarkably efficient and dependable, 
they require a minimum of maintenance; service 
and spare parts are quickly available through 
dealers in 48 states. Branch offices and showrooms 
in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. Olivetti 
Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Ad: 


olivetti 
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590 Madison Ave., New York 22. (E; 
P) 

International Payroll Machine Co., 
Box 293, Oxford, Pa. (MI—Paproll 
denominating machines) 

Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. (C) 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (OWB; 
OWP) 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 16. (MI—Statement 
addressing machines) 

Master-Craft Corp., 831-903 Cobb 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. (OWB) 

The McBee Co., Smith St., Athens, 
Ohio. (MI—Marginally punched card 
systems; OWP) 

McMillan Book Co., 701 E. Genesee 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. (OWB—NI) 

Monarch Metal Products, Inc., New 
Windsor, N. Y. (MI—Punched card 
accessories) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 555 
Mitchell St., Orange, N. 7. (BA; IDP) 

National Blank Book Co., P.O. Box 
791, Holyoke, Mass. (OWB) 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Main & K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (BA; 
IDP) 

Norfield Methods & Procedures, Inc., 
933 S. Clinton Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
(OWP) 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. (BA) 

Ozalid, Div. of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. (MI— 
Diazo) 

Payroll Tax Service, Inc., 44 W. 29 
St., New York 1. (C; OWP) 

W. H. Pusch, 427 W. Linwood, San 
Antonio 1. (C) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (BA; OWB; P) 


Tools of the Office 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 800 
Germantown Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio. 
(OWP) 

S. K. Forms Co., 1619 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. (OWP) 

S @ M Distributing Co., 3875 Gar- 
land St., Wheat Ridge, Col. (MI— 
Column titlers) 

Safeguard Corp., 
(OWP) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (OWP) 

Shepard Laboratories, Inc., 480 Mor- 
ris Ave., Summit, N. 7. (P) 

The C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 21 St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (OWB; 
OWP) 

Specialty Papers Co., 2028 Farrington 
St., Dallas. (C) 

Speedograph, Inc., 5440 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 9. (OWP) 

Systematics, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New 
York 17. (MI—Punched card inter- 
couplers) 

Systems Sales Co., P.O. Box 343, 
Binghamton, N. Y. (MI—punched card 
accessories) 

The Todd Co., Inc., 1150 University 
Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. (OWP) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (BA; IDP) 

Universal Business Machines, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5183, Columbia, S.C. (MI— 
Sorting machines) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L. I., N. Y. 
(OWP—also machine-type modification) 

Wassell Organization, Inc., Sylvan 
Ave., Westport, Conn. (MI—Plastic 
tab and file card systems) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Fefferson 
St., Chicago 6. (OWP) 


Lansdale, Pa. 


Addressing Equipment 


AS INFORMATION flows through 
the modern office it comes eventually 
to a point at which much of it must 
leave the company. Letters, state- 
ments, checks, filled-in forms, and 
many other types of paper records 
serve to carry it to people and places 
outside the office. 

At this point in the system, it is 
necessary to sort out each item and 
direct it to its destination. A portion 
of the outgoing information flow will 
be transmitted by telephone and 
telegraph lines and by individuals 
carrying it with them to people they 


will contact. But the bulk of it will 
enter that most enormous of com- 
munications systems, the United 
States mail service. 

Addressing of mail, therefore, is a 
function the office must perform 
accurately, and if the volume of mail 
is high, it must perform it quickly if 
it is to keep its costs within reason- 
able limits. In a big company, it is 
a major operation. 

Individual typing—and even man- 
ual writing—of addresses is still nec- 
essary in many types of business 
correspondence. Nevertheless, means 


have been found to eliminate some 
addressing operations, and to reduce 
the time and effort required in many 
others. 

For example, the conventional 
business letter requires the typing of 
two addresses, one on the letter itself, 
one on the envelope. Yet more and 
more companies are making use of 
the window envelope, permitting the 
address on the letter to show through 
and serve in lieu of the address for- 
merly typed on the envelope. 

Naturally, this procedure requires 
care in placing the address on the 
letter, so that it will coincide with 
the window. But this is not a difficult 
problem, especially, if the stationery 
or form has guide marks to indicate 
the proper location. 

The obvious advantages of the 
window envelope are two: it elim- 
inates one addressing, and it avoids 
completely the danger of getting 
mail in the wrong envelope. 


Window envelopes save effort 


The use of the window envelope 
for ordinary correspondence has not 
matched its widespread use for the 
mailing of forms. Presumably, this 
reluctance reflects a feeling that the 
window envelope connotes a bill or 
an impersonal business form and that 
the individual correspondent rates a 
greater show of courtesy. Neverthe- 
less, business is taking more and more 
short cuts, even in individual corre- 
spondence, and it may one day 
accept the window envelope even for 
the individual letter. 

Another obvious way to reduce the 
addressing operation is to use post 
cards wherever possible. Owing to 
their obvious lack of privacy, post 
cards are not suitable for most in- 
dividual correspondence, but they 
are adequate for use in many routine 
matters. They are being widely used 
(in punched card form) for billing by 
utility companies, for acknowledg- 
ments of orders, and for many other 
purposes in which individual letters 
are not required. 

When addresses must be typed on 
both a letter (or form) and an en- 
velope, both addresses may be pre- 
pared at a single typing, using one 
typewriter for one address and a 
“slave” typewriter (operating under 
the control of the first) for the other. 
Such an application, of course, is 
highly specialized and must be made 
part of a particular system. 
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However, most equipment de- 
signed for addressing is intended to 
work with names and addresses from 
a list that is contacted fairly often. 
They use addresses in some master 
form which allows them to be proc- 
essed rapidly. This master form 
(such as a spirit master, a stencil, or 
an embossed plate) is prepared in 
advance and can be used for repeated 
addressing. 


Addressing can be automatic 


In large mailing operations there 
has been a strong trend toward in- 
corporating the addressing function 
with some other operation. Exam- 
ples of these are the following: 

Certain types of addressing ma- 
chines may be operated by punched 
cards. This feature allows for the 
possibility of automatic selection and 
rejection of cards from a master list 
of potential addressees. In some 
types, the address is carried on or 
attached to the card as a small spirit 
master. In other types, the cards 
may be used to actuate a printing 
mechanism. And in still other types, 
the address (which in this case is 
printed on the card) is scanned by a 
photoelectric “‘eye’” and printed on 
address tapes or labels by the fac- 
simile process. 

In cases of this sort it may be said 
that addressing has been “‘inte- 
grated” with other operations, since 
the cards used are of the same type 
as those used in punched card in- 
stallations elsewhere in the company, 
and since the cards may have been, 
in any case, prepared automatically 
as a result of some other operation. 

The ability of the addressing me- 
dium—whether a punched card, em- 
bossed plate, or whatever—to carry 
selection instructions is a great time 
saver. Embossed plates have long 
carried code systems in the form of 
notches which enable addressing 
machines to select or reject them 
according to predetermined pattern. 

An example: Codes used by a 
publishing company may indicate 
date of subscription expiration, size 
of company, type of company, and 
other information of interest. Thus, 
the codes can be used to address se- 
lected groups. While this type of 
coding is so familiar as to be taken 
for granted, it should be remembered 
that it represents an early product of 
systems analysis. It is a short cut by 
which a type of sorting operation has 
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been combined with an addressing 
function. 

Many types of addressing equip- 
ment are offered. Discounting the 
very simplest (which must include 
ordinary rubber hand stamps used 
for addressing in offices which send 
the bulk of their mail to a particular 
address), these range from small 
hand devices in which addresses are 
carried on roll form spirit masters to 
high speed printers used for output 
from electronic computer systems. 

In addition to the punched cards 
mentioned above, there are three 
basic printing methods used in most 
addressing equipment. These are 
embossed metal plates, spirit mas- 
ters, and stencils. Certain other ma- 
chines use special transfer processes 
that resemble the spirit method. 
And in still other cases an “electro- 
static’ method is used in which an 
address is “printed” invisibly on a 
label in the form of an electrical 
charge, this label then being ex- 
posed to a spray of ink carrying an 
opposite electrical charge; the ink is 
attracted to the paper, forming the 
desired letters and numerals. The 
electrostatic method appears to be 
potentially the fastest available, with 
possible speeds of thousands of lines 
a minute, and one of its most prom- 
ising uses is as an output device for 
use with electronic computers. 

Most of these special methods are 
used in elaborate equipment in- 
tended for the production of huge 
volumes of work. 


Many methods available 


The three primary methods—em- 
bossed plates, spirit masters, and 
stencils—are not as fast, but they 
are adaptable to small, inexpensive 
equipment, as well as to complex 
operations, and they offer great 
variety. 

Some machines are small and 
manually operated; they do nothing 
more than address envelopes—or, 
sometimes, an address tape or set of 
labels which will later be affixed to 
envelopes or packages. 

As the machines become more 
complex, they acquire such features 
as devices to select and reject 
coded addresses, automatic feeds, 
counters, daters, perforators, and so 
on. They are generally powered by 
electricity. 

Still larger machines perform a 
variety of other operations as well. 


During the last year at least two 
machines were introduced which are 
capable of printing complete letters, 
including the letterhead, text, and 
signature; in some cases, a variety of 
colors may be printed at once. This 
type of machine is, in effect, a small 
printing press which is equipped to 
address at the same time that it 
prints. 

In the most versatile machines, 
addressing may be almost incidental 
to the main function of the machine. 
Such equipment, for example, may 
punch and imprint cards, number, 
sort, accumulate totals, and provide 
carbon copies of addressed material. 

The possibilities for integrating 
addressing equipment into office sys- 
tems are augmented by the fact that 
plates, masters, and stencils used in 
even very simple machines can be 
prepared automatically. If a type- 
writer is used, addressing may be 
controlled by punched tape or 
punched card inputs. Graphotypes 
for the preparation of embossed 
metal plates may be _ controlled 
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These are typical of today’s address- 
ing equipment. At left: a small spirit 
type, a unit using stencils, another 
using embossed metal plates, a large 
addressing machine which can _per- 
form a variety of functions, a spirit- 
type machine for large-volume work, 
and a machine that uses an electronic 
scanning principle. At right: a unit 
using the electrostatic principle. 


(Pictures by courtesy of Master Addresser, 
Weber, Nettle, Addressograph-Multigraph, 
Scriptomatic, Addressograph - Multigraph 
and IBM.) 


In a further extension of integra- 
tion, address labels may be prepared 
by systems duplicators, especially 
those of the spirit type, using a 
master originally prepared for some 
other bookkeeping purpose. More- 
over translucent masters such as 
may be used in diazo process copying 
equipment may be included as one 
of the sheets in a set of carbon inter- 
leaved forms. In such cases, although 
standard addressing equipment is not 
used, an equivalent result may be ob- 
tained through other types of equip- 
ment. 


The Manufacturers 


Followirg is a list of the principal 
manufacturers of addressing ma- 
chines and systems. The following 
explanatory codes are used to indi- 
cate the nature of products offered: 


E—Electric machines. 
ES—Machines using an electronic 
scanning principle such as facsimile. 
M—Manual machines. 
MI—Miscellaneous. 
NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 
R—Machines_ using the relief 
printing principle—that is, printing 
from embossed plates, type, etc. 
SP—Machines using the spirit 
duplicating principle. 
ST—Machines using the stencil 
duplicating principle. 


A.M.F. Systems, Inc., 3026 Franklin 
Blod., Chicago. (NI) 

Addressograph - Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Clevecand 17. (ES; 
R—E, M) 

Alden Systems Co., Alden Research 
Center, Westboro, Mass. (NI) 

Cheshire Mailing Machines, Inc., 
1644 N. Honore St., Chicago 22. (MI— 
Machines for affixing address labels to 
mail) 

Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 5996 
Smiley Drive, Culver City, Calif. (R— 
Special, with inputs from punched cards) 

The Dick Mailer Co., 137 W. Tupper 


St., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 
label machines) 

Duplicopy Co., Inc., 224 W. Illinois 
St., Chicago 10. (SP—M) 

Du Prints, Inc., 1502 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles 15. (SP—E, M) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (MI—Special elec- 
tronic system using punched cards) 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
143 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
(ST—E, M) 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, 
Calif. | (MI—Tape-controlled _ type- 
writers) 

The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23. (SP—M) 

International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22. (MI 
—Electrostatic label printers) 

Krengel Mfg. Co., Inc., 227 Fulton 
St., New York 7. (R—NI) 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 16. (SP—M) 

The Multistamp Co., 527 W. 21 St., 
Norfolk 10, Va. (ST—M) 

National Address Plate Co., 4615-23 
W. Huron St., Chicago. (NI) 


(MI— Address 


Nettle Mfg. Co., 27 Huntington Ave., 


Boston 16. (R—M) 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 


Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(SP—E, M; ST—E, M) 
Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 


Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (R— | 


E, M) 
S & M Distributing Co., 3875 Gar- 
land St., Wheat Ridge, Col. (SP—M) 


Scriptomatic, Inc., 300-16 N. 11 St., 


Philadelbhia 7. (SP—E, M) 


United Equipment Co., 1101 Lee | 


Highway, Arlington, Va. (NI) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L. I., N.Y. 
(SP—M) 

Weber Marking Systems, Div. of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc., 
215 E. Prospect Ave., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
(ST—E, M) 

Chauncey Wing’s Sons, 78 Pierce St., 
Greenfield, Mass. (MI—Label affixing 


machines) 
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Dictating Machines 


THE DICTATING machine is a 
symbol both of office mechanization 
and of resistance to mechanization. 

It can be shown to offer, within its 
special limits, all of the advantages 
inherent in mechanization and in 
systems study, but, at the same time, 
it is resisted, often vehemently, by 
those who feel that certain human 
values and certain intangibles are of 
more importance. 

Specifically, the dictating machine 
is capable of eliminating one very 
obvious duplication of effort in the 
office. When an executive dictates 
a letter to a secretary, she must 
write the letter once in her notebook 
and again on the typewriter. There 
can hardly be any dispute that this 
is indeed a duplication. 

In the view of some, this extra 
effort is outweighed by certain other 
considerations. For example, an 
executive may rely on his secretary 
to remind him, during his dictation, 
of certain details of the case in hand, 
or of company policy, which he may 
not have reviewed recently. He may 
depend on her to know his particular 
preferences in how he wants his letter 
signed——“‘Very truly yours,” ‘Yours 
truly,” and so on, and to be familiar 
with his special habits of letter style 
and layout. He may expect her to 
look up names and addresses which 
he would otherwise have to take 
time to look up and dictate to a ma- 
chine. He may rely on her ability to 
gather necessary materials from the 
files. In other words, where there is 
real team work between an executive 
and his secretary, she can save him 
considerable time in his dictation— 
in return for which she must write 
his letters twice each. 

There is also the matter of prestige. 
Many an executive seems to feel that 
there is something inherently un- 
dignified or even insulting in dictat- 
ing to a machine rather than to a 
human being. 

But all of these considerations over- 
look one essential point. Unless the 
secretary’s presence is essential to the 
executive at the time of dictation, as 
in answering questions about past 
aspects of a case, person-to-person 
dictation is grossly inefficient. 

Use of a dictating machine does 
not, after all, deprive the executive of 
the services of his secretary. What it 
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does do is to offer him many advan- 
tages not otherwise obtainable. 

First of all, it gives him freedom to 
dictate when he chooses, without 
having to adjust his schedule to that 
of the secretary. This means he can 
dictate answers to letters as he opens 
his mail, while his thoughts are fresh, 
without having to save his corre- 
spondence for a more prolonged dic- 
tating session later in the day. He 
can dictate after hours or on week- 
ends without having to inconven- 
ience his secretary or to use special 
services. 

Second, if he is faced with a peak 
load rush of correspondence, he can, 
if need be, turn over some of his 
dictated letters to a second or third 
typist, who will be able to transcribe 
from the machine what she could not 
get from the shorthand notes of the 
regular secretary. In other words, 
the work load can be distributed 
more evenly among the typing staff 
in rush periods. This, of course, can 
mean faster service. 

Third, use of the machine per- 
mits the secretary to do more work 
during the day. She is not faced with 
the necessity of writing letters twice. 
Nor must she sit idly in the boss’ 
office while he handles an interrupt- 
ing telephone call or visitor. Her 
time is used more efficiently. 

The executive may reason that he 
is paying her for this type of service 
and that this waste of time is no 
concern of hers (though it may 
legitimately be the concern of those 
who determine the company bud- 
get). But it may be of real concern 
to him that she have the time avail- 
able to do additional work in lieu of 
sitting in his office unnecessarily. 


Machine saves time 


In short, unless the executive must 
depend on his secretary to help him 
during dictation, he can work far 
more efficiently if he uses a dictating 
machine. 

It seems reasonable to conclude 
that the objections raised by some 
executives to the machine stem from 
one of two causes: a feeling that use 
of the machine in some way lowers 
prestige, or unsatisfactory experience 
with a previous machine. 

The former is a personal considera- 
tion beyond the scope of this article. 


The latter, however, invites the 
question as to what really may have 
caused a previous experience to be 
unsatisfactory. 

In some cases, the executive may 
have used an old machine, or a poor 
one that was incapable of giving him 
the service he required. Perhaps the 
fidelity of sound was not adequate, so 
that the typist had to interrupt him 
later in the day to inquire what he 
had said. Perhaps the controls were 
inconvenient or hard to operate. 


But modern machines have largely 
overcome this problem. Fidelity is 
good on any well-made machine, and 
the controls are conveniem, being 
usually placed on the microphone 
itself where they need not be reached 
for. 

The fault, thus, is less likely to 
have been that of the machine than 
of the dictator himself. There is def- 
initely a technique required in using 
a dictating machine. It is not diffi- 
cult to learn, but if it is not followed, 
one need not wonder if results are 
unsatisfactory. 


Dictating requires technique 

In the first place, the executive 
must speak clearly and with an even 
volume of sound, being careful not 
to slur final syllables or to drop his 
voice so that ‘‘a” sounds like “‘the,” 
and so on. This, of course, is ordinary 
common sense, and it applies equally 
to the technique of dictating to a 
secretary. 


In the second place, he must be 
sure to give adequate instructions. 
If he expects that his correspondence 
will be transcribed by a typist un- 
familiar with technical words, he 
should spell them out. He should be 
particularly careful with numbers. 
He should make clear how many 
carbon copies are to be made, if the 
letter is not routine. If he is giving 
instructions to the typist, he should 
be careful to address her with the 
word, “Operator,” so that she will 
not type the instructions as part of 
the letter before she realizes what 
has happened. 

And, above all, he should know 
how to use the correction facilities. 
If at any point he wishes to make a 
correction in the text, or if he remem- 
bers in the midst of dictation that he 
wants an extra copy made, he should 
press the correction key (if that is the 
method used with his machine), or 
be sure to note the correction on a 
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Tools of the Office 


log sheet. Obvious as this point is, 
it is often overlooked, with the result 
that the typist gets well into the 
letter before she realizes that a cor- 
rection is to be made. Her work and 
time are thus wasted, and she must 
begin over. 


Such wastefulness can be avoided 
by the executive if he will learn the 
few simple requirements for effective 
machine dictation. He should also 
be sure to indicate letter length by 
whatever means are provided, so 
that the typist can space it properly 
on the page without having to make 
a wasteful trial run. 


Dictating machines may be used on 
an individual or a collective basis. 
The executive who uses a private 
machine installed in his own office 
has not changed the fundamental 
routines of getting out his corre- 
spondence—he has merely intro- 
duced a mechanical improvement 
designed to make it faster and more 
convenient. 

But if used collectively, machines 
may be used to reduce personnel 
costs and to make other savings. 

In an office where individuals do 
relatively little dictating, machine 
facilities can be shared. This sharing 
may be accomplished in at least two 
ways. 

One of these is for all of the dic- 
tators in a group to use the same dic- 
tating machine, either by working 
with it at a central location or by 
having it brought to them when they 
need it. The modern dictating ma- 
chine is small and light of weight 
and can easily be moved. If it is 


mounted on a stand, the stand can . 


be rolled from place to place. 


The other method is the use of 
network dictation facilities. In this 
case telephone facilities are con- 
nected to one or more centralized 
dictating machines. Standard tele- 


Modern dictating equipment is offered 
in many varieties. From top to bot- 
tom: A telephone for a network sys- 
tem, a handset by which an executive 
can dictate to a machine on his secre- 
tary’s desk, a portable plastic disk 
machine, a magnetic tape unit, a new 
portable magnetic machine, and a 
unit using magnetic paper, which can 
make two “copies” at once. 

(Pictures by courtesy of Gray, Dictaphone, 
SoundScriber, De]ur-Amsco, Peirce, and 
Olkon, respectively.) 


phone systems can be used with 
some equipment. In other cases, 
private intra-company telephone sys- 
tems may be used, and in others, di- 
rect wiring can be provided between 
the dictating stations and the central 
recorder. 


Usually the recording machines 
are selected automatically so that a 
man who picks up his phone while 
one unit is busy is switched auto- 
matically to another that is free. If 
all units are busy, he receives a busy 
signal. His telephone is equipped 
with full facilities for controlling the 
machine, including correction indi- 
cations and stop/start controls. 


Network systems distribute load 


Network dictation is capable of 
providing real machine eifliciency if 
it serves a number of executives 
who do relatively little individual 
dictating. It permits a sharing of 
the work load by the typists, and 
thus reduces the number of typists 
actually required for a given number 
of executives. 

One of the important trends of 
the day is the adaptation of telephone 
and intercommunications facilities 
to permit their use with dictating 
equipment. (This, of course, is one 
more example of the “integration” 
of office systems which is proving so 
rewarding in reducing office costs.) 

Machines used individually may 
be suited for dictation only, for tran- 
scription only, or for both. 

Actually the differences are slight. 
The chief considerations are that 
the dictator does not require certain 
transcribing facilities, such as foot 
pedal or typewriter controls, while 
the typist does not need a micro- 
phone. Most of these facilities are 
accessory and do not greatly affect 
the price of the instrument itself. 
They can be used on one machine. 
Thus, a combination machine is 
considerably less expensive than a 
pair of dictating and transcribing 
models. 

The combination machine can be 
very useful in certain circumstances, 
but it is not ideal for handling large 
volumes of correspondence, unless 
the executive’s schedule is such that 
he can use the machine when the 
secretary does not need it for tran- 
scribing. However, if there is no 
conflict of this sort, it provides the 
most inexpensive type of machine 
dictation. 
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Standard-Vacuum’s new surburban home 
features fully-automatic telephone dictation 


Entrance — Significant of its Far East operations, the facade 
of Standard Vacuum’s beautiful new office building in White 
Plains is suggestive of oriental architecture. 


be , aes. eee 


Lobby — The spacious lobby, with indirect dome lighting, is 
decorated with hand-painted murals executed by a leading 
artist. Marble and mirrors alternate in supporting columns. 


6 ey is the house that Stanvac built. It is perhaps one 
of the world’s most efficient office buildings . . . cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful. 

Among other fascinating features, this architectural 
wonder of Westchester has an automatic Transcription 
Center where dictation from 245 executives and adminis- 
trators is recorded noiselessly — by 24 remote control Gray 
PhonAudograph recorders. Letters, memos and other writ- 
ten communications are whisked back for signature or 
approval by an invisible “subway” of pneumatic tubes. 

Stanvac’s method engineers estimate that the total in- 
vestment of $100,000 will be returned within one year in 
terms of lower administrative and correspondence costs. 
They selected Gray PhonAudograph only after extensive 
on-the-job tests of leading telephone dictation systems. 

All Gray dictating equipment is available under the 
terms of a convenient Rent-Purchase Plan. Without obliga- 
tion, you are invited to make full use of our Dictation 
Planning Service. For details, write Gray Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. $57, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PHONAUDOGRAPH 


Voice Communication Specialists Since 1891 
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For most office uses requiring in- 
dividual machines, separate dictating 
and transcribing units are preferred. 
Such an arrangement eliminates con- 
flicts in scheduling between dictator 
and transcriber, and permits full- 
time use of the equipment. Natur- 
ally, if any type of transcribing pool 
is set up, it is not necessary to have 
as many transcribing units as there 
are dictating units. 

Modern dictating machines record 
on either a magnetic or a plastic 
record. The record may take the 
form of a belt or a disk, and if the 
recording method is magnetic, it 
may also assume the form of a tape 
or a sheet of paper. 

The principal argument for mag- 
netic recording—which very closely 
resembles the techniques used in 
home tape recorders—is that the re- 
corded material may be erased at 
will. This permits indefinite re-use 
of the recording medium, and it also 
allows the dictator to erase errors 
and dictate corrected material in its 
place. Although intended for re-use, 
magnetic media can keep records 
permanently if needed. In at least 
one type of magnetic machine—one 
using magnetic paper—two “copies” 
of the dictation may be made simul- 
taneously. 

Plastic records are usually in- 
tended to be used once and dis- 
carded. The material is inexpensive 
enough that the manufacturers of 
this type of equipment consider this 
procedure completely economical. 
However, some of these records can 
be resurfaced to allow further use. 
Plastic records provide a permanent 
record of dictation, if that is required. 


The Manufacturers 


The following list shows the major 
manufacturers of office dictating and 
transcribing equipment. While nu- 
merous standard tape recorders can 
be used in the office, they are not 
listed here unless the manufacturer 
has stated that this type of equip- 
ment is modified to provide the 
additional facilities normally ex- 
pected on office equipment. 

The following codes indicate the 
type of equipment available: 


MB—Magnetic belt machines. 
MD—Magnetic disk machines. 
MP—Magnetic paper machines. 
MT—Magnetic tape machines. 
N—Network systems. 

NI—No information available at 
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press time on current products. 
PB—Plastic belt machines. 
PD—Plastic disk machines. 
TR—Tape recorders modified for 
office use. 


American Dictating Machine Co., 65 
Madison Ave., New York 16. (MD; N) 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 
Broadway, New York 13. (TR) 

Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago. (TR) 

DeJur-Amsco Corp., 45-01 Northern 
Blod., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (MT; 
TR) 

Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. (MB; MT; N; 
PB; TR) 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N. J. (N; PD) 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22. (MB) 

The Gray Mfg. Co., 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. (N; PD) 

Infra Electronic Corp., 47 Factory Pl., 
Cedar Grove, N. 7. (PD) 

Magnedisk Dictating Co., 52 E. Brink 
St., Crystal Lake, Ill. (MD; N) 


Magnetic Recording Industries, 11 E. 
16 St., New York 3. (MD; MP; N) 

Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., 812 
Broadway, New York 3. (N; PB) 

Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 
944 Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
(MT) 

O5crlikon Tool G Arms Corp. of 
America. See: Olkon Research Corp. of 
America. 

Olkon Research Corp. of America, 
Vanguard Business Machines Div., 79 & 
Bergenline, Guttenberg, N. J. (N; MP) 

Pacific Instrument Corp., 336 S. La 
Brea Ave., Los Angeles. (MB) 

Peirce Dictation Systems, 5900 N. 
Northwest Highway, Chicago 31. (MB; 
N) 

The Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp 
Ave., Chicago 24. (MT; TR) 

Scribe Sales Co. of Chicago, 5022 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 3. (MT) 

Shepard Laboratories, Inc., 480 Morris 
Ave., Summit, N. J. (MT) 

The Sound Scriber Corp., 146 Munson 
St., New Haven 9. (N; PD) 

Vanguard Business Machines. See: 
Olkon Research Corp. of America. 


Duplicating and Copying Equipment 


SYSTEMS PLANNERS have de- 
voted a great deal of energy in recent 
years to reducing the time and effort 
spent in the modern o‘l'ce on paper 
work. While much of their effort has 
been aimed at reducing the number 
of papers, it has been found that one 
means of curtailing the work load is 
to consolidate a number of related 
reports into a single form or series of 
forms, which can then be copied or 
duplicated to produce the necessary 
number of copies. 

Thus, modern systems planning, 
while it has tended to reduce the 
number of individual documents pre- 
pared in the office, has tended to in- 
crease the need for copying and du- 
plicating equipment. It cannot be 
said that this result was planned de- 
liberately. Rather it should be ob- 
served that good systems planning 
takes into account the potentialities 
of office equipment and devises sys- 
tems that make the best use of it. 
Modern copying and duplicating 
equipment has made possible new 
systems because it provides, quickly 
and inexpensively, many services 
that formerly could not be obtained 
without calling on outside help. 

The developments in equipment 
are far more extensive than most 


office people seem to realize. For 
example, this magazine recognizes at 
least twelve distinct processes which 
can be used for copying or duplicat- 
ing, not counting such obvious means 
of producing extra copies as the use 
of carbon paper, automatic typing, 
conventional printing methods, and 
automatic outputs from integrated 
data processing and communications 
systems. 

Six of these may be called “copy- 
ing” processes. That is, they make 
more or less exact copies of original 
material. They are intended, usu- 
ally, for short runs—for making 
single copies, and rarely for more 
than half a dozen or so. They are 
usually much slower than duplicat- 
ing processes, and individual copies 
are more expensive, but they can 
reproduce art work, letterheads, 
drawings, pictures, and other ma- 
terial without requiring the laborious 
preparation of a special master, and 
their work is considerably less ex- 
pensive than manual copying would 
be. 

The six processes considered in this 
group are the diazo, facsimile, photo- 
copy, Thermo-Fax, Verifax, and 
xerographic processes. Each of these 
will be described below. Each differs 
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from each other in some significant 
way. For example, one process does 
not readily copy the color yellow; 
another is not sensitive to ordinary 
blue fountain pen ink; some proc- 
esses print on paper much like ordi- 
nary bond paper, while others re- 
quire sensitized paper; the cost of a 
letter-size copy may range from less 
than a penny to as much as ten cents. 
Yet each process has its special place 
in the scheme of things. If it cannot 
perform certain functions as well as 
others, it compensates by having 
superior qualities in other respects. 

It is important to recognize the 
differences among these processes. 
Many individuals refer to almost all 
copying processes indiscriminately as 
“photocopying.” Such a designation 
is not only inaccurate, but—more 
important—it indicates that the spe- 
cial opportunities offered by each 
process are not properly appreciated. 

The other six processes described 
in this section are the true “dupli- 
cating” processes. These methods 
are used to make hundreds, or even 
thousands, of copies at high speeds, 
and at relatively low cost per copy. 
The copies are made from some pre- 
viously prepared master or stencil, 
or from some equivalent, such as 
metal or rubber type. The processes 
listed here are designed for use in the 
office. In many cases, the same 
methods are used, on a larger scale, 
by commercial printing houses to 
print magazines, books, and other 
material. 

The duplicating processes consid- 
ered here are gelatin, offset, relief, 
spirit, stencil, and a pair that, being 
technically similar, are reviewed as a 
single process—Azograph and Chem- 
ograph. 
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In reviewing the subject of copying 
and duplicating processes during the 
last few years, this magazine has fre- 
quently noted the strong trend to- 
ward development of ‘‘compatibil- 
ity” between two or more different 
processes. Usually this compatibility 
has taken the form of making it pos- 
sible to prepare a master or stencil 
for a duplicating process by the use of 
one of the copying processes. 

The obvious advantage of such an 
approach is that it eliminates direct 
preparation, either manual or on a 
typewriter, of a master or stencil, and 
makes it possible for certain kinds of 
original art work, which may include 
photographs, to be transferred di- 
rectly to a master or stencil for 
multiple-copy reproduction. 

To illustrate, masters for use on 
office-type offset duplicators may be 
prepared by the diazo, facsimile, 
photocopying, Verifax, and xero- 
graphic processes. This means that a 
typist, instead of preparing a master 
of a general notice, may merely type 
an ordinary copy of it (adding any 
art work desired) and have the mas- 
ter made from this copy. 

Similarly, stencils can be made by 
the facsimile and photocopying 
methods, and spirit masters may be 
prepared by xerography. 

In addition to pairing a copying 
process with a duplicating process, 
some copying processes can be made 
to work with other copying proc- 
esses. For example, the diazo proc- 
ess requires that material to be copied 
be on a paper translucent enough to 
permit light to pass through it (and 
this means, of course, that material 
must be printed on only one side). 
Thus, in copying two-sided or 
opaque originals, a translucent copy 
must be made first. This can some- 
times be done on the diazo machine 
itself, but it can be done also by the 
photocopying method, and some 
machines are themselves capable of 
preparing both photocopies and- 
diazo copies. The xerographic proc- 
ess can also be used for this purpose. 


The various types of copying machines 
have their own individual qualities. 
Each works on a different principle 
and varies in such matters as speed, 
type of material copied, cost, and 
quality of finished work. Left: a 
xerographic continuous printer. Right, 
top to bottom: A small diazo unit, a 
facsimile machine, a photo-copier of 
the flat-bed type, a Thermo - Fax 


model, and three types of Verifax 
units. Many of these are capable of 
preparing masters or stencils for use 
with duplicating processes, thus in- 
creasing the versatility of each type 
of equipment. 


(Pictures by courtesy of Haloid, Ozalid, 
Stenafax, Copease, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg., and Eastman Kodak, respectively.) 
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Because each copying and dupli- 
cating process differs from all others 
not only in its individual characteris- 
tics, but also in its ability to be paired 
off with other processes, it is obvious 
that there is much room for systems 
analysis in making a selection of 
equipment. 

Suppose, for example, that an 
office needs quick copies of material 
that exists in typed or pencil form 
but has no need of preparing a mas- 
ter from them; suppose, too, that it 
has little other copying work. Such a 
company might make effective use of 
a process that does not pick up ordi- 
nary fountain pen ink but does work 
quickly with pencil or typewritten 
matter, taking advantage of the 
speed of the process and not being 
inconvenienced by its inability to 
register fountain pen ink. 

On the other hand, if the company 
needs to copy material written by 
fountain pen (when it cannot pre- 
scribe the kind of ink to be used—as 
in copying incoming correspond- 
ence), it will need another type of 
copying machine which is sensitive 
to blue fountain pen ink, even though 


the copies may be more expensive 
and slower to produce. 

Since there are several processes 
that meet this requirement, a further 
consideration would be whether or 
not the company wishes to prepare 
duplicating masters, and if so, for 
which process. The quality of the 
finished work may enter into the de- 
cision, also, for some processes turn 
out work of better appearance than 
do others. 

If a company has an operation 
which calls for copying one-sided 
original material, it may be able to 
use an inexpensive process that makes 
such copies rapidly if they are on 
material that passes light through it. 
If too many of the original papers 
are too opaque, however, some other 
process may have to be used. 

In short, it is impossible to be sure 
of selecting proper equipment with- 
out knowing the special qualities of 
each of the copying and duplicating 
processes. Some offer advantages of 
speed, some of quality appearance in 
the finished work, some of low cost, 
some of the ability to copy drawings, 
some of ease in operation by inexperi- 


gure MASTERS electronically 


ONE machine that 
solves THREE office problems 


prepares Offset? paper plates 
cuts mimeograph stencils 
makes Single positive copies 


TIMES FACSIMILE CORPORATION 
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enced personnel, some of the capac- 
ity to enlarge or reduce, some of 
the ability to print more than one 
color, and so on. Each process has 
its own particular uses, and none is 
capable by itself of performing all 
kinds of copying or duplicating 
operations. 

The twelve basic processes are 
described below 


The Copying Processes 
Diazo 

The diazo process makes use of a 
dye formed by the combination of 
two chemicals. The equipment and 
papers used are so designed that 
these chemicals meet each other only 
in the areas where lines (such as those 
forming letters or lines in drawings) 
are to appear. 

To accomplish this result, either of 
two methods may be used: 

(1) The two chemicals may be in- 
corporated in the sensitized coating 
of a sheet of copy paper, but are pre- 
vented from interacting by the pres- 
sence of a “stabilizing” chemical. 
When this sheet of paper is exposed 
to light, one of the chemicals (a di- 
azonium salt, or “‘diazo”’) is broken 
down so that it cannot combine with 
the other chemical (known as a 
“coupler”). Thus, if a sheet of paper 
containing written material is placed 
over the sensitized sheet and the two 
are exposed to an ultra-violet light, 
wherever light passes through the 
paper the copy sheet will be unable 
to show a dye. 

However, the lines of the written 
material prevent light from passing 
through wherever those lines are to 
appear on the copy. The diazo is 
thus not broken down and it will 
later combine with the coupler to 
produce the dye. 

In order to bring the chemicals 
together, the effect of the stabilizer 
must be canceled, and this is done by 
bringing the exposed sheet into con- 
tact with an ammonia vapor. Once 
the stabilizer has been neutralized, 
the diazo reacts with the coupler to 
form the dye, making the final copy. 
This process is sometimes known as 
the “dry” process, but this term is 
misleading, inasmuch as it is used to 
apply to a variety of quite different 
processes. 

(2) In the second method, only 
the diazo is contained in the coating 
of the sensitized sheet of copy paper. 
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The sheet is exposed as in the first 
method, causing the diazo to break 
down where dye is not wanted. The 
sheet is then brought into contact 
with a liquid solution. This solution 
contains the coupler, and the dye- 
forming reaction proceeds as before 
to produce the final copy. Since a 
solution is used, this method was 
formerly referred to as the “‘wet” 
process. This term, however, is also 
misleading, for equipment using this 
method applies only a very light 
coating of solution to the copy paper, 
and enough heat is provided that the 
copy emerges in a condition which 
is, for all practical purposes, dry. 
Since light must pass through the 
original material, the diazo process 
does not copy two-sided or opaque 
originals directly. However, most 
office stationery is actually translu- 
cent enough to permit light to pass 
through it, and problems usually 
arise only when material has been 
written on both sides of the original. 


In such cases, a translucent copy 
must first be made. This can be 
done in the diazo machine itself, de- 
pending on the particular type of 
machine and the supplies available. 
Alternatively, the translucent copy 
may be prepared by the photocopy, 
facsimile, or xerographic methods. 


The final copies may be made on 
paper of several colors, and the color 
of the printing may itself be varied. 
Colors are chosen by means of an 
appropriate selection of copy paper. 
Sometimes five different colors may 
be obtained on a single print, but 
this requires the use of hand applica- 
tion of special solutions. 


Offset masters may also be pre- 
pared by the diazo process. 


Diazo equipment is designed for 
continuous feeding of copy. It does 
not normally copy pages from bound 
books, since the material to be copied 
is usually fed into the machine itself. 
It can copy art work, blueprints, 
drawings, letterheads, and other ma- 
terial. Some equipment can accept 
copy up to 54 in. wide. Whatever 
the width of the throat, the speed of 
advance may be varied, depending 
on the machine, from about 5 to 60 
feet a minute. In copying corre- 
spondence, therefore, a small ma- 
chine may prepare about 200 copies 
an hour. The cost of letter-size copies 
is usually estimated at between three- 
quarters and one cent. 


The process is most effective when 
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original material is written in sharp 
lines with an opaque ink or pencil. 
Blue and purple inks, for example, 
are not usually as opaque as black 
inks and may not reproduce as well. 
While most typewriter ribbons make 
sufficiently opaque impressions, qual- 
ity can be improved by typing with 
a sheet of carbon paper (especially a 
yellow or orange carbon) face up 
under the original. Some special 
purple pencils which allow the pas- 
sage of light can be used to note 
items on an original which will not 
be copied. 


When using the equipment, the 
operator may vary its speed to ob- 
tain optimum results. At excessively 
high speeds, copies will have dark 
backgrounds, while at lower speeds, 
the entire copy will tend to bleach 
out. The correct speeds may be esti- 
mated easily with a little experience. 


Facsimile 


The facsimile process is used for 
many purposes other than copying. 
It is used, for example, to connect the 
offices of telegraph companies with 
the offices of certain of their subscrib- 
ers, providing for the direct trans- 
mission and delivery of telegrams 
without the necessity for having them 
delivered by messenger. It is also 
used in other ways as a communica- 
tions device. 

However, a few models have been 
adapted for office use and these are 
used not only to prepare copies but 
to transfer original material to sten- 
cils or offset masters for high-speed 
duplication by the appropriate ma- 
chines. 

The process depends on a method 
of photoelectric scanning. The orig- 
inal material is wrapped around a 
rotating drum. The copy sheet is 
wrapped similarly about a second 
drum which rotates in synchroniza- 
tion with the first. As the original 
rotates, a narrow beam of light is 
reflected onto the paper in such a 
way that as the drum revolves, the 
light describes a spiral course from 
one end of the sheet to the other. 
This operation is carried on through 
a large number of rotations, so that 
every portion of the original is 
scanned in this manner. 

The light beam is reflected into a 
photoelectric cell, where it generates 


a current corresponding in strength 
to the strength of the reflected light— 
which, in turn, depends on whether 
it is being reflected from a light or 
dark area. The current thus gener- 
ated is used to produce a corre- 
sponding current in a stylus of the 
second machine which passes over 
the copy paper in synchronization 
with the original light beam. As the 
machine is designed, the current 
in the stylus is stronger as it passes 
over areas which should be dark— 
lines, letters, and so forth. The copy 
paper is sufficiently sensitive to this 
current that it is slightly burned by 
the electrical impulses. The degree 
of the burn varies with the strength 
of the current. 

By this method, the dark areas of 
the original are transmitted electri- 
cally to the copy paper. The copying 
machine may be at a considerable 
distance from the one which produces 
the final copy, so that the process 
may be used for long distance com- 
munication. 

A modification of this process per- 
mits the stylus to be used to burn 
minute holes into a conventional 
stencil for use in a standard stencil 
duplicator. Thus the process is em- 
ployed to transfer art work (including 
photographs), drawings, letterheads, 
and other material—as well as writ- 
ten or typed matter—to stencils for 
subsequent high-speed duplication. 

Used with the appropriate mate- 
rials, the process can also copy ma- 
terial onto masters for gelatin, offset, 
and spirit duplicators. 

The process requires about three 
minutes to make single copies, or 
about six minutes to prepare masters. 
Single copies are estimated to cost 
about 4% cents, offset masters about 
20 cents. 


Photocopy 

Photocopying is a modification of 
the principles of conventional pho- 
tography for use in the office. It 
takes several forms as actually used: 

(1) The “transfer” process is a 
contact method in which the original 
material is placed in direct contact 
with the sheet which makes the nega- 
tive, and in which the negative in 
turn is placed in direct contact with 
the final positive copy sheet. 

Usually, the original is placed face 
to face with a sheet of sensitized paper 
and exposed to light in a “printer.” 
The light passes through the sensi- 
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tized sheet and is reflected by the 
light areas on the original copy while 
the dark areas (the written lines) ab- 
sorb the light and do not reflect it. 

This light is reflected back onto 
the sensitized sheet, where it causes a 
reaction in the chemical coating of 
the paper, which is light-sensitive. 
The effect of light striking this coat- 
ing is to alter it chemically so that it 
turns dark when it is developed. 

This sheet, known as a negative, 
is removed from the printer (the 
original may then be returned to its 
original file or user) and placed face 
to face with another sensitized sheet. 
Both sheets are inserted into a de- 
veloping unit where another chemi- 
cal reaction takes place as the sheets 
pass through a solution. As a result 
of this reaction, the white areas of 
the negative produce corresponding 
dark areas on the final sheet, and 
these, of course, correspond exactly 
to the dark areas of the original. The 
sheets are left face to face for about 
fifteen seconds to complete the 
transfer. 

This process can make a copy in 
about 40 or 50 seconds, although 
some machines can produce copies 
at higher speeds. The sensitivity of 
the paper used is a factor, as is the 
strength of the light employed. 
However, since most office photo- 
copiers are intended to be used in 
the open office, where the paper is 
exposed to some light, a relatively 
slow paper is used. 

The transfer process is often re- 
ferred to as the “dry” process. 
Again it must be said that the term is 
misleading, for the copy sheet ac- 
tually passes through a_ solution. 
However, the process is “dry” in 
comparison to conventional photo- 
graphic development methods in 
which copies are saturated to a point 
at which a drying period of several 
hours must be allowed. Copies made 
by the transfer process issue in a 
slightly damp condition but dry 
quickly. 

A modification of photocopying, 
known as Verifax, is discussed sep- 
arately, since it differs from standard 
photocopying in certain significant 
ways. 

A recent development in office 
photocopiers is the introduction of 
papers which permit two positive 
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copies to be made from the same 
negative. It is expected that ulti- 
mately it will be possible to make 
several copies from one negative. 
Another development is the ability 
to make offset masters with the office 
photocopier. While photographic 
methods have long been used to 
make offset plates, the office photo- 
copier has not been employed for 
this purpose until recently. 


(2) The ‘“‘autopositive’ method 
allows making a final copy directly 
from the original without using an 
intermediate negative. To permit 
the copy to be read normally from 
left to right (a “‘right-reading”’ copy), 
it is necessary to place the original 
material face up over the sensitized 
sheet and to expose it to light passing 
through the original, rather than 
through the sensitized sheet. This 
method is known as the direct method, 
whereas the transfer process de- 
scribed above normally uses the 
face-to-face reflex method. The direct 
method can make _ right-reading 
copies in one step, of course, only 
when the original material is one- 
sided and sufficiently translucent to 
permit light to pass through it. If 
these requirements are not met, the 
original must usually be placed face 
to face with the sensitized sheet and 
exposed as in the transfer process. 
This produces, of course, a copy in 
which the printing is reversed, and a 
right-reading copy can be had only 
by repeating the process, using the 
copy as the new original. 

Sensitized paper normally used in 
the autopositive process produces 
black-on-white copies in one step. 

However, in at least one case, 
right-reading positives may be pro- 
duced from two-sided originals by 
placing the original face up under the 
sensitized paper, covering the coated 
side with a special sheet of semi- 
translucent plastic, and directing the 
light through the plastic and the 
copy paper to the original. The effect 
of the plastic is to shield the coating 
so that it is affected chemically only 
by light reflected back from the 
original. 

(3) A standard copying camera 
may be used. This is not photo- 
copying in its strictest sense, but 
rather a form of true photography. 
Use of a camera permits material to 
be enlarged or reduced. The process 
is considerably more elaborate, re- 
quiring more expensive equipment 
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and more detailed processing. 

Because a prism is normally used 
in the optical system to reverse the 
jmage received from the original 
material, office copying cameras of 
this type produce a right-reading 
image on the sensitized sheet. It is a 
negative, however, with white letters 
on a dark background; if a black-on- 
white copy is needed, the process can 
simply be repeated, using the first 
copy as the new original. 

The developing process used re- 
quires passing prints through solu- 
tion. As a result of the procedures 
required, prints emerge wet and must 
be allowed to dry before use. 

Photocopying, whatever the meth- 
od, produces exact copies of origi- 
nals. It is sensitive to almost all 
colors and gives excellent results. It 
may print final copies on colored 
paper or on transparent or trans- 
lucent film. The latter may be used 
in diazo process equipment. Photo- 
copy paper can be exposed in diazo 
equipment if a yellow filter is used, 
but it is then processed in a standard 
photocopy processing unit; the reflex 
method is used. 

Copies made by the transfer proc- 
ess cost from eight to ten cents each, 
approximately, while autopositives, 
requiring only one step, cost about 
half as much. 

Most office photocopiers cannot 
copy pages from bound books, but 
some flat-bed models are available 
for the purpose. 

Results may vary with the ex- 
posure used. The operator can learn 
easily, after a little experience, to 
gauge the exposure required, which 
varies with the type of original— 
adjustments having to be made for 
copy on papers of differing colors and 
differing degrees of intensity. Prints 
that are underexposed are generally 
too dark, while overexposed copies 
and usually bleached. 


Thermo-Fax 


The Thermo-Fax process operates 
on the principle that dark substances 
tend to absorb more heat than do 
light substances. 

The paper on which copies are 
made is especially sensitive to heat 
and turns dark when exposed to it. 
A sheet of copy paper, which is trans- 
lucent, is placed face up over the 
material to be copied and both are 
exposed in the copying unit to infra- 
red light. This light, on contacting 
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the dark portions of the original ma- 
terial—i.e., the lines that make up 
the letters—generates heat, which, in 
turn, turns the copy paper dark in 
the corresponding locations, produc- 
ing a copy of the original. 

This is a simple method, requiring 
only one step. Machines using the 
principle are offered in the flat-bed 
type, which permits copying pages 
from bound material, and of the 
type in which the original sheet and 
the copy paper are inserted into the 
unit, where they pass before the light 
source and are then returned through 
a slot in the front of the unit. 


The newest models produce letter- 
size copies in about four seconds 
each. The copies are completely dry. 

The paper used has a waxlike 
finish. It is of light weight, but if 
heavier copies are required it can be 
reinforced by bonding it to an in- 
expensive back-up paper. This can 
be done in the machine itself. 

The paper usually employed is 
roughly of a buff color, but several 
other colors are offered. Letter-size 
copies cost about 44 to 5 cents each. 

The process is more sensitive to 
some inks than to others. In general, 
it picks up well any ink, pencil, or 
other deposit which readily absorbs 
heat, such as those inks with a carbon 
base. Ordinary pencil marks and 
standard typing and printing are 
easily copied. Some fountain pen 
inks, particularly those ofa blue color, 
may not be picked up at all, but 
carbon-base inks record readily. 
Inks that do not record may be used 
to make indications on the original 
that are not desired on the copy. 

The amount of exposure can be 
varied by reducing the time of ex- 
posure, thus varying the amount of 
light received. If the exposure is too 
prolonged, copies are too dark. On 
the other hand, too short an ex- 
posure produces a copy insufficiently 
dark. The exposure required for a 
given copy may be gauged easily by 
an operator after short experience. 


Verifax 

The Verifax process is an out- 
growth of photocopying. However, 
it can make copies on non-sensitized 
paper, such as bond, and a number 
of copies can be made from a single 
negative. For these reasons it is con- 
sidered separately from conventional 
photocopying. 
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The original material is placed 
face to face with a sheet of sensitized 
paper called a matrix, as in the reflex 
method of photocopying. These 
sheets are placed on the glass surface 
of the copying unit, and light passes 
through the copy paper to the 
original. The light areas of the 
original reflect this light to the ma- 
trix, while the dark areas absorb it 
and do not reflect it. 

Wherever light strikes the matrix, 
a chemical reaction occurs. The 
matrix is removed from the unit and 
placed in an “activator” solution. 
As a result, the areas not reached by 
light during the exposure are 
changed into a dark dye-like sub- 
stance, while the areas touched by 
light are “fixed.” As the matrix is 
removed from the solution, it is 
placed face to face with a sheet of 
non-sensitized copy paper and both 
are passed between squeegee rollers. 
(The copy paper does not itself pass 
through a solution.) 

As a result of being pressed to- 
gether, the dye-like substance is 
transferred to the copy sheet to pro- 
duce the final copy. More than 
enough of this dye is produced to 
make one copy. In practice about 
five copies can be made from one 
matrix, and it is possible to obtain 
more, by making slightly lighter 
copies. 

The Verifax method can copy 
opaque and two-sided originals by 
direct contact—without enlarging or 
reducing. It can copy art work, 
letterheads, and halftones if they are 
of not too fine a screen, and, of 
course, typed and written material. 

Copies are black on white and 
can be made on card stock and on 
both sides of a sheet. 


An accessory unit available for 
use with Verifax copiers can be used 
to make offset masters from the 
matrix in about one minute. 

Since each copy taken from a 
matrix reduces the amount of dye on 
the matrix, each successive copy be- 
comes weaker. The first copy can be 
made in about 50 seconds; successive 
copies can be made at a rate of about 
three a minute. 

Letter-size copies cost approxi- 
mately 9 cents, legal-size copies 
about 12 cents. Additional copies 
made from one matrix, however, 


cost about one-quarter and one- 
third cent each, respectively. 

As with photocopying, overex- 
posure produces dark copies, under- 
exposure light copies. The correct 
exposure can be gauged easily after 
a little experience. 


Xerography 

The xerographic process operates 
on the familiar principle that unlike 
electrical charges attract each other, 
whereas like charges repel each other. 

A copying camera is used to throw 
the image of material to be copied 
onto a plate which is coated and has 
been given a_ positive electrical 
charge. The action of the light is to 
cancel this charge. Thus the charge 
remains only in the areas correspond- 
ing to the dark areas of the original, 
and the image has, in effect, been 
written on the plate in the form of a 
positive electrical charge, which is, 
of course, invisible. 

The plate is then placed in a de- 
veloping tray, where a dark powder 
of resinous nature is passed over it. 
This powder has previously been 
given a negative electrical charge; 
consequently, it adheres to the 
charged portions of the plate, and 
the image becomes at once visible. 

A sheet of paper, positively 
charged, is then placed over the 
plate, and as a result, a portion of 
the powder is drawn from the plate 
to the paper. The sheet is then 
placed in a “‘fuser’’ for a few seconds, 
where, as a result of heat, the powder 
is fused permanently into the paper. 

It is possible to obtain up to eight 
copies from the powder remaining on 
the plate after one exposure and one 
charge of powder. Among these 
may be a paper offset master. 

The xerographic process can copy 
typed and handwritten material, 
drawings, art work, photographs, 
letterheads, etc. Some cameras per- 
mit enlarging and reducing. Copies 
are completely dry, and of high 
quality. 

The process can be used to prepare 
paper offset masters; pre-sensitized, 
positive-working metal offset plates; 
spirit masters; and _ translucent 
copies for processing in diazo equip- 
ment. 

While most copies are black on 
white, many different colors and 
weights of copy paper can be used. 
Single copies can be made in about 
three minutes and cost about nine 
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cents. Offset masters cost about 12 
cents each. 


The Duplicating Processes 
Azograph and Chemograph 


These two processes are grouped 
together, not because they are iden- 
tical, but because they serve the same 
purposes and are similar in many 
ways. 

Essentially, they are used in much 
the same way as the spirit process, 
but they are intended to avoid the 
risk of stain inherent in the spirit 
method. 

A master must be prepared, us- 
ually by typewriter, although a 
master may be created manually, 
using a stylus or a hard-pointed pen 
or pencil. The master is a coated 
sheet. Face up beneath it is placed 
either an Azograph transfer sheet or 
a Chemograph carbon, as appro- 
priate. This sheet is light brown in 
color and waxy to the touch. It con- 
tains a chemical. 

As a result of typing or drawing, 
the master is pressed against the 
transfer sheet or carbon, so that a 
portion of its waxy coating adheres to 
the back of the master, backing up 
the lines typed or drawn. 

The master is then wrapped 
around the drum of the duplicating 
machine. As this drum rotates, copy 
paper is fed into the machine, one 
sheet for each revolution. As it 
enters, it is moistened with a colorless 
solution containing a chemical. As 
the waxy deposits on the master 
come into contact with the solution, 
the chemicals (on the paper and on 
the master) combine to form a dye. 

Only a thin layer of dye is created, 
and this is transferred to the copy 
paper. Enough dye is left to provide 
for between 50 and 125 copies, which 
become fainter and fainter as the 
run continues. 

The two processes are clearly 
similar to the spirit process, except 
that the dye is not formed until the 
copy paper comes into contact with 
the master in the machine. Thus 
there is no dye to stain fingers as the 
master is prepared. Moreover, azo 
dyes are used, in lieu of aniline dyes. 

The length of the run is not as 
great, however, and the variety of 
colors obtainable with spirit dupli- 
cation cannot be had in this way. 
Azograph copies are dark blue. 
Chemograph copies are black. Cop- 
ies are normally, but not necessarily, 
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“Success” stories of how xerography 
is saving these companies 
$6,000 to $250,000 a year! 


YOUR company, too, can cut duplicating costs 
and speed paperwork with i 


XEROGRAPHY 


eM Moe oy 
THE DRY, ELECTROSTATIC COPYING PROCESS 


ti 


2 Bausch & tong sone Pry 
—_— cae! Co, 


Uae, 


All types of companies are SAVING TIME, AND FROM 
$6,000 ro $250,000 yEaRLy, using xerography to 
copy onto masters for duplicating. Case histories 
on the use of xerography in business, industry and 
government are shown on this page. These are only 
a few of the many “proof-of-performance” folders 
available to show you how others are speeding 
paperwork and cutting duplicating costs. 

Perhaps, many of these companies had _paper- 
work problems similar to yours. The uses for 
xerography are endless and vary with the business, 
industry or government items to be copied: Price 
Lists, Directories, Progressive Reports, Production 
Orders, Engineering Drawings, Instruction Manu- 
als, Charts, Catalogs, Sales Bulletins, Internal 
Forms, and other paperwork where there is a need 
for one or thousands of copies. XEROGRAPHY SAVES 
TIME: One company does, in 10 minutes, what for- 
merly took 2 days! XEROGRAPHY SAVES MONEY: One 
company reports saving $5.91 a plate by copying 
onto paper masters by xerography. 


Anything written, printed, typed or drawn 


can be quickly copied by xerography onto ~ me 
masters for duplicating. Copies in the same, = 

; meee ne Set 
enlarged, or reduced size can be made Seay se Mes 


from one or both sides of 
the original material. 


WRIT 


for ‘“‘proof-of-performance’’ folders showing how 
xerography speeds paperwork and cuts duplicating 
costs for companies in your field. No obligation. 


THE HALOID COMPANY HALOID 


57-228X Haloid St., Rochester 3, New York 


Branch offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto xX = ey oO X 
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made on white paper. It is possible 
to use spirit carbons of various colors 
in combination with the transfer 
sheet in order to provide color varia- 
tions. This is possible since the ma- 
chine used is also capable of handling 
spirit masters. (The reverse is not 
always true, however, for while the 
solution used with these processes will 
work with spirit masters, machines 
built for the spirit process do not 
always provide the technical facilities 
necessary for the newer processes. ) 


Gelatin 


The gelatin process is a variation 
on the spirit process. It is sometimes 
called the hectograph process (the 
spirit process being similarly called 
the liquid hectograph process). 

Chemically, the two methods are 
very similar. Both use aniline dyes. 
Mechanically they differ. In the 
gelatin process, the master is pre- 
pared by typing or drawing with a 
hectograph carbon face down on the 
master, instead of face up beneath it. 
If a carbon is not used, the master 
may also be prepared by typing or 
drawing on it with a hectograph ink, 
crayon, or pencil. In any case, the 
written material appears as deposits 
of a dye. 

Thus, the master, as prepared, is 
readily legible, the reading being ar- 
ranged naturally from left to right. 

But copies are not made directly 
from the master. The master, in- 
stead, is placed face down on a flat 
gelatin surface, and the dye is physi- 
cally transferred to the gelatin. The 
image is thereby reversed. 

The gelatin may be placed in a 
flat-bed unit, or wrapped around the 
rotating drum of a duplicator. What- 
ever the method, copies are made 
from the gelatin, not from the master. 

To make each copy, a sheet of copy 
paper is placed face down on the 
master. A portion of the dye adheres 
to it, creating the final copy. Each 
copy removes a thin layer of dye, 
leaving enough for the next copies. 
Usually, from 50 to 100 copies can 
be made. However, if the copies are 
not run at once, the dye will grad- 
ually sink into the gelatin, permitting 
the gelatin to be used over again, 
usually within 24 hours. The process 
may be repeated indefinitely. 

As with the spirit method, copies 
are usually purple on white paper. 
However, carbons and special rib- 
bons and pencils of various colors 
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may be obtained, and these can be 
used in any desired combination on 
one master, permitting great variety. 
Purple, however, usually gives the 
longest runs with the strongest copies. 

The speed of operation depends on 
the type of machine and the op- 
erator. With flat-bed equipment, 
about ten copies can le made in a 
minute. A rotary duplicator may be 
able to produce as many as 75 copies 
in a minute. Copies cost a fraction 
of a cent each. 

The quality of copies depends on 
the clarity and evenness of the orig- 
inal typing or writing. The greater 
the amount of dye on the master, of 
course, the more copies can be made 
from it. The quality of the copy 
paper is also a factor, better results 
being obtained, naturally enough, 
from better paper. The gelatin 
surface should be slightly moist 
during the duplicating operation. 

The gelatin used in a flat-bed ma- 
chine is usually in roll form, so that 
it can be advanced to the next master 
at the end of a run, without having 
to wait until the particular master 
can be re-used. The gelatin is usually 
cloth-backed for purposes of rein- 
forcement and ease of handling. 


Offset 


The offset process, as used in the 
office, is a modification (and simpli- 
fication) of the familiar printing 
process known as photo-oflset lithog- 
raphy. It is a little complicated to 
describe, but it turns out work of 
superior quality. 

A master or plate is prepared. 
This may be of paper, plastic, or 
metal. Material is written or typed 
on it, appearing as deposits in the 
form of greasy lines. The master 
may be prepared on the typwriter, 
using an appropriate ribbon, or with 
any writing instrument which can 
make lines having the required 
greasy nature. Offset masters may 
also be prepared photographically, 
or by such other processes as xerog- 
raphy, photocopying, Verifax, diazo, 
and facsimile. 

After preparation, the master or 
plate is placed around the rotating 
drum of the duplicator. It passes 
over two rollers as the drum rotates. 

The first of these is moistened with 


water. Because of the nature of the 
plate and of the greasy ink deposits 
on it, the water adheres to the bare 
parts of the plate but not to the ink. 
It may be said that the original mes- 
sage has now been written dry on a 
wet background. 


As the drum continues to rotate, 
the master is brought into contact 
with the second roller, which js 
moistened with ink. This ink has a 
greasy nature and is therefore re- 
pelled by the water on the plate, but 
it adheres to the greasy lines. The 
message now appears in the form of 
ink on a wet background. 

The drum rotates further, and the 
plate now passes into contact with a 
large cylinder covered with a rubber 
“blanket,” and as the blanket comes 
into contact with the plate, the ink 
is transferred to the blanket. 

This complete cycle—moistening 
with water, moistening with ink, and 
printing on the rubber blanket cylin- 
der—occurs each time the drum 
rotates. 

But final copies have not yet been 
made. The copy paper is fed into 
the machine, one sheet for each ro- 
tation of the drum. As it is pressed 
against the blanket cylinder the ink 
is transferred to the paper. 

This device of “‘offsetting”’ the ink 
from the master to the paper by 
means of the blanket cylinder (which 
gives the process its name) allows the 
image to be pressed firmly into the 
copy paper, making it possible to 
print halftones and other art work 
on rough paper without losing clar- 
ity to any important degree. 

The offset process produces work 
of high quality. Any number of 
printing colors may be used. The 
registration of the equipment is 
usually very exact, so that re-runs for 
additional colors are possible. The 
equipment can operate at speeds of 
4,500 copies an hour up to estimated 
maximum speeds of 9,000 an hour. 
The number of copies which may be 
made from one master varies with 
the type of master used—metal 
plates producing as many as 100,000 
in some cases. However, the process 


is considered economically feasible | 


for runs of as few as ten copies. 


Costs are difficult to estimate be- 
cause they vary widely with the 
length of the run, but operation is not 
expensive. Single copies cost approx- 
imately five cents, with costs per copy 
diminishing so that runs of a thou- 
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sand copies cost about two dollars 
altogether. 

The equipment is admittedly more 
difficult to operate than most other 
office duplicating types, and not a 
little operator skill is required. There 
have been a number of technical im- 
provements in new machines, how- 
ever, which have been intended to 
bring operation of the office offset 
duplicator within the reach of a rela- 
tively unskilled operator. 

While masters are easily typed, 
care should be taken (as with all 
duplicating equipment) to see that 
the typing (or writing) is even and 
consistent. A heavily typed master 
may not print as well as one typed 
with a moderate touch, since heavy 
pressure may cause letters to 
“spread” or to press the letters be- 
yond reach of the ink roller, so that 
only their outlines will print. The 
touch should be firm but light—not 
enough to cause indentations—and 
typewriter keys should be clean. It is 
not necessary that the material typed 
on the master be easily readable for 
the master to be capable of turning 
out first rate copies. 

Corrections on the master are 
easily made by erasing and typing 
over the error. However, care should 
be taken to use the proper kind of 
eraser—one that is not greasy, since 
it may leave traces that pick up ink 
from the ink roller. And erasures 
should not be deep, since damage to 
the master may cause it to pick up 
unwanted ink. 


Relief 

The relief process prints from em- 
bossed or raised letters. A familiar 
example is an ordinary rubber hand 
stamp. The typewriter itself uses the 
relief process. The embossed letters 
may be inked and used to print di- 
rectly on the copy paper (as in the 
case of the stamp), or they may print 
(as in the case of the typewriter) 
through an inked ribbon. 

Most office duplicators using the 
process, however, consist basically of 
a rotating drum which has channels 
into which movable type may be in- 
serted, an ink supply, and a feeding 
mechanism by which paper can be 
inserted between the type and a 
roller. The type itself may be cov- 
ered by a broad inked ribbon— 
which is the method used when the 
equipment is intended to produce 
copy that resembles typed material— 
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or it may be inked by an ink roller 
before it comes into contact with the 
paper. Usually the same machine is 
capable of either method. 

This type of equipment was long 
known as “multigraph.” This term, 
however, which is owned by the 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corp., 
has in recent years been used to de- 
scribe duplicating equipment made 
by that company without particular 
reference to the specific duplicating 
process used. The company describes 
this particular process by designating 
machines which use it as “Multi- 
graph (Relief Process)’’ machines. 

The type is set by hand into the 
channels of the drum. It may be 
changed at any time during a run, 
which gives the process particular 
versatility for use in preparing price 
lists and other material in which 
there are frequent changes. Rubber 
plates may be used in lieu of, or in 
addition to, the metal type, as well 
as slugs, electrotypes, signature 
plates, etc. 

The process can turn out hundreds 
of thousands of copies if required. It 
is not an ideal process for very short 
runs, because of the labor involved 
in setting the type. However, once 
the type is set, the cost per copy is 
extremely low, being a small fraction 
of a cent. The equipment can turn 
out from 3,000 to 6,000 copies an 
hour, in any color, on paper of any 
color. Registration can be made 
exact enough to permit re-runs for 
the purpose of adding additional 
colors. Quality is high. 


Spirit 

The spirit process is sometimes 
called the liquid process, the fluid 
process, or the liquid hectograph 
process. Chemically it is practically 
identical to the gelatin process de- 
scribed above. 

The master used is a sheet of 
coated paper. In preparing it a sheet 
of carbon paper is placed face up 
under it. Pressure from the writing 
instrument causes a portion of the 
dye to be transferred from the carbon 
to the back of the master, creating a 
reversed image of the material typed. 

The master is then placed about 
the rotating drum of the duplicator. 
Each time it rotates, a sheet of copy 
paper enters the machine, slightly 
moistened as it enters by a solution 
containing alcohol. The alcohol 
serves as a solvent for the dye on the 
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Duplicating processes are intended 
for producing multiple copies at high 
speeds and minimum costs. Here are 
four typical examples: a gelatin du- 
plicator, a spirit machine, a twin-cyl- 
inder stencil model, and a spirit dupli- 
cator of the systems type. 


(Pictures by courtesy of Heyer, Old-Town, 
Gestetner, and Copy-Craft, respectively.) 


master, and as it comes into contact 
with it, it removes a thin layer of 
dye and transfers it by physical con- 
tact to the copy sheet, making the 
final copy. 

Enough dye is deposited on the 
master when it is made to permit it 
to make several hundred copies. A 
good master may make 300 or 400 
copies, and longer runs are sometimes 
claimed. Copies grow fainter as the 
run progresses. 
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OFFICE DUPLICATION METHODS—HOW THEY COMPARE 


cc 
sa 
COPYING PROCESSES Equipment in this category is designed to ten copies, but in some cases (as noted under ‘‘Remarks"’) it can p 
to copy original material, including photographs, art work, drawings, prepare stencils, offset masters, or spirit masters for use with long-run 
letterheads, etc. It is generally considered best suited to making from one duplicating equipment, thereby greatly extending its usefulness. b 
Cc 
Estimated Cost 
Process Speed* Per Copy* Remarks tu 
i b 
oon aes ae wate Original must be on material that permits light to pass through it h 
h a Oth a web % to 1 cent per letter and must be written on one side only. Process cannot enlarge or 
Diazo ay <6 ke Hs a di a er reduce. Color of printing and paper can be varied from copy to fr 
vp * eta 20 0 a copy. Can prepare offset masters, and can make copies on photo- tl 
speeds averaging 20- eapy papers. 
ft. a minute. Cc 
4Y, t saete Can make single copies, stencils, and offset masters. Is essentially sl 
Facsimile 3 minutes per copy . a oo oe a communications device, and can transmit copies long distances. fi 
“ee Cannot enlarge or reduce. 
. : Most models make exact-size copies; some can enlarge and a 
Photocopy 1 to 2 copies per minute 8 to 10 conts reduce. Can moke translucent copies for diazo process. Cc 
: P Makes copies on lightweight paper which can be reinforced with 
he 
Thermo-Fax cameane m 4% to 5 cents heavier backing. Several paper colors available. Cannot enlarge t 
or reduce. Less sensitive to colored inks. a 
3 copies per minute; | Single copies, 9 to 10 Similar to photocopying, but makes copies on standard office ¢ 
Verifax single copies, 50 sec- cents; runs of 3, 3 to 4 papers. Cannot enlarge or reduce. Copies are black on white. t 
onds cents each Can prepare offset masters. \ 
3 minutes per single ee We ‘ I 
: P : ‘ Can make offset and spirit masters, positive-working offset plates, 
Xerography aoe multiple copies | 9 cents per single copy and translucent copies for diazo process. Can enlarge and reduce. ! 


DUPLICATING PROCESSES Equipment in this category re- 
quires preparation of a master, stencil, plate, or the equivalent, such as 
setting type. In general, it is designed for long, fast runs. Except where 
noted, masters can be prepared by typewriter or by hand. In some cases, 
referred to under “Remarks,” masters can be prepared by means of 


certain of the copying processes listed above, making possible the long- 
run duplication of photographs, art-work, letterheads, etc. Costs per copy 
are difficult to estimate because they vary with the length of runs. How- 
ever, they are in the nature of a fraction of a cent per copy. Automatic 
typing or printing, as from paper rolls or tape, is not included. | 


Remarks 


Master and other materials clean to handle. Corrections to master 
can be made with rubber eraser. Copies are blue-black, becoming 
progressively fainter. Machines can also handle the liquid proc- 
ess interchangeably. 


Up to 8 colors can be printed at once; purple gives best results. 
Copies become progressively fainter. Gelatin can be re-used. Copy 
paper can be in variety of colors. Glossy paper used. 


Masters can be made by diazo, facsimile, photographic, Verifax, 
and xerographic processes, from other masters, and by typing 
and hand writing or drawing. Work is of high quality. Various 
colors of ink and paper available; one ink color run at a time. 
Equipment requires reasonably experienced operator. 


Uses movable type, set by hand. Can use slugs, electrotypes, 
plates, etc. Finished work is of high quality, closely resembling 
typing. Machine can also do actual printing. Prints one color at 
a time on wide variety of papers. Changes in text can be made 
during run. 


Several colors can be printed at once; purple gives best results. | 
Various colors of copy paper available. Copies become pro- i 
gressively fainter. Glossy paper used. f 


Stencil can be prepared by facsimile or photographic methods, 
in addition to typing and hand writing or drawing. Variety of 
colors possible for both ink and paper. Usually prints one color 
at a time; multicolor copies possible in some cases. 


Number of Copies 
Process Speed* for which 
Best Suited** 
Azograph : 
and aaron aaenes 10-125 
per minute 
Chemograph 
10-75 copies per min- 
Gelatin ute, depending on type 10-100 
(Hectograph) of machine 
Offset 4,500-6,000 copies 10-several thousand; 
(Multilith, per hour with metal plates, runs 
Davidson) to 25,000 are possible 
nr ae 300-100,000 
(Multigraph) 5,000 copies per hour 
Spirit 40-130 copies per min- 
(Liquid, Fluid, ute, depending on type 10-350 
Liquid Hectograph) of machine 
Stencil 40-200 copies per min- m 
ute, depending on type -5,000 
(Mimeograph) of machine 
training of personnel, overhead, or similar costs. 
**Based on cost, speed, and other factors. Shorter or longer runs may be feasible in varying circumstances. 


*Based largely on manufacturers’ estimates, with reference to standard machines turning out letter-size copies. Cost figures do not include labor, 


Figures are approximate and can vary with circumstances. 
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Carbons in a number of different 
colors may be used in preparing the 
same master. As with the gelatin 
process, however, purple gives the 
best results, in terms of strength of 
copy lines and the number of copies 
that can be made. 

Spirit duplicators are available in 
both manual and electric versions. 
Manual models usually can produce 
from 40 to 60 copies a minute. Elec- 
tric models may run as fast as 200 
copies a minute, but optimum re- 
sults are usually obtained at speeds 
from 80 to 120 copies a minute. 

Varying the speed of operation can 
affect the quality of copies. At ex- 
cessively slow speeds, for example, 
the solution on the paper may begin 
to dry before it touches the master, 
and copies will then be lighter. The 
darkness of copies can also be varied 
by changing the pressure of the roller 
which drives the paper against the 
master, and by increasing the flow of 
liquid. 

Masters should be prepared with 
even typing, the keys being clean, or 
with even pressure when using a 
hard-pointed writing instrument 
such as a ball point pen. Erasures 
are made easily by scraping off faulty 
material with a dull blade, or with 
the proper kind of eraser (but excess 
dye should always be scraped away 
before attempting to erase). Eras- 
ures may also be covered by applying 
a correction pencil, which covers the 
unwanted dye. New material may 
then be typed over the site of the 
error. 


Stencil 


The stencil process uses a true 
stencil for printing purposes. A 
stencil is a sheet of paper, plastic, 
metal, or other material, in which 
letters and numerals have been 
punched. Actual openings are 
formed, so that ink brushed on one 
side of the stencil may pass through 
to the copy paper on the other side, 
reproducing the pattern of the open- 
ings. 

The typical office-type stencil is a 
wax-covered sheet of fibrous mate- 
rial. This fibrous base holds the 
centers of letters such as “‘o”’ in place 
even though the surrounding lines 
have been completely cut through. 
Actually, the lines are not punched 
completely through the stencil. They 
are punched through the waxy cov- 
ering, while the fibrous base allows 
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ink to pass through without inter- 
ference. 

Stencils are cut easily by type- 
writer or stylus, and may be prepared 
also by the facsimile and photocopy 
methods. 

After the stencil has been cut, it is 
wrapped around the rotating drum 
of the duplicating machine. An ink 
supply is brushed against the stencil 
from within the drum, which is per- 


forated, and as the drum rotates, the 
ink passes through the openings in 
the stencil to the copy paper, which 
enters as the drum revolves. 

In another type of machine, 
known as the “twin-cylinder” type, 
the master is wrapped around two 
cylinders, which are covered by a 
silk screen. This type of machine 
uses ink in paste form, supplied in 
tubes. 

Manual and electric models are 
offered. The former can turn out 
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between 60 to 100 copies a minute, 
on the average. The latter can op- 
erate at speeds of about 180 a minute. 

The stencil process can use inks of 
different colors. Usually only one 
color is printed at a time. The paper 
used is normally fairly rough, al- 
though with proper care (especially 
in slipsheeting) bond or offset paper 
can be used. If some of the newer 
fast-drying inks are used, copies can 
be made more easily on the better 
grades of paper. 

Good stencils may be capable of 
producing several thousand copies if 
properly made and handled. Using 
special stencils, much longer runs 
are possible. 

Costs per copy vary with the length 
of the run. It is estimated that a 
hundred copies will cost between 35 
and 40 cents, while a thousand can 
be made for about $2.40. To obtain 
good copies it is essential to use care 
in cutting the stencil. The typewriter 
ribbon is not used, and the keys 
should be clean. Typing (or writing, 
if manual preparation is used) should 
be even and firm. When drawing on 
a stencil, heavy pressure may cause it 
to tear; broad lines may be obtained 
with a broad stylus. 

Corrections are easily made with 
the aid of correction fluid, which fills 
in the lines of unwanted letters. 

The sharpest copies are obtained 
from non-film stencils. Film stencils 
may be helpful in preventing a typist 
with a heavy touch from chopping 
out the centers of letters, and they 
are useful in preventing the type 
from becoming clogged with wax 
removed from the stencil. To make 
copy heavier—by broadening the 
lines—the typist may use a cushion 
sheet. 


The Manufacturers 


The following list includes the 
principal makers of office-type copy- 
ing and duplicating equipment. 
Such devices as automatic typewrit- 
ers and high-speed printers are in- 
cluded in more appropriate cate- 
gories, such as Typewriters and 
Equipment for Integrated Data Proc- 
essing. 

The codes used in the list are as 
follows: 

A—Azograph equipment. 

C—Chemograph equipment. 

F—Facsimile equipment, includ- 
ing models for stencil-cutting. 

G—Gelatin equipment. 
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MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 

O—Offset equipment of the office 
type. 
P—Photocopy equipment. 
R—Relief-type equipment. 
SP—Spirit equipment. 
ST—Stencil equipment. 
7T—Thermo-Fax equipment. 
V—Verifax equipment. 
X—Xerographic equipment. 


Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New 
York. (F; ST) 

Addressograph - Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. (F; 
O; R) 

Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, N. F. 
(F) 

American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, (P) 

American Tag Co., 151 Cortland St., 
Belleville 9, N. J. (R—NI) 

Ampto, Inc., Newton, N. 7. (Sub- 
sidiary of Anken Film & Chemical Corp.) 
(P) 

Autocopy, Inc., 12150 S. Peoria St., 
Chicago 43. (G—NI; SP—NIT) 

Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. (F; SP; ST) 

Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 4700 W. 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. (D) 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 551 Herbhill Rd., Glen Cove, L. I., 
N.Y. (G) 

Copease Corp., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. (P) 

Copycat Corp., 41 Union Square West, 
New York 3. (D; P) 

Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., 
New York 7. (P; SP) 

Copy-Plus, Inc., 2817 W. Carmen 
Ave., Milwaukee 9. (SP) 

Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. (P) 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 Rav- 
enswood Ave., Chicago 40. (MI— 
Binding punches and machines) 

The Dansen Co., 301 Shanedling 
Bldg., Seventh & St. Germain, St. Cloud, 
Minn. (ST) 

Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. (O; P; R) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. (A; O; P; SP; ST) 

Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, (C; O; SP) 

Duophoto Corp., 236 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. (P) 

Duplicators, Inc., 200 E. 72 St., New 
York 21. (SP) 

Duplicopy Co., Inc., 224 W. Illinois 
St., Chicago 10. (SP) 


Du Prints, Inc., 1502 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles 15. (SP; ST) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (V) 

Fairfax Photo Products, Inc., 2121 
Route 4, Fort Lee, N. J. (P) 

Filmsort, Inc., 50 S. Pearl St., Pearl 
River, N. Y. (P—for making copies 
from microfilm) 

Fletcher-Freeman Corp., Norwich, Vt. 
(G; P; SP; ST) 

Formfoto Mfg. Co., 3715 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. (P) 

General Binding Corp., 812 W. Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago 14. (SP) 

General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
General Photo Bldg., Chatham, N. 7. 
(P) 

Gestetner Duplicator Corp., 50 McLean 
Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. (P—to make 
stencils; ST) 

The Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (P; X) 

Milo Harding Co., 500 S. Monterey 
Pass Rd., Monterey Park, Calif. (MI— 
Tracing scopes; ST) 

Hart Mfg. Co., 2400 Endicott St., 
St. Paul 14. (SP—NI) 

Hecto Products, Inc., 110 W. 17 St., 
New York 11. (G; SP) 

The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23. (G; SP; ST) 

Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc., 566 
Spencer St., Syracuse, N. Y. (P) 

Keller Duplicator Co., 545 E. Third 
St., Long Beach 12, Calif. (ST) 

A. Kimball Co., 444 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (R) 

F. G. Ludwig, Inc., Old Saybrook, 
Conn. (P) 

Marr Duplicator Co., Inc., 53 Park 
Place, New York 7. (ST) 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 16. (SP) 

Microlex Corp., 1 Graves St., Roches- 
ter 14, N. Y. (P—for making copies 
from microfilm) 

Mimeo Mfg. Co., Inc., 405 Broad- 
way, New York 13. (ST) 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. (T) 

The Multistamp Co., 527 W. 21 St., 
Norfolk 10, Va. (ST) 

Niagara Duplicator Co., Box 1175, 
Concord, Calif. (ST—NT) 

Old Town Corp., 345 Madison Ave., 
New York. (SP) 

Ozalid, Div. of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. (D) 

Paragon-Revolute Corp., 77 South 
Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. (D) 


The C. F. Pease Co., 2601 W. 
Irving Park Rd., Chicago 18. (D) 
Peck @& Harvey, 5650 N. Western 
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Ave., Chicago 45. (D) 

Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shore- 
ham, Long Island, N. Y. (P) 

Pekas Duplicator Co., Lock Box 33, 
Lesterville, S. D. (ST) 

Photorapid of America, Inc., 320 
Broadway, New York 7. (P) 

Photostat Corp., P.O. Box 1970, 
Rochester, N. Y. (P; V) 

Polychrome Corp., 2 Ashburton Ave., 
Yonkers 2, N. Y. (MI—Adapter to 
make offset masters from Verifax) 

The Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (ST— 
NI) 

Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (V) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. (P) 

Rex-O-Graph Div., General Binding 
Corp., 7840 W. Hicks St., Milwaukee 
14. (SP) 

Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (ST) 

Robertson Photo-mechanix, Inc., 7440 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31. (P) 

Rovico, Inc., 1225 Raymond Blvd., 
Newark 2, N. J. (P) 

Rutherford Duplicator Co., P.O. Box 
13087, Houston 19. (ST) 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Washing- 
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ton St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (G; SP) 

Speedliner Co., 4404 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. (SP) 

The Speed-O-Matic Co., 7640 W. 
Norton, Hollywood, Calif. (ST) 

Speed-O-Print Corp., 1801 W. Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago 13. (ST—NI) 

Speed-O-Stat Corp., 236 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. (P) 

Standard Duplicating Machines Corp., 
1935 Parkway, Everett 49, Mass. (SP) 

Stenafax Div., Times Facsimile Corp., 
The Biltmore Arcade, Madison Ave. at 
43 St., New York 17. (F) 

Vari-Color Duplicator Co., 500 S. 
Lincoln St., Shawnee, Okla. (SP—NI; 
ST—NI) 

Vistrecord, Inc., Copiague, L. I., N. Y. 
(SP) 

Weber Marking Systems, Div. of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc., 
215 E. Prospect Ave., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
(ST) 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 
Hudson St., New York 13. (F) 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. (O) 

Wolber Duplicator G Supply Co., 
1201 Cortland St., Chicago 14. (SP) 


Filing Equipment 


IF IT IS the business of the office to 
process information, then it is not its 
business to keep it any longer than 
is necessary. 

A certain portion of the informa- 
that passes through an organization, 
of course, must be kept for reason- 
ably long periods of times to satisfy 
legal and other requirements (some 
of which are actually practical). 
And, in any case, the bulk of it must 
be housed at least during the period 
of transit. 

Filing equipment thus tends to 
classify itself in terms of whether 
storage is to be temporary or per- 
manent. 

But filing equipment is costly, and, 
moreover, it occupies floor space 
which in the modern office is itself 
costly. 

Modern filing equipment, there- 
fore, has been designed to reduce 
costs as far as possible. Aside from 
the obvious economy of reducing the 
bulk of material to be filed, there are 
several ways in which record housing 
costs can be curtailed. 
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One of these is to reduce the vol- 
ume of space actually occupied by 
the equipment needed to house a 
given volume of records. This has 
been done in some instances by re- 
designing standard filing cabinets to 
get an extra file drawer into a given 
cabinet height—chiefly by eliminat- 
ing unnecessary space between draw- 
ers and between the tops of records 
and the tops of the drawers. It has 
also been achieved by the use of 
expanding-front file drawers which 
allow a tighter packing of material 
in the drawers, since “fingering 
space” is eliminated. More compact 
compressors, also, can be used, as can 
thin metallic dividers. 

Two record housing methods that 
are particularly compact are shelf 
filing and mobile storage installa- 
tions. 

Shelf filing basically consists of ar- 
ranging file folders on_ shelving, 
making the necessary adaptations in 
the indexing system so that material 
can be located conveniently. While 
standard shelving of suitable size can 


be used, there are on the market a 
number of models particularly de- 
signed for the purpose, being 
equipped with index card holders, 
dividers or follower blocks, and 
(where required) facilities for holding 
hanging folders. 

The basic shelf design has been 
modified by some manufacturers so 
that the shelves may be completely 
housed in closed cabinets. The doors 
are usually hinged horizontally or 
otherwise mounted so that when 
open they are parallel to the floor. 
Some of these may be used as work- 
ing surfaces when open. Some types 
slide back out of the way. 

The great advantages of shelf 
filing are its high compactness and 
relatively low cost. Far less con- 
struction material is used to enclose 
a given volume of records than is 
required in a filing cabinet, and 
shelf units may be placed closer to- 
gether than can filing cabinets, since 
it is no longer necessary to leave room 
in which to open the drawer to 
maximum depth. 


Mobile storage saves space 


The mobile storage principle con- 
sists essentially of mounting storage 
units of any desired type (shelving, 
transfer cases, supply cabinets, etc.) 
so that they slide from side to side, 
riding either on tracks in the floor or 
suspended from overhead tracks. A 
row of units may be placed perma- 
nently against a back wall, while 
tracks are installed immediately in 
in front of it. By mounting one or 
two fewer units on the tracks than 
there are units in the back row, space 
is left to slide cabinets in the front 
row to the side in order to obtain 
access to the rear row. 

Similarly, a third row can be 
mounted immediately in front of the 
second row, so that access to the 
second row may be had by sliding 
units of the third row to the side. 
Theoretically, the number of rows 
is unlimited, but in practice three or 
four rows make a workable arrange- 
ment. The more rows, of course, the 
less convenient is the access to rear 
cabinets. Thus mobile storage, at 
least for units not in the first row, is 
best suited to storage of inactive or 
relatively inactive records. 

Another approach to reducing fil- 
ing costs may actually result in the 
use of bulkier and more expensive 
equipment. This may be the case 
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where records are highly active and 
speed of access is paramount. Thus, 
so called visible and “visible- 
vertical” systems have developed, the 
labor savings being considered to 
offset added equipment expense. 

Essentially, the difference between 
a visible system and its opposite—a 
vertical system—lies in whether or 
not any part of an individual record 
may be seen and identified when the 
record in front of it is in place in the 
files. The term “‘vertical” has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the physical 
position of the record with respect to 
the horizontal. It is more properly, 
though less frequently, referred to as 
“blind”’ filing. 


Visible systems save access time 


Visible records are arranged so 
that one or more margins of each 
record will protrude to the side (or 
top or bottom). 

In some cases, the records are 
carried in pockets, often of trans- 
parent plastic or at least provided 
with a transparent margin. These 
may be mounted in flat drawers or 
slides, or in books or in some similar 
arrangement. Sometimes such rec- 
ords may be mounted in loose leaf 
binders, pockets not being used. 
Visible arrangements allow rapid 
access to records, but may not (de- 
pending on the system) allow easy 
removal of the records. 

The vertical-visible method is at 
heart a form of visible filing, but the 
term has come into use to mean a 
type in which records (usually cards) 
are mounted in banks against large 
dividers in a type of tub file, with a 
side margin (and usually a top di- 
agonal margin also) visible. Such an 
arrangement usually shows a portion 
of the top margin as well. The prin- 
ciple allows extremely rapid access 
to filed material, together with easy 
removal, and is well suited to ma- 
chine accounting and similar appli- 
cations. It is, however, fairly bulky 
and expensive, and it qualifies as a 
cost-saver in terms of the labor time 
it saves. 

The attempt to reduce labor time 
has also motivated the design of va- 
rious types of mechanized files. One 
popular design makes use of a basi- 
cally rotary arrangement of card 
records. Models vary in their par- 
ticular features. In some, the cards 
are attached to a ring or other re- 
taining device; in others they are 


carried about the circumference of a 
wheel or drum, being kept in place 
by retaining bands; in still others, 
they ride in trays which are designed 
to remain upright regardless of the 
position of the rotating mechanism. 

Many of these files are electrically 
powered, and special features may 
allow a seated operator to have a 
bank of trays or of cards brought to 
desk level at the touch of a button. 

In other arrangements, visible 
card trays may be mounted in banks 
that move vertically. Again, at the 
touch ofa button, a selected tray may 
be brought automatically to working 
level. 

Other types of mechanization in- 
clude systems in which files (includ- 
ing correspondence) may be mounted 
on units which rotate around a verti- 
cal axis, and certain models in which 
cards are marginally punched at the 
bottom in accordance with a code, 
filed at random in a special drawer, 
and located by entering the code on 
a keyboard actuating a mechanism 
which raises the cards above the 
level of adjacent cards. 

The latter approach makes use of 
the principle of random filing. 
Wherever records can be filed in 
such a way that it is not necessary to 
hunt specific locations in the files (as 
when they are filed in strict alpha- 
betical or numerial sequence), speed 
of filing is increased. This type of 
filing, of course, is so easy that it 
sometimes occurs unintentionally. 
No harm is done, of course, until the 
record is required, which is why ran- 
dom filing has always been a prob- 
lem. There are, however, certain fil- 
ing systems available which permit 
at least a semi-random type of filing 
designed to speed both the filing and 
locating of records. 


Equipment designed for new jobs 


One of the interesting develop- 
ments of the last few years has been 
the increase in equipment designed 
to permit individual workers to per- 
form a variety of jobs relating to a 
given bookkeeping or accounting 
function. Thus, machine stations in 
many cases provide not only a place 
for the machine together with a 
working area, but also facilities for 
housing the records at the point of 
use. New types of equipment have 
been designed for machine account- 
ing records. 

Not a little of this equipment is 
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X-ray look at the Pro- Vile 


an easier way to file 


by Gh, 


Now available for both the private and 
general offices—the new {/20-\ File — 
a completely different approach to the 
housing of business records. 

The “rocking shelf” action of the 
compartment requires minimum effort 
and provides maximum accessibility. 


Completely engineered for operating 
efficiency and designed for modern 
office decor the ce to- ‘tile is 
available in Neutra-Tone Gray, Drift- 
wood Tan, and Surf Green. 
Let your local representative 
demonstrate the new look in filing. 
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letter size available in 2, 3 and 4 compartments 
—legal size in 2 and 3 compartments — Minimum 
compartment projection keeps center of gravity 
inside cabinet— makes stacking safe and efficient 
for maximum utilization of floor space. 
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now offered with protection features 
against fire. It is argued that most 
office fires occur during the working 
day, when records are exposed. It 
follows that if a maximum number of 
records can be housed in protected 
storage, dangers from fire losses can 
be minimized. 

Consequently, the market now 
offers a range of insulated record 
equipment designed for installation 
at the point where the records are 
used. The list includes posting desks, 
ledger trays and insulated filing. 
cabinets. 

It must be pointed out that the 
qualities which make for protection 
against fire are more deceptive than 
may appear. Placing records in steel 
cabinets does not constitute protec- 
tion. On the contrary, ordinary filing 
cabinets become ovens in times of 
fire and turn their contents into 
ashes even though the fire itself neyer 
enters. Ordinary paper chars at 
temperatures of less than 400° F, and 
building fires often reach tempera- 
tures of 1,000° and even 2,000°. 

In order to designate storage 
equipment according to its ability to 


Tools of the Office 


protect records against heat, the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and similar organizations, such as the 
Safe Manufacturers National Asso- 
ciation, have determined the require- 
ments for various levels of protection 
and have issued corresponding labels 
which may be used, under appro- 
priate regulations, by manufacturers 
whose products meet the require- 
ments. 

Usually these labels indicate that 
a record container will prevent the 
temperature at a specified point 
within from exceeding 350° F over a 
specified period of time. The exact 
meanings of these labels may be de- 
termined by studying the specifica- 
tions issued by the appropriate or- 
ganizations. Roughly, the following 
definitions apply: 

The Class A Label indicates resist- 
ance to a four-hour fire reaching 
2,000°, during which temperatures 
one inch from walls and door will 
not exceed 350°. It also signifies re- 
sistance to explosion from sudden 


heating and to dropping 30 feet and 
being reheated. 

The Class B Label indicates resist- 
ance to a two-hour fire reaching 
1850°, again with temperatures one 
inch from walls or door not exceeding 
350°. It also indicates resistance to 
explosion from sudden heating and 
to impact after dropping. 

The Class C Label indicates a simi- 
lar resistance (in terms of interior 
temperature) to one-hour fires reach- 
ing 1700°, together with resistance 
to both explosion from sudden heat- 
ing and impact. 

The Class D Label, which is not 
intended to show protective qualities 
in buildings where collapse may 
occur as a result of fire, shows resist- 
ance to a one-hour fire reaching 
1700°, with temperatures not ex- 
ceeding 350° in the center of the 
compartment, together with resist- 
ance to explosion from sudden 
heating. 

The Class E Label indicates similar 
protection in half-hour fires reaching 
1550°. 

It is emphasized by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories that fire resist- 


MOBILE STORAGE ADDS 30 TO 70% 
MORE CAPACITY TO YOUR RECORDS, 
SUPPLY AND STORAGE AREAS. 


mh 


THIS SAME 
ROOM 
CONTAINS 
22 CABINETS 


ROOM CONTAINS 
32 CABINETS 


45°% MORE! 


This revolutionary technique operates on a principle of mobilizing 


PAT. PENDING 


The facility, ease and accuracy of fil- 
ing and finding with Guide-0-Folders 
can cut your cost as much as 33 1/3% 
if you are now using the old style 
method. No more pushing and hauling 


SAVE-- ¥ 


ON YOUR FILING & FINDING 


Gusts. folr 


rows of your existing equipment (files, cabinets, shelves, bins, racks, 
etc.) with only clearance space between rows. This makes it possible 
to have 6, 7, 8 and more rows of storage units with only 1 aisle — 
and all units are more easily accessible. 

Let us show you how DOLIN MOBILE STORAGE will pay for itself 
and greatly increase efficiency and floor space in the active and 


semi-active storage areas of your office and plant. Write today for 
descriptive literature. 


MOBILE 
STORAGE DIV. 


PROTECTED UNDER 
oan FOULKES WORLD PATENTS 
‘J 


: Si DOLIN 
e! METAL is 
PRODUCTS , 3 


319-1 LEXINGTON AVENUE @ BROOKLYN 16,N. Y. 
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sagging overloaded folders. Guide-0- 
Folders glide along on the metal 
frames with fingertip ease. Guide-0- 
Folder always maintain a vertical posi- 
tion—they cannot sag—because they 
HANG. 


The adjustable metal tabs make Guide- 
0-Folders readily adaptable to your 
present filing system. No installation or 
additional housing costs involved. 


Your stationer and office supply dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate the cost 
saving Guide-0-Folder in your files. 
Give him a buzz on the phone now 
while you are thinking about it. Or, 
send for full information direct to 


See how Guide-0-Folders HANG! They 
glide back and forth on the metal 
frames at a touch of the finger. In- 
stantly removable for reference and in- 
stantly replaced. 


GUIDE SYSTEM & SUPPLY COMPANY 


335 Canal St., New York 13, New York 
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ance “may be seriously impaired by 
disturbance or injury of the insula- 
tion material in a safe due to fire, 
burglary, or improper application of 
accessories.” 

The ability of most filing equip- 
ment to resist theft is very limited, 
and, in any case, bears no direct re- 
lation to its fire-resisting qualities. 
The labels used generally indicate 
resistance to attacks of various types 
over specified periods of time. 

Labels used on most office equip- 
ment, other than the more expensive 
safes, generally make no promise of 
protectiog against attack by explo- 
sives or oxy-fuel torches. ““T'amper- 
resistant’ doors are expected to pro- 
vide resistance for ‘“‘a limited time.” 
Relocking devices, according to the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, ‘“‘are in- 
tended to operate and relock the 
original boltwork or to relock the 
door by the functioning of auxiliary 
bolts in the event of a burglarious 
attack upon the door.” 

It is, of course, too expensive to 
provide truly adequate fire and theft 
protection for all of a company’s 
records. On the other hand, it may 
be too expensive not to provide it for 
the vital records—which vary from 
company to company—since an 
alarmingly high proportion of those 
businesses that lose their records in 
fires are unable to continue in busi- 
ness. 

Protection in this sense, of course, 
raises the question of microfilming, 
but that subject is discussed else- 
where in this department. 

The labels referred to just above 
apply to safes as well as to other types 
of record protection equipment. 
Classes A, B, and C labels are avail- 
able on safes, Classes B and C labels 
on “insulated record containers,” 
and Classes D and E labels on “‘in- 
sulated filing devices.” 


The Manufacturers 


The following list includes the 
major manufacturers of various types 
of filing and record storage equip- 
ment See also the list, which follows 
it immediately, covering office safes 
and certain types of “point-of-use” 
record protection equipment. 

The code symbols used in the list 
are as follows: 


FC—Filing cabinets. 
MI—Miiscellaneous. 
MS—Mobile storage installations 
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in which storage units ride on 
tracks mounted on the floor or sus- 
pended from above. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 

RM—Rotary and mechanized files 
and similar equipment. 

SH—Shelf filing equipment, in- 
cluding open- and closed-shelf types. 

TC—Transfer cases. 

VB—Visible record equipment, 
binder type. 

VC—Visible 
card tray type. 


record equipment, 


VV—Visible record equipment, 
“vertical visible” type. 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, Va. 
(RM; VB; VC; VV) 

Acorn Products Co., 4605 W. 21 St., 
Chicago 50. (MI—Desktop, Personal, 
Portable; TC) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. (FC—lInsulated) 

All-Steel Equipment Inc., 100 Grif- 
fith Ave., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 

Amberg File & Index Co., 1627 E. 


y hell, Filing is dpelled.. 


= — 9) a 4 


a 
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IF FILING 
WERE 
) YOUR JOB... 


. . » you’d know too that 
Estey Shelf Filing really 
shows its superiority, 
when you start using it! 
Instantly visible guides 
make filing and finding 
fast and easy, and cut 
down mis-filing. And it is 
compact! You'd need four 
5-drawer cabinets and 
twice the floor space for 
the files shown here! There 
are so many extras... 
the Sliding Reference 
Shelf, for example, slides 
out for immediate use, 
and whisks back out of 
sight at a touch! 


It costs 


less and is easier to install 
. . « Estey Shelf Filing is 
best because it is designed 


just for File Departments! 
Write Dept. Y for the story 
of Estey Shelf Filing. 
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Duane Bluvd., Kankakee, Iil. 
Box, portable; TC) 

American Box & File Co., 18 Man- 
gum St., S. W., Atlanta. (FC—NI) 

American Metal Products Corp., 3864 
Laclede Ave., St. Louis 8. (FC—NI) 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jones G 
Gifford Aves., Jamestown, N. Y. (FC; 
MI—Plans and drawings; SH; VB; 
VC) 

Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233 St., 
New York 63. (FC; RM; VB; VC) 

Atlantic Microfilm Corp., 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3. (FC— 
Microfilm) 

Atlas Stencil Files Corp., 16716 
Westfield Ave., Cleveland 10. (FC— 
Stencils, Plates) 

Automatic File & Index Co., 549 W. 
Washington Blud., Chicago 6. (FC; 
TC; VV) 

Bankers Box Co., 2607 N. 25 Ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. (SH; TC) 

The Bentson Mfg. Co., 652 N. High- 
land Ave., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 

Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel 
Corp. 1038 Belden Ave., N. E., Can- 
ton 5, Ohio. (FC; TC) 

Browne-Morse Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
(FC) 

Business Efficiency Aids, 8114 N. 


(MI— 
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Lawndale Ave., Skokie, Ill. (Visible 
records using magnetism to separate 
cards) 

Can-Pro Corp., 19 E. McWilliams 
St., Fond du Lac, Wis. (MI— 
Shoulder-type portable file cases) 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 Main St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. (MI—Drawer dividers; 
SH; VB) 

Clark & Gibby, Inc., 20 E. 41 St., 
New York 17. (FC; SH; TC) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (FC; MI 
—Portable; SH; TC) 

Columbia Steel Equipment Co., Fort 
Washington, Pa. (FC) 

Convoy, Inc., 3424 Navarre Rd., S. 
W., Canton 6, Ohio. (TC) 

Cooks’, Inc., 207 Lakeview Ave., 
N. E., Blackwood, N. 7. (VB) 

Corry-Famestown Mfg. Corp., 44 N. 
Center St., Corry, Pa. (FC; FC—Micro- 
film; SH; TC) 

Craig Machine Inc., 90 Holten St., 
Danvers, Mass. (RM) 

Cramer Posture Chair Co., 1205 
Charlotte St., Kansas City 6, Mo. (MI 
—Filing platforms) 


De Luxe Metal Furniture Co., Div. of 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 243 Struthers 
Ave., Warren, Pa. (SH) 


Dependable Mfg. Co., 2407 Fort 


Crook Rd., Bellevue, Neb. (MI—Filing 
stools) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. (MI—Stencil files) 

Diebold, Inc., 2011 Mulberry Rd., 
Canton 2, Ohio. (FC—Insulated; RM; 
TC; VB; VV) 

Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 
Lexington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
(MS; TC) 

Durable Metal Products Co., 1709 St. 
Marks Ave., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. (FC) 

Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc., 649 
Alden St., Fall River, Mass. (VB) 

Electrofile Corp., 4619 N. Ravens. 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. (RM) 

Equipto, Div. of Aurora Equipment 
Co., 422 Cleveland, Aurora, Ill. (SH) 

Estey Corp., 350 Broadway, New 
York 13. (SH) 

Ferris Business Equipment, Inc., 45 
Seymour St., Stratford, Conn. (RM) 

Futuramic Steel Products Corp., 1400 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (FC— 
NI; TC—NI) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. (FC; 


ROLODEX 


Rotary Card File 


EFFICIENCY AIDS FOR 
THE MODERN OFFICE 


LETTADEX 


Letter Opener 


For Sale At All Leading Stationers 


Manufactured by ZEPHYR AMERICAN CORP. 


95 MORTON ST. 


AUTODEX 


Telephone Index 


N.Y.C. 
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RM; SH; TC; VC) 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12. (FC; SH; TC; VC) 

Guide System & Supply Co., Inc., 
335 Canal St., New York 13. (MI— 
Units for hanging folders; TC) 

The H-O-N Co., Third & Oak Sts., 
Muscatine, Iowa. (FC; VB; VC) 

Harrison Steel Desk & File Co., 4718 
W. Fifth Ave., Chicago 44. (FC; TC) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh 19. (FC—One-drawer) 

Hedges Mfg. Co., 2931 Wentworth 
Ave., Chicago 16. (TC) 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 1550 
Grand Blod., Hamilton, Ohio. (FC— 
Insulated; RM; TC) 

Hillside Metal Products Co., 262 
Passaic St., Newark 4, N. J. (FC) 

The Interior Steel Equipment Co., 
2352 E. 69 St., Cleveland 4. (FC— 
NI; TC—NI) 

International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(MI—Time card racks) 

Invincible Metal Furniture Co., 842 
S. 26 St., Manitowoc, Wis. (FC) 

Jayem Sales Corp., 31 Coffey St., 
Brooklyn 31, N. Y. (MI—Personal) 

Kay-Wood Products, Inc., Drawer 
361, Bedford, Pa. (FC—Card; TC) 

Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. (MI—Portable) 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (FC— 
Tab card and microfilm; RM; VB; VC; 
VV) 

Lion Steel Equipment Co., 690 Third 
Ave., New York. (FC—NI) 

Lit-Ning Products Co., 3907 Du- 
quesne Ave., Culver City. Calif. (MI— 
Hanging folder units; SH) 

Macey-Fowler, Inc., 305 E. 63 St., 
New York 21. (FC) 

Master-Craft Corp., 831-903 Cobb 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. (VB) 

The Mayfair Co., 315 N. Desplaines 
St., Chicago 6. (TC) 

McBee Co., Smith St., Athens, Ohio. 
(MI—Binders for marginally punched 
forms) 

Meilink Steel Safe Co., 1672 Oak- 
wood Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. (FC— 
Insulated) 

Midwest Metal Mfg. Co., 1818 N. 
18 St., St. Louis 6. (FC—NI) 

Monarch Metal Products, Inc., New 
Windsor, N. Y. (FC—Tab card) 

The Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. (RM) 

National Blank Book Co., P.O. Box 
791, Holyoke, Mass. (VB; VV) 

Norfield Methods & Procedures, Inc., 
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933 §. Clinton Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
(VB) 

Northwest Metal Products Co., 1337 
E. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. (FC; 
MI—Portable; TC) 

Office Equipment Mfg. Co., Inc., 
2208 Summer St., Dallas. (TC) 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., 
Clinton Rd., Garden City, N. Y. (MI— 
Hanging folder units; SH; TC) 

Parker Steel Products, Inc., 54 N. 11 
St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. (TC) 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 
Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia 11. (FC) 

Penn Metal Corp. of Pa., 50 Oregon 
Ave., Philadelphia. (FC—NI) 

Posting Equipment Corp., 1026 Ni- 
agara St., Buffalo 13. (TC) 

Pronto File Corp., 415 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. (TC) 

Ramsey Co., 106 S. Seventh St., 
Philadelphia 6. (MS; SH) 

Record Files, Inc., P.O. Box 581, 
Wooster, Ohio. (FC; TC) 

Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (FC—Microfilm) 

The Recordplate Co., 16 E. Holly St., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. (VB) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


(FC; RM; SH; TC; VC; VV) 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 WN. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. (FC; SH; 
VV) 

The Schwab Safe Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
( FC— Insulated—NI; MI— Insulated 
ledger chest with hanging folders) 

Security Steel Equipment Corp., 
Avenel, N. J. (FC; FC—Microfilm) 

Sedgwick Equipment Corp., 80 Eighth 
Ave., New York 11. (MS—NI; SH— 
NI) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (FC; FC—Insulated; TC; VB) 

The C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 21 St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (VB) 

Stacor Equipment Co., 468 E. New 
York Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. (MI— 
Blueprints, maps) 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Box 501, 
Jenkintown, Pa. (SH) 

Stationers Loose Leaf Co., 246 E. 
Chicago St., Milwaukee 1. (VB) 

Steelcase, Inc., 1491 Division Ave. S., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (FC; SH; VC) 

Steel Furniture Mfg. Co., 15531 
Arrow Highway, Baldwin Park, Calif. 
(FC) 

Steel-Parts Mfg. Co., 4630 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 44. (MI—Port- 
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SHELF FILING 


SAVE TIME @ PRES 


Note combinations possible with 3 and 4 shelf units. 
Short depth shelves in ALL WELDED units speed filing opera- 
tions—make installation easy—permit relocation of depart- 
ments with contents in place. Slideable supports may be locat- 
ed at any position desired—felt linings protect finish of 
shelves. Standard color—gray. 
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able units for hanging folders) 

Strayer Coin Bag Co., Inc., New 
Brighton, Pa. (TC) 

Systems Sales Co., P.O. Box 343, 
Binghamton, N. Y. (FC—Tab cards; 
TC—Tab cards) 

Tab Products Co., 57 Post St., San 
Francisco 4. (SH; VC; VV) 

Todd-Hadley Div., Burroughs Corp., 
6071 Second Ave., Detroit 32. (VB; 
VC; VV) 

Top Flight Products Co., Inc., 6224 
S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 36, Ill. (MI— 
Hanging file units; TC) 

The Victor Safe G Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(FC; MI—Portable book visible; VB; 
vc) 

Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Orange, 
Va. (SH) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L. 1., 
N. Y. (VV—Ineluding portable units) 

Visi-Shelf File, Inc., 225 Broadway, 
New York 7. (SH) 

Vue-Fax Corp., 655 Main St., West- 
bury, L. I., N. Y. (VV) 

Wassell Organization, Inc., Sylvan 
Ave., Westport, Conn. (MS; RM; VC; 
VV) 

Watson Mfg. Co., Inc., 63 Taylor St., 
Jamestown, N. Y. (FC; RM; SH) 

The Weis Mfg. Co., Box 600, 
Monroe, Mich. (TC) 

Western Mfg. Co., 532 N. Highland 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 

Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., 
40 Bank St., White Plains, N. Y. (RM) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago 6. (TC; VB) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., P.O. 
Box 880, Rochester 3, N. Y. (FC; 
FC—Microfilm; SH; TC; VC) 

Rephyr American Corp., 95 Morton 
St., New York 14. (RM) 


Office Safes 


The following list covers the major 
manufacturers of safes and record 
protection equipment. The types of 
equipment offered by each company 
are indicated by the following codes: 

FCC—Insulated filing cabinets 
with Class C labels. 

FCD—Insulated filing cabinets 
with Class D labels. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 

PU—*‘ Point of use” record protec- 
tion equipment, including ledger 
safes, insulated posting desks, and 
similar equipment, usually carrying 
either a Class C or D label. 

SA—Safes with Class A labels. 
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SB—Safes with Class B labels. 
SC—Safes with Class C labels. 


Acorn Products Co., 4606 W. 21 St., 
Chicago 50. (MI—lInsulated  toxes, 
security vaults and chests) 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. (FCC; FCD; SA; SB; SC) 

Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233 St., 
New York 63. (SC) 

John D. Brush & Co., Inc., 545 
West Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y. (SC) 


Challenger Steel Products Corp., 350 
Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (NT) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (MI— 
Small steel safes) 

Condon Safe Co., 185 Norwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. (NI) 

Cramer Safe Co., 1417 McGee St., 
kansas City, Mo. (NT) 

Diebold, Inc., 2011 Mulberry Rd., 
Canton 2, Ohio. (PU; SA; SB; SC) 

Gardall Corp., 4425 James St., East 
Syracuse, N. Y. (NI) 

Gary Safe Co., 1020 Crocker St., Los 
Angeles 21. (MI—Floor safes and 
money chests for burglary protection) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. (FCC; 
FCD; PU) 

Heineman Office Equipment Co., 4 N. 
Eighth St., St. Louis 1. (NT) 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 1550 
Grand Blud., Hamilton, Ohio. (FCC; 


FCD; PU; SA; SB; SC) 

In-A-Floor Safe Co., 1416 S. Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles 15. (MI— 
Safes for embedding in floors) 

Kwikset Sales & Service Co., Anaheim, 
Calif. (MI—Small wall safes) 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (PU) 

Meilink Steel Safe Co., 1672 Oak- 
wood Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. (FCC; 
FCD; PU; SA; SB; SC) 

Migh-T-Safe Mfg. Co., 5829 W. 
Adams Blod., Culver City, Calif. (MI— 
Money chests and sales) 

The Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. (FCC; SA; SB; SC) 

Protectall Safe Corp., Hamilton, Ohio. 
(SC) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(FCC; FCD; PU; SA; SB; SC) 

The Schwab Safe Co., Lafayette. Ind. 
(NZ) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (FCC; FCD; PU) 

Tammi Safe & Vault Co., 216 E. 
Lincoln Ave., Milwaukee 7. (NI) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(FCC; FCD; PU; SA; SB; SC) 

Vistrecord, Inc., Copiague, L. I., N.Y. 
(FCC; PU) 

Whitlock Corp., 520 §. Fulton St., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (NI) 

York Safe & Lock, Canton 2, Ohio. 
(FCC; FCD; SA; SB; SC) 


Integrated Data Processing Equipment 


ACCEPTANCE of office automation 
as one of today’s facts of life has 
grown phenomenally in the last two 
years. When this magazine, in its 
February, 1955 issue, presented its 
first review of equipment for inte- 
grated data processing, it was in the 
position of trying to convince the 
general reader that IDP was not a 
thing of the future, that equipment 
was already on the market to make 
it possible in 1955. 

Two years ago the public was 
dazzled by the more spectacular ele- 
ments of integrated data processing— 
by the incredible speeds and versa- 
tility of giant electronic computers, 
and by the streams of punched paper 
tape flowing from machine to ma- 
chine in the larger IDP installations. 
A great deal of nonsense was written 
about machines so extraordinary in 
their power to “think” that they even 


developed their own kinds of neuro- 
sis. 

Today, office automation may be 
viewed in a better perspective. Even 
in 1955, Office Management insisted 
that integrated data processing was 
a system, not just a set of machines. 
This view, which was not too readily 
appreciated two years ago, is widely 
accepted today. 

It may be said, then, that the 


article introducing the Tools of the | 
Office department in this issue, which — 


discusses the office as basically a 
system for the handling of informa- 
tion, is in reality a discussion of inte- 
grated data processing. 

In the large sense, any office which 
is well organized is integrated. Its 
information flow moves smoothly 
from department to department with 
a minimum of waste motion. Repeti- 
tive information is entered into the 
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tomorrow's 
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. today wae 


Diebold introduces a new dimension in record handling effi- 
ciency ... the SUPER “63” Elevator File. This versatile new 
model establishes better record controls . . . features faster 
operation, greater convenience, 25% more capacity ... PLUS 
recorded time and space savings of up-to-50%. 


Feather-touch selector buttons bring any record to operator’s 


Indexed selector butt tomatic- 3 pcipices : ap 
a Gan. cece yoegged sg rer’ fingertips in an average of 3 seconds. Trays are delivered the 4 
height. shorter, faster route automatically by a lightning-fast electric 


“brain”. And... the powerful SUPER “63” is precisely geared 
to perform smoothly with only a whisper. 


For details on new efficiency and economy in han- 
dling mass records . .. such as manufacturing, utility, 
insurance, publishing, bank . . . call your local Diebold 
representative, or use the convenient coupon, today! 


Distinctive new silhouette reveals Diebold, | 
ineti ’ , old, Inc. 
an inclined axis that provides more 980 Mulberry Rd., S.E. 


knee room. Canton 2, Ohio 
OC Please send complete details about your new SUPER “63” 


e ® b } Elevator File for our records . ine 
‘aaa including case histories showing initial investment write- offs ss ae 
in 5 to 18 months for similar applications. No 
Firm } Bo 
(nmncécuvetrewste aae 


. PROTECTED 


Individual Title 
980 Mulberry Rd., $.E., Canton 2, Ohio oy Cuno Street es 
| City Zone —— State ae 
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WHEN IT COMES TO RECORD HANDLING...DIEBOLD HAS THE ANSWER 
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Not only can common languages be used to enable one machine to “read” the 


output from another, but common languages themselves can be translated 
from one to another by such equipment as Standard Register’s Stanomatic. 
At left is a sorting and sensing unit, in the center is a memory and translating 
unit, and at right a readout unit, making a complete data processing system. 


work flow once only, and is repeated, 
where necessary, without the need for 
further human intervention. Infor- 
mation emerges from the work flow 
only in its final form, so that it need 
not be re-entered into the system 
unnecessarily. 

This is the basic concept of inte- 
grated data processing. In practice, 
this kind of integration can be 
achieved through simple means. A 
discreet use of carbon paper in a 
small office may provide for all the 
routing and posting of information 
that is necessary. But for the larger 
office the most fantastic kinds of 
equipment are available, and _ its 
variety is endless. 

Since the fundamental principle in 
IDP is the automatic perpetuation of 
repetitive information, integration 
depends on finding a means by which 
repetitive information need not be 
entered manually into the system 
after the first entry. When office 
machines are used, this result can be 
accomplished by causing a machine 
to record such data in a form which 
can be read automatically by another 
machine. 

Many media are available to per- 
mit this exchange of information 
among machines. They are known 
popularly, of course, as common 
languages. The most familiar exam- 
ples are punched paper tape and 
punched cards. 

Lest the concept still be unfamiliar 
to anyone, one typical example will 
be used. A number of department 
stores now use merchandise tags 
which have codes punched into them. 
The holes in the tag, like the holes in 
a conventional punched card, repre- 
sent numerical and alphabetical 
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characters, and are used to indicate 
certain basic facts about the mer- 
chandise carrying the tag. 

For example, the tag may show the 
size and style of a garment, together 
with its price. Such tags may be 
*‘pre-punched” in quantity by sim- 
ple machines when the merchandise 
arrives in the warehouse, and then 
attached to the merchandise. 

When the garment is purchased, 
the tag is removed and inserted in a 
small machine which can interpret 
the holes in the tag as the numbers 
and letters they represent. As the 
machine reads the tag, it punches the 
same information into a paper tape, 
again in code. At the same time, the 
salesman can use a small keyboard to 
enter certain additional information 
concerning the transaction—his own 
identification number, the date, any 
information about refunds or dis- 
counts, and the like. The machine 
records this information in the tape 
also. 

This tape can then be used by 
any machine equipped with a tape 
reader. It may be entered into some 
communications device so that it 
transmits its code to a remote office, 
where the information is reperfo- 
rated into another tape. It (or the 
duplicate tape) may be fed into any 
machine which can read it, for what- 
ever purpose desired. It may, for 
example, serve as an input to an 
electronic computer used to control 
accounts receivable or sales analyses. 
It may be used in typewriters to pre- 
pare a statement. The possibilities 
are endless. The point is that once 
the information has been entered 
into a common language medium, 
human intervention is not again re- 


quired to re-enter the same informa- 
tion during some later phase of the 
data flow. 

Ideally, the original entry should 
be made as early in the system as 
possible. In the case given, it is 
made at the point of sale. Many ma- 
chines have been modified to permit 
them to prepare ‘“‘point-of-origin” 
data in common language form. 
Among these are cash registers, book- 
keeping and accounting machines, 
adding and calculating machines, 
and typewriters. 

To permit equipment using one 
common language to operate auto- 
matically with other equipment using 
a different language, converting 
equipment is available. Thus 
punched paper tapes using one code 
(such as five-channel code) can 
create other tapes using another 
code, such as a six- or seven-channel 
code. Tapes can be used to create 
punched cards. Either medium can 
be entered into a system that con- 
verts the information into magnetic 
tape records, such as are used in- 
ternally in electronic computers. 


New common languages developed 


The introductory article also refers 
to other media which may be re- 
garded as common languages, in- 
cluding numerals (printed according 
to exact rules) which can be recog- 
nized by scanning heads in a machine 
and used to introduce data into a sys- 
tem, cards carrying standard codes 
punched into their edges, magnetic 
codes printed on the reverse of con- 
ventional paper documents, and (in 
a looser sense) addressing and dupli- 
cating plates, masters, and stencils, 
especially those which can be pre- 
pared automatically as a result of 
inputs from other common language 
sources. 

Almost every kind of office ma- 
chine can be modified to either read 
or create a common language record, 
or both. Thus the possibilities for 
integration depend largely on the 
ability to devise systems which pro- 
vide for the most efficient kind of 
integration. A study of systems is 
called for. 

Since this subject was taken up in 
the introduction to this series, the 
reader is referred to that introduc- 
tion. 

As for present trends, it may be 
said that IDP is well past the novelty 
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stage, at least for alert businessmen 
who have watched it grow. New de- 
velopments are constantly coming 
from the manufacturers, including 
means to improve problems of ran- 
dom access to data (with the result- 
ant boost given to the theory of “‘in- 
line’ processing), new common 
languages, and other technological 
explorations, 

But in 1957 office automation is 
settling into a period in which 
greater emphasis is being given to 
practical experience with the equip- 
ment, and specifically, to developing 
new systems through which its 
potentialities may best be used. 

It may be expected that new sys- 
tems techniques will emerge. Per- 
haps, for example, large companies 
will find it practical to turn to “‘cents- 
less” bookkeeping——using financial 
records rounded off to even dollars— 
on the grounds that the precision 
required in conventional accounting 
is more expensive than it is worth. 
The techniques of operations re- 
search—including statistical analy- 
sis—will make possible further ad- 
vances. 

In addition, new technological 
developments will make possible 
newer systems. It is too early to guess 
what these may be. 

But in any case, the emphasis in 
1957 has shifted clearly from ma- 
chines to systems. 


The Manufacturers 


Because of its great diversity, IDP 
equipment cannot be satisfactorily 
categorized in the manner used in 
manufacturers’ lists elsewhere in this 
department. An attempt is made 
below to describe briefly the general 
types of products offered by various 
companies. It should give the reader 
a reasonably good idea of the types 
of equipment now available for IDP. 


Addressograph - Multigraph  Corp., 
120u Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 7. Auto- 
matic graphotypes preparing address 
plates from punched tape inputs. 
Reproducing punches for punched 
cards with addressing facilities. 
Electronic printers using punched 
cards to prepare address labels by the 
facsimile process. Offset duplication 
equipment capable of IDP systems 
work through self-reproducing offset 
masters. Electronic data processing 
systems developed by Eastman 
Kodak Co. 
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IDP systems can be very small, or they can be quite enormous. An indication 
of their potential size is given by this mock-up of a Datamatic system costing 
more than a million dollars. Such systems offer enormous capacities for 
processing business data of all kinds at fantastically high speeds. 


Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc., 
Modac Div., 160 Old Country Rd., 
Mineola, N. Y. (Formerly Mountain 
Systems, Inc.) ‘““Modac” electronic 
data processing systems, including 
computers, card-to-tape converters, 
etc., in the small-to-medium price 
range. 

Alwac Corp., 13040 S. Cerise Ave., 
Hawthorne, Calif. (Formerly Logistics 
Research, Inc.) ‘‘Alwac” electronic 
digital data processing systems of the 
smaller type. (Cost of basic com- 
puter, $48,000.) Card converters, 
high speed paper tape input-output 
units, and other related equipment. 

American Telephone G Telegraph Co., 
32 Avenue of the Americas, New York. 
Complete communications facilities 
on a nationwide basis, available for 
transmission of IDP data, including 
teletypewriter equipment and facil- 
ities for switching and distributing 
wire messages. 

Ampex Corp., Instrumentation Div., 
934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif. 
Transport and recording equipment 
for magnetic tape with up to 11 
tracks for digital information, for 
use with small business computers, 
for computer input-storage-output, 
and for storing addresses in auto- 
matic mailing systems. 

ANelex Corp., 150 Causeway St., 
Boston 14. High speed printers taking 
inputs from magnetic tape, magnetic 
drums, punched tape, or punched 
cards. Magnetic tape recording and 
transport equipment. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West St., New York. Research and 
development work for American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Bendix Computer Div., Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., 5630 Arbor Vitae St., Los 
Angeles 45. Small electronic general 
purpose computers in the $50,000 
class, magnetic tape units, and re- 
lated equipment. 

Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. E101 desk-size general- 
purpose electronic computer, priced 
about $35,000, usable as a complete 
unit or with tape input and output. 
Accounting machines equipped to 
punch paper tape and/or print rec- 
ords as a by-product of normal opera- 
tions or as inputs to IDP systems. 
Series G high-speed printers, printing 
from punched cards and capable also 
of punching cards and accumulating 
totals. Bank bookkeeping equipment 
using magnetic or fluorescent codes 
printed on reverse of standard busi- 
ness forms. Automatic ticket issuing 
equipment for transportation com- 
panies. Character recognition equip- 
ment for punching cards after “read- 
ing” printed information. (See also: 
ElectroData Div.) 

Clary Corp., 408 Junipero, San Ga- 
briel, Calif. Standard electric adding 
machines and cash registers equipped 
to punch paper tape. Tape punching 
units. Electrical output machines, 
such as cash registers and adding 
machines, for use as output from 
computers and other equipment; 
also usable for input. Numerical data 
printers, time data printers, printing 
timers, and other units. 

Commercial Controls Corp., (Subsidi- 
ary of Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc.), 1 Leighton Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
Flexowriter electric typewriters cap- 
able of reading and/or punching 
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codes in paper tape and cards with 
similar codes punched near edge. 
Motorized Tape Readers provide 
supplementary control for Flexo- 
writers; Motorized Tape Punches for 
output from Flexowriters. Conver- 
sion equipment between codes of 
five and more channels. (See also: 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc.) 


Dage Television Div., Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. Closed 
circuit television equipment and 
modified TV equipment operating 
on low frequencies to permit data 
transmission visually with the less 
expensive types of transmission chan- 
nels and equipment. 


Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 
5996 Smiley Drive, Culver City, Calif. 
Equipment for embossing metal 
plates automatically from punched 
tape, punched cards, magnetic tape 
and autematic tag embossers. 


Datamatic Corp., 151 Needham St., 
Newton Highlands 61, Mass. Large- 
scale electronic data processing sys- 
tems in the million-dollar-and-up 
category, together with such acces- 
sory equipment as magnetic file 
units, input and output converters, 
file switching and file reference units, 
and auxiliary processing equipment. 


Dennison Mfg. Co., 300 Howard St., 
Framingham, Mass. Equipment to 
pre-punch merchandise tags for at- 
tachment to merchandise; tags with 
from 2 to 6 stubs, or tags in continu- 
ous strips, may be prepared, depend- 
ing on equipment. Tags can be con- 
verted to standard punched cards 
at time of sale. 


Eastman kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Special-purpose 
electronic data processing systems 
for mailing operations, using 
punched card inputs. “Kodak Lis- 
tomatic Camera” equipment for 
high speed compilation of directory 
and similar information. 


ElectroData Div., Burroughs Corp., 
717 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena 6, Calif. 
“Datatron” general-purpose  elec- 
tronic computers of small-to-medium 
size, with necessary accessory equip- 
ment. The company has also done 
work on systems using magnetic 
codes on the reverse of business forms. 

Electronic Associates, Inc., Princeton 
Computation Center, Long Branch, N. 7. 
Information on current activities not 
available at press time. 


Electronics Corp. of America, 10 Potter 
St., Cambridge 42, Mass. Electronic 
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“Magnefile’” equipment used for 
maintaining perpetual inventory in- 
formation, with inputs and outputs 
from and to punched tape or 
punched cards; some computing 
facilities included. 

Farrington Mfg. Co., 76 Atherton St., 
Boston 30. Special systems such as 
““Scandex” for reading printed num- 
bers photo-electrically and punching 
cards, and ‘“Charga-Plate’ credit 
identification systems for department 
stores. 


Ferranti Electric, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. High speed 
punched paper tape readers for use 
in IDP systems, as in providing entry 
of data into electronic computers. 
“Mercury” and ‘Pegasus’ general- 
purpose electronic computer systems, 
priced at about $350,000 and 
$150,000 respectively. 

Fischer @ Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 
Equipment to convert electric office 
typewriters into output mits from 
automatic systems. Opt onal units 
may be used to punch pa oer tape. 

Wm. A. Force & Co.. Inc., 210 
Nichols Ave., Brooklyn 8, . Y. New 
numbering machine prints codes 
usable in IDP systems. 


Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, 
Calif. Adding machines and other 
equipment modified to punch paper 
tape. ‘“Computyper” is an auto- 
matic billing machine consisting of a 
Flexowriter (electric typewriter) and 
calculator; it can read and punch 
paper tape. (See also: Commercial 
Controls Corp., a subsidiary.) 

The Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Continuous print- 
ers using microfilm or opaque ma- 
terial; work being done in area of 
continuous dry printing as output 
from high-speed data processing 
equipment through cathode tube 
projection. 

Intelligent Machines Research Corp., 
Research Park, 7019 Edsall Rd., Alex- 
andria, Va. Character recognition 
devices to convert mechanically pro- 
duced impressions (as from a type- 
writer or adding machine) into 
punched cards, paper tape, magnetic 
tape, etc., or to use the information 
for sorting or other purposes. 

International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22. Ex- 


tensive line of punched card equip- 
ment of all types, and of electronic 
data processing equipment. Com- 
puters of ‘*700” series are of million- 
dollar-and-up class. Type 650 is a 
medium-priced computing system. 
New RAMAC units introduced last 
summer are designed to provide | 
random access to magnetically stored | 
information. APR equipment rec- | 
ords production data from the factory | 
automatically to coordinate flow of 


information from plant to office. } ; 


Other equipment includes ‘*Carda- 
type” one-man accounting stations, | 
transceivers to send and receive | 
punched card information by wire or | 
radio, conversion equipment such as 

tape-to-card punches, transistorized | 
calculators, and converters for read- 

ing pre-punched merchandise tags. 


International Standard Trading Corp., 


22 Thames St., New York 6. Perforat- | 


ing typewriters, tape transmitters 
and _ reperforators, special-purpose 
data processing equipment, and a 
variety of teletypewriter and other 
comm ‘ations equipment. 


Inter ional Telephone @ Telegraph 
Corp., 67 Broad St., New York. (See: 
Internai.onal Standard Trading Corp.) 

The Jacobs Instrument Co., Bethesda 
14, Md. Current information not 
available at press time. The com- 
pany has made electronic digital 
computers. 

A. Kimball Co., 444 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. Machines for pre- 
punching merchandise tags for at- 
tachment to merchandise for use in 
subsequent automatic reprocessing. 


Kleinschmidt, Inc., County Line Rd., 
Deerfield, Ill. Line of teletypewrit- 
er and other intercommunications 
equipment usable in IDP systems. 


Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., 75 
Pitts St., Boston 14. “Diana” general- 
purpose electronic data processing 
systems in the _half-million-dollar 
category, with accessory equipment. 
“TIM” is smaller (about $75,000) 
general-purpose system. 

Librascope, Inc., 1607 Flower St., 
Glendale 1, Calif. Manufactures small 
electronic digital computers for 
Royal Precision Corp. (See: Royal 
Precision Corp.) 

Litton Industries, 336 N. Foothill Rd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Information on 
current activities not available at 
press time. Company has made 
small electronic calculators and other 
equipment. 
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Logistics Research, Inc. (See: Alwac 
Corp.) 
Marchant Calculators, Inc., 1475 


Powell St., Oakland 8, Calif. “‘“Miniac” 
electronic data processing systems of 
small-to-medium size. 
Monrobot Laboratory, 
culating Machine Co., Morris Plains, 
N. J. “Monrobot” electronic data 
processing systems of medium size. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 555 
Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. Bookkeep- 
ing and adding machines modified 
to punch paper tape as a by-product 


Monroe Cal- 


| of standard operations; figures may 
' be printed also on either tape or 


business forms. 


(See: Airborne 
Inc., Modac 


Mountain Systems, Inc. 
Instruments Laboratory, 
Div.) 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Main & K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (Elec- 


| tronics Div. is at 3348 W. El Segundo 
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Blud., Hawthorne, Calif.) Two general- 
purpose electronic data processing 
systems of small-to-medium size, one 
with a binary computer, the other of 
the decimal type. Accour ‘3 ma- 
chines, adding machines, osting 
machines, and point-of-sale record- 
ers designed to create punch tape 
records. Media readers to read pre- 
punched price tags and clerk and 
customer tokens. “Post-Tronic”’ 
bank bookkeeping equipment using 
magnetic codes on conventional-type 
business forms. Also a “‘moderate- 
size’ general business system, using 
an electronic computer. 


Potter Instrument Co., Inc., 115 
Cutter Mill Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Components for 1DP systems includ- 
ing high-speed printers, magnetic 
tape handlers, punched tape readers, 
etc. 


Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. ‘“Bizmac”’ 
general-purpose electronic computers 
of the million-dollar-and-up class, 
together with accessory equipment. 
One available output device is an 
electronic printer using camera to 
read magnetic tape, a film processor 
to expose and develop film, and an 
Electrofax printer to transcribe film 
image to electro-photosensitive pa- 
per, at unusually high speeds. 

Jj. B. Rea Co., Inc., 1723 Cloverfield 
Blud., Santa Monica, Calif. ‘“‘Readix” 
general-purpose electronic computers 
of the small-to-medium price range, 
(less than $100,000) together with 
accessory equipment. 

Reeves Instrument Corp., 215 E. 91 
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St., New York. No information avail- 
able at press time on current activ- 
ities. 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Line of electronic data processing 
systems, ranging from _— smaller 
“Univac 120” and “Univac 60” (in 
the less than $100,000 price range) 
to large Univac systems costing more 
than a million dollars. Accessory 
equipment. “Univac File Comput- 
ers’ are medium-priced systems. 
Also specialized equipment such as 
one custom-built “Speed Tally” for 


perpetual inventory information. 
Complete line of punched card 
equipment. 


Royal Precision Corp., Westchester 
Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. Small (desk- 
size) electronic digital computer, the 
LGP-20, priced at about $40,000. 


Scriptomatic, Inc., 300-16 N. 11 St., 
Philadelphia 7. Spirit- -process address- 
ing equipment’ controlled by 
punched cards, capable of card 
sensing, comparing, and sorting in 
combinaticn with the addressing 
operation. | 

Shepard ‘Laboratories, 480 Morris 
Ave., Summit, N. 7. Components us- 
ing punched cards and magnetic 
tape. Details not available at press 
time. 

Soroban Engineering, Inc., Box 338, 
Melbourne, Fla. Components for use 
in IDP systems, including perforated 
tape readers, high-speed tape per- 
forators, coding keyboards, auto- 
matic tabulators, verifying and reper- 
forating punches, comparators, and 
custom-built data preparation and 
output devices. 

The Standard Register Co., Campbell 
& Albany Sts., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
“‘Stanomatic” electronic code senser 
to “translate” common language in- 
formation into other machine lan- 
guages. At time of preparing original 
documents, data can be coded on 
them by special ink or carbon de- 
posits (when printed at the factory, 
or by special registers, typewriters, 
etc.) Codes can be translated by 
Stanomatic for such equipment as 
card punches, tape recorders, tape- 
reading typewriters, computers, 
high-speed printers, etc. 

Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, Calif. Research and develop- 
ment work. The Institute worked on 
“ERMA,” a bank bookkeeping sys- 
tem using magnetic codes on paper 
documents. 


: Pl 
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Typical IDP units: a tape-punching 
typewriter; a unit for reading printed 
numbers and punching cards; a small 


electronic computer; a machine to 
read magnetic codes on_ business 
forms; and a high-speed printer. 
(Pictures by courtesy of Friden, Intelligent 
Machines, Royal Precision, NCR, and IBM, 
respectively.) 
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Stewart - Warner Electronics Div., 
Stewart-Warner Corp., 1300 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 51. IDP equipment in- 
cludes desk-size electronic data proc- 
essing systems and “Datafax” equip- 
ment for electronic transmission of 
data. 


Stromberg Time Corp., Main & Elm 
Sts., Thomaston, Conn. Time recording 
equipment. Research includes work 
on time equipment designed to pro- 
duce machine-decipherable records. 

Systematics, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New 
York 17. Intercoupling equipment 
to connect various types of account- 
ing machines, adding machines, and 
billing machines to key punches and 
punched tape equipment for auto- 
matic production of common lan- 
guage records. 

Technitrol Engineering Co., 2751 N. 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 33. Compo- 
nents for assembly on a “modular” 
basis to make large-scale electronic 
computer systems. Components in- 
clude accessory equipment such as 
power supply and air conditioning 
units. 

Telecomputing Corp., 12838 Saticoy 
St., North Hollywood, Calif. ““Point O’ 
Sale Recorders” for reading pre- 
punched merchandise tags and con- 
verting data into punched paper 
tape, with facilities for adding supple- 
mentary data at time of sale. Tape- 
to-card converting equipment. 

The Teleregister Corp., 445 Fairfield 
Ave., Stamford, Conn. Specialized 
electronic equipment, including au- 
tomatic reservations systems for 
transportation companies, display 
boards for showing stock market read- 
ings, for use by investment houses, 
etc. 

Teletype Corp., 1400 Wrightwood 
Ave., Chicago 14. Complete line of 
communications equipment usable 
for data transmission, including tele- 
typewriters, tape perforators, tape 
reperforators, tape printers, page 
printers, message relay equipment, 
etc. 

Typatape, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New 
York 17. ““Typatape Recorders,” for 
providing a completely mechanical 
link by which existing business ma- 
chines can print common language 
codes on a paper tape. “Typatape 
Converters” to read the tape and 
punch cards from them. 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. “Dataflo” line of equipment 
for processing data in common lan- 
guage form; it can originate punched 
tape data, or can use data from busi- 
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ness machines producing punched 
paper tape records. Dataflo equip- 
ment includes master and slave type- 
writers, tape and card readers and 
punches, totalizers and program- 
ming units. ‘“Elecom 50” is small 
electronic accounting machine, 
priced near $25,000. “Elecom 125” 
is a medium-priced (about $350,000) 
electronic data processing system. 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago 18. Electric 
adding and multiplying (‘‘Digit- 
Matic”) machines which can read 
uncoded decimals, or (through 
“translators”) can be actuated by 
common language inputs; used to 
list or to list and perform arithmetical 
functions. 

Wendon Co., 17 Irving Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Data input units for IDP sys- 
tems. Current details not available 
at press time. 

Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York 7. This company manufac- 
tures equipment for American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., listed else- 
where. (See also: Teletype. Corp., a 
Western Electric subsidiary.) 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 
Hudson St., New York 13. Complete 
wire communications facilities, in- 
cluding circuits, available for use in 
IDP. Equipment includes sending 
and receiving teleprinters, tape per- 
forators, message relaying, sorting, 
and switching equipment, facsimile 
equipment, etc. 


IDP Accessories and Services 


American Lithofold Corp., 53 W. 
Jackson Blud., Chicago. ‘‘Lithoset” 


units and “Lithostrip” continuous 
forms with “built-in” pockets which 
can carry punched tape for storage 
and traveling with the forms to which 
they are related. 


Cycle Equipment Co., 420 Market St., | 


San Francisco 11. “Universal Tape 
Minder” equipment for handling 
punched paper tapes. 

Dresser Products, Inc., 152 Wheeler 
Ave., Providence 5. Winding and fold- 
ing equipment for punched paper 
tapes. Also tape searching units, 
binder pockets, storage boxes, ete. 

The Standard Register Co., Campbell & 
Albany Sts., Dayton 1, Ohio. Facilities 
for designing and testing [DP forms 
and systems. 

Tab Products Co., 995 Market St., 
San Francisco 3. Storage equipment 
and portable reel racks for magnetic 
tapes. 

Uarco, Inc., 7902 Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. Forms for use with IDP, 
with testing facilities and systems 
analysis services. 

Visirecord, Inc., Copaigue, L. I., N. Y. 
Storage equipment for punched 
paper tapes and edge-punched code 
records. Forms available include 
*“vertical-visible” records which may 
have codes punched into an edge, 
other records with pockets for stor- 
age of tapes, and panels for tape 
storage. 

Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 
Bank St., White Plains, N. Y. Equip- 
ment for storing punched paper 


tapes, either alone or in combination | 


with their associated records. 


(See also the section on adding and 
calculating machines) 


Intercommunications Equipment 


ONE OF THE secrets of efficiency 
is mastery of communications. Peo- 
ple cannot work together purpose- 
fully on any project unless they can 
convey their thoughts, needs, and de- 
cisions and the results of their plan- 
ning to others. In the office, where 
information is the principal com- 
modity, effective control of com- 
munications—of the flow of informa- 
tion—measures the effectiveness of 
the office itself. 

Information, it has been pointed 
out many times in this department, 
moves through the office in many 
forms, much of it written or printed 
on paper. But a certain amount of 
it requires instantaneous transmis- 


sion—as by the spoken word—and 
other methods than writing must 
be found to handle it. 
Instantaneous transmission may be 
necessary to meet emergencies, but 
more commonly it serves as a control 
device, used to direct the much 
greater flow of routine paper work. 
Conferences, discussions of policy, 
general conversations that deal with 
the business, are invaluable in de- 
termining what is to be done, and 
much of this informational exchange 
is best handled by the spoken word. 
Intercommunications equipment, 
as treated in this section, deals with 
equipment intended to make possible 
instantaneous, or nearly instantan- 
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PROVES THE PEN IS MIGHTIER 


When executive nerves are wracked and budgets 

wrecked by delays, errors or inefficiencies in operations — 
don’t reach for a pill, reach for an Electronic Pen — and write 
your own ticket to tranquility! ELECTRONIC LONGHAND 
instantly delivers accurate, handwritten messages to all 
concerned — eliminates misunderstandings... switchboard 
tie-ups... busy signals. And your orders get fast action, 
providing closer control, swifter, smoother operations. To see 
for yourself how ELECTRONIC LONGHAND will help you 
work smarter, not harder — mail'this coupon today... 


‘“ Sr / I want to WORK SMARTER, NOT HARDER. Mail literature on 
4 ELocbrmneé 


THAN THE PILL! 


TelAutograph* telescriber 
systems of Electronic Longhand 
are manufactured by Mh. 


TelQuitografh : ee 
CORPORATION 
Pioneer in 
Telecommunications 
since 1888 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 


NAME POSITION 
COMPANY 

STREET cITY 
COUNTY STATE 


57 Telluutograph CORP. 


“Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION « 8700 Bellanca Ave., Los Angeles 45, California 


For More Information From Advertisers Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon eon Lest Page 


Dept. D 
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eous transmission of information 
within a company. It is equipment 
intended to facilitate both the han- 
dling of emergencies and the con- 
trolling of larger operations, through 
the rapid exchange of information. 

Most of the equipment considered 
is used to relay the human voice. 
However, there are certain types of 
equipment which permit high-speed 
communications without actually 
transmitting the voice, and these too 
must be mentioned. 

Among these are code paging sys- 
tems and other systems by which 
information is transmitted instan- 
taneously through the agency of 
light or sound signals, and certain 
specialized equipment by which 
written material may be relayed in- 
stantaneously. Also included are 
some types of conveyor and pneu- 
matic tube systems, which, though 
not intercommunications equipment 
in the limited sense, can make val- 
uable contributions to the rapid flow 
of information within an office. 

Almost all of this equipment is 
electrical in nature. It thus requires 
some form of channel by which 
electrical signals may be sent back 
and forth between stations. Since the 
type of connecting system has a great 
bearing on the type of work the 
equipment can handle, the equip- 
ment will be classified here under 
the following categories: 

(1) Direct-line equipment, which 
requires the installation of direct 
wire connections between each pair 
of units which are to intercommuni- 
cate. 

(2) Switchboard - type equipment, 
which calls for the interconnection of 
individual stations with a switch- 
board, which in turn can make the 
connections between stations. 

(3) ‘‘Wireless’? equipment, which is 
not actually wireless, but which uses 
the wiring already installed in a 
building to provide outlets for elec- 
trical lighting and equipment of 
moderate power requirements. 

(4) Radio-type equipment, which de- 
pends on the transmission of electri- 
cal impulses through the air in the 
manner of a radio. 

Direct-line equipment is intended 
primarily for installations of mod- 
erate size. At its smallest, a direct- 
line system could have two stations. 
As the number of stations in the sys- 
tem increases, the number of direct 
wire connections required increases 
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at a faster rate. Thus, while one such 
interconnection is required between 
a single pair of stations, three are 
needed for three stations, twenty-one 
for seven, and so on in increasing 
proportion. 

Consequently, it is not usually 
considered feasible to use direct-line 
equipment in large installations. 
Few standard stations of this type 
can reach more than 24 other sta- 
tions. This does not mean that such a 
system is limited to 25 stations, even 
though no one unit may be able to 
reach more than 24 others, for each 
station may be connected to stations 
which cannot be reached by each 
other. Such an arrangement, of 
course, would require relaying of 
messages between such stations, us- 
ing as a relay point a station common 
to both. 


Large systems use switchboards 


In larger systems, therefore, con- 
nections are usually made through a 
switchboard. This arrangement very 
much reduces—proportionally—the 
wiring required. Switchboards can 
handle, in some instances, a thousand 
or more individual stations, any of 
which can be interconnected. 


Switchboards may be automatic. 
That is, the connections are selected 
automatically by dialing a number. 
Such a system is actually a com- 
pletely private internal telephone 
system. 


On the other hand, the switch- 
board may be of a design which re- 
quires that it be monitored by an 
operator. While many such installa- 
tions are available from the local 
telephone company — and _ indeed 
many telephone installations are used 
regularly for intercommunications 
purposes—this type of equipment is 
also available privately. 

“Wireless” equipment offers the 
maximum in economy and flexibility, 
for it uses wiring already installed. 
Units plug individually into conven- 
tional electrical outlets. They may 
be unplugged, moved to another lo- 
cation, and plugged into another 
outlet. This feature gives them flexi- 
bility, and, since the units are cus- 
tomarily about the size of small 
portable radios, considerable useful- 
ness where portability is required. 
When used to reach men who must 
move from place to place within an 
office or building, the number of 
units required is reduced. 


This arrangement means that any 
unit operating on a given frequency 
can listen to any other on the same 
frequency. Wireless units, thus, do 
not offer privacy. It is possible, how- 
ever, to set different units on different 
frequencies, a fact which allows units 
on one frequency to operate without 
interference from units set to another 
frequency. There are limits, how- 
ever, to the locations in which wire- 
less units can be used. They must, for 
example, be served by the same 
power transformer. 


The principles of radio are not 
used in the office except for special- 
ized purposes. To be effective, some 
sort of transmitting antenna must be 
installed in the area in which the 
system is to operate. To date, radio- 
type equipment has been used largely 
for paging, with messages addressed 
to tiny portable receivers which may 
be carried by the user or, in some 
cases, attached to his lapel. 

Within each of these four cate- 
gories, a wide range of equipment is 
offered. Some units resemble tele- 
phones, some take the shape of cabi- 
nets. These may be mounted on the 
tops or sides of desks, or on walls. 
Some are highly decorative, for use 
in executive offices; others are de- 
signed for purely functional purposes. 


Many different types of features 
are available if desired, although 
relatively few are found on wireless 
models. Among them are automatic 
busy signal, automatic ringing, 
“locking out” of incoming calls 
when a station is busy, “executive 
right-of-way” features to permit 
calls to a busy station to be put 
through automatically when the 
station becomes available, and ac- 
cessories such as handsets and con- 
trols which permit units to be used 
without actually touching them. 
Many systems are equipped to allow 
interconnection with paging facil- 
ities and public address systems; in 
some cases, portable radio systems 
may also be connected. A number of 
systems are designed for use with 
dictating facilities, creating network 
dictation systems. 

Paging facilities may rely on voice 
calls or on visual or aural code sig- 
nals. Among these are flashing 
lights, indicator lights, buzzers, 
chimes, and bells. Codes usually con- 
sist of one or two numerals, which 
identify the individual called. Some- 
times a supplementary code may be 
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used to indicate the purpose for 
which the call is made—as to inform 
an individual of an incoming tele- 
phone call, or to summon him to the 
boss’ office. 


Codes may be sent manually, but 
in many systems a code number need 
only be selected, and it is then trans- 
mitted automatically. 


Special equipment is also avail- 
able. For example, transmission 
equipment operating on the facsimile 
principle can be used to send written 
or printed messages by wire to re- 
mote units. Some equipment pro- 
vides for the simultaneous duplica- 
tion at remote stations of hand- 
written messages written at the trans- 
mitting station by means of an elec- 
trified stylus. These methods provide 
written records of messages sent and 
received. 


Also of use are conveyor belt and 
pneumatic tube systems. Although 
some of these fell into disuse as other 
forms of intercommunications were 
developed, they have come back into 
popularity in some quarters because 
they provide a rapid means of trans- 
mitting written messages and small 
objects. One of Office Management’s 
current ‘“‘Office of the Year” winners, 
for example, has made use of a pneu- 
matic tube system to permit cen- 
tralized filing in which files can be 
sent throughout the company as re- 
quired; the equipment has made 
possible a system which had pre- 
viously been regarded as impractical. 
Conveyor systems are being used in- 
creasingly for mail distribution. 
Some equipment requires sorting and 
redirecting of mail at a central con- 
trol station. Automatic rerouting of 
tube carriers is now possible, with 
destinations set on the carrier at the 
time of sending. 

Intercommunications systems offer 
certain considerable advantages to 
companies that have need of their 
services. 

First, of course, is speed of com- 
munications. They make possible 
spoken communication, including 
conferences, without requiring in- 
dividuals to leave their desks. Sec- 
ond, they take the load off existing 
telephone systems; calls from outside 
the company are not blocked by in- 
ternal traffic, and answers to incom- 
ing calls can be facilitated by quick 
calls within the company via 
intercom when the outside calls re- 
quire information from elsewhere in 
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the company. Third, new systems 
applications become possible; for 
example, timekeeping operations can 
be handled by intercom, with the 
worker merely calling in as he begins 
and ends an operation, so that a 
trained recorder can keep track of 
the time information centrally—and 
with less chance of error than when 
it must be recorded by the individual 
worker. 


The Manufacturers 


The following list covers the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of intercom- 
munications equipment of various 
types. 

The code symbols in the list are 
as follows: 

C—Conveyor systems. 

EH—Systems employing a form of 
“electronic handwriting.” 

F—Equipment of the facsimile 
type. 

MI— Miscellaneous. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 

P—Pneumatic tube systems. 

PD— Paging equipment of the 
direct wire type. 

PMI—Paging equipment, miscel- 
laneous. 

PR— Paging equipment using 
radio. 

PSA—Paging equipment using an 
automatic switchboard. 

PSM—Paging equipment using a 
monitored switchboard. 

PW—Paging equipment of the 
‘wireless’ type. 

T—Teletypewriter equipment. 

VD—Voice equipment of the di- 
rect wire type. 

VMI—Voice equipment, miscel- 
laneous. 

VR—Voice equipment using radio. 

VSA—Voice equipment using an 
automatic switchboard. 

VSM—Voice equipment using a 
monitored switchboard. 

VW—Voice equipment of the 
“wireless” type. 


Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, N. 7. 
(F) 

Aircall, Inc., 224 E. 38 St., New 
York. (NT) 

Airmatic Systems, Imc., 378 Bergen 
Blod., Fairview, N. J. (P) 

American Mica Radio Corp., Manas- 
quan, N. J. (PD; VD) 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 32 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York. (T; VSM) 
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Auth Electric Co., 34-20 45 St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. (PD; VD) 

Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 1033 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. (PR; PSA; 
VR; VSA) 

Autron Engineering, Inc., 1254 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 17. (EH) 

Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion 
Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio. (VD) 

David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., 
New York 14. (VW—WNI) 

Cambridge Co., 2561 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 14. (PD; VD) 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Corp., 70 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 
(PD; PSA; VD; VSA) 

S. H. Couch Co., Inc., 3 Arlington 
St., N. Quincy 71, Mass. (VD; VSA) 

Dictograph Products, Inc., 95-25 149 
St., Jamaica 1, N. Y. (PR; VD; VR) 

DuKane Corp., 103 N. Eleventh 
Ave., St. Charles, Ill. (PD; PSA; VD; 
VSA) 

Edwards Co., Inc., 90 Connecticut 
Ave., Norwalk, Conn. (PSA; VD) 

Electro-Vox Intercom Corp., 3 E. 54 
St., New York 22. (PD; PR; PSA; 
VD; VSA) 

Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. (PD; VD) 

Federal Telephone & Radio Co., 100 
Kingsland Rd., Clifton, N. 7. (PR; 
PSA; VR; VSA) 

Feiler Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
8026 N. Monticello Ave., Skokie, Ill. 
(PW; VW) 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, 
Calif. (T) 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
1144 E. Market St., Akron 16, Ohio. 
(MI—Conveyor belting) 

International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22. (PW) 

International Standard Trading Corp., 
22 Thames St., New York 6. (P; T) 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. (PD; 
PSA; VSA) J. 

Kleinschmidt, Inc., County Line Rd., 
Deerfield, Ill. (T) . 

Lamson Corp., 10 Lamson St., Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. (C; P) 

Line Electric Co., 1407 McCarter 
Highway, Newark 4, N. J. (PSM) 

Mitchell Mfg. Co., 2525 N. Cly- 
bourn Ave., Chicago 14. (PW—WNI; 
VW—NI) 

Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 
944 Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
(PR) 

Motorola, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blod., 
Chicago 51. (PR; VR) 

National Inter-Communicating Sys- 


Tools of the Office 


tems, Inc., 1130 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 22. (VD—NI) 

North Electric Co., 553 S. Market 
St., Galion, Ohio. (PSA; PSM; VSA; 
VSM) 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila- 
delphia 34. (PR) 

Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. (PD; PSA; 
VD; VSA) 

The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Rapis- 
tan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
(C—NI) 

Rauland-Borg Corp., 3515 W. Addi- 
son St., Chicago 18. (PD; VD) 

Servus-Fone Div., Motiograph, Inc., 
4441 W. Lake St., Chicago 24. (PSM; 
VSM) 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc., 32-28 
49 St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. (PD; 
PW; VD; VR; VW) 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (T) 

Wm. M. Smith Co., 20 Ferguson 
Ave., Broomall, Pa. (PD; VD) 

Stenafax Div., Times Facsimile Corp., 
The Biltmore Arcade, Madison Ave. at 
43 St., New York 17. (F) 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., Sound Equip- 
ment Div., 1225 Clifford Ave., Rochester 
21, NW. Y. (PSA; VSA) 


Mailroom 


THE MAILROOM has been less 
directly affected by advances in 
automation and in systems analysis 
than have other departments. 

Since the office deals primarily 
with information in one form or an- 
other, it is working with things that 
may be regarded as abstract. In 
any case, information can be trans- 
ferred from one type of record to 
another without losing its basic char- 
acteristics. A number, for example, 
does not change its value because it 
is encoded as holes in a punched 
card or tape, or as magnetized spots 
on a magnetic tape, or as a series of 
written numerals on a piece of paper. 

The office has at its disposal many 
high-speed systems for handling in- 
formation, where only the informa- 
tion itself is essential, for it can trans- 
fer information from slower systems 
—such as those in which information 
is printed or written on paper—to 
faster ones—such as those of an elec- 
tronic nature. 


TN Telephone Sales Corp., 11 Park 
Place, New York 7. (VD—NI; VSA— 
NI) 

Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski 
Rd., Chicago 23. (PD; PW; VD; VW) 

TelAutograph Corp., 8700 Bellanca 
Ave., Los Angeles 45. (EH) 

Telecom, Inc., 1019 Admiral Blod., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. (PD; PR; PSA; 
VD; VR; VSA) 

Tele-Norm Corp., 55 W. 42 St., New 
York 36. (VD; VSA) 

The Teleregister Corp., 445 Fairfield 
Ave., Stamford, Conn. (MI—Special 
electronic reservations systems and display 
equipment) 

Teletype Corp., 4100 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 39. (T) 

Terry-Phone, Inc., Sixth G Lucknow 
Lane, Harrisburg, Pa. (NI) 

Vintage Products Co., 1320 S. Grand 
Blod., St. Louis 4. (VD—Small) 

Vocaline Co. of America, Inc., 100 
Bristol Bldg., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
(PW—NI; VW—NI) 

Webster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St., 
Racine, Wis. (PD; PW; VD; VW) 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 
Hudson St., New York 13. (F) 

The Wheeler Insulated Wire Co., Inc., 
150 E. Aurora St., Waterbury 20, Conn. 
(MI—Sound powered telephones) 

Wheelock Signals, Inc., Long Branch, 
N. Fj. (PD) 


Equipment 


But the mailroom deals with the 
physical aspects of information han- 
dling, and specifically with informa- 
tion and goods in a purely physical 
form—letters, post cards, packages. 
There is a limit to how fast such 
items can be handled. 

The work of the mailroom is re- 
duced, usually, only as a result of 
changes in some other department. 
If a utilities company, for example, 
decides to eliminate typed state- 
ments enclosed in envelopes and 
sent out to its customers, and instead 
turns to the punched card post card 
for its billing, the mailroom is spared 


an inserting operation, and, in many . 


cases, both a folding and a collating. 
operation also. . 

So the mailroom has relatively few 
ways in which it can speed its opera- 
tions, at least to an extent that 
matches the progress possible in data 
handling. 

Nevertheless, there have been fre- 
quent improvements in mailroom 
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machinery and equipment. Some of 
these improvements take the form of 
increased mechanical speed, as in 
speeding up the operating cycle of a 
folding machine. Others are found 
in combining several functions so 
that one machine can carry them 
out simultaneously or in automatic 
succession. Thus, while separate 
folding machines, inserting machines, 
and postage meters may be very 
useful if the mailroom system calls 
for separate machines, it is possible 
to obtain machines which carry out 
all three functions automatically. 
Whether or not this is an advantage 
depends again on the needs of the 
particular system. 


The obvious gain in such system- 
atization is in eliminating much of 
the material handling between ma- 
chines. Only two loading stations are 
needed, and one unloading station, 
whereas four loading and three un- 
loading points had been used. 

On the other hand, this kind of 
systematizing may bring with it a 
loss in flexibility—and certainly of 
portability, if that is required. Thus 
it is the needs of the system, rather 
than of the machine, that should 
govern. 


A proper choice of mailroom fur- 
niture is also a factor. Some installa- 
tions may be custom ordered to suit 
particular requirements. Most in- 
stallations may be built up from 
existing components, such as tables, 
sorting racks, stands, mailbag hold- 
ers, and the like. Units must nat- 
urally be chosen on the basis of such 
factors as the volume of the mail 
load, the number of clerks, the avail- 
ability of working materials within 
convenient reach of the clerks, and 
facilities for moving mail in and out. 
The best arrangements, of course, 
are those which call for a minimum 
of motions in terms of the volume of 
mail to be handled. 

Many differing types of equipment 
may be used in a mailroom. This 
review is not intended to cover all 
possibilities. However, certain basic 
categories are listed. These are: 

(1) Collators. Collators, of course, 
may be used in duplicating centers 
and in areas other than the mail- 
room. They are grouped here, how- 
ever, for convenience. 

Numerous types of collators may 
befound. In the simplest form, stacks 
of pages may be placed in racks or 
bins and collated by hand. Thus a 
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relatively uncomplicated type of 
collator may be created by the prin- 
ciple of adding a feeding mechanism 
to a simple bin or rack design. The 
feed, usually of the friction type, 
merely moves the top sheet out of 
each bin so that it may be gatherd 
by hand. The feed mechanism may 
be manually operated, or may be 
electrically powered. 


The arrangement of bins may be 
considerably varied. In some types 
of machines, pages are stacked at 
stations where top sheets may be 
lifted from the stacks by suction feeds 
and placed in some type of conveyor 
system which advances the com- 
pleted sets and places them in final 
stacks. 


Some collators have the stations 
arranged vertically. Others use 
rotating bin-type arrangements 
around an axis that allows for verti- 
cal (or, in some cases, horizontal) 
rotation. In some of these, the 
pages are lifted out manually. In 
others a mechanical feed is used. 


Accessories may be used with 
some machines to give them added 
versatility. Among these are facilities 
for folding, stitching, stapling, and 
offsetting each set. Counters are 
often provided, and many collators 
are equipped with safety devices 
that stop the machine should a page 
fail to load, should double-loading 
occur, or should a blank page turn 
up in a stack. 


Also included, since they can be 
used for the same purpose, are certain 
types of gathering racks which serve 
merely to hold the various stacks 
while they are gathered manually. 

(2) Folding and Inserting Equipment. 
While folding and inserting are two 
quite distinct operations, the equip- 
ment is considered here in one cate- 
gory because many machines accom- 
plish both functions. Even relatively 
simple folding machines can make 
a variety of standard folds; the folds 
desired are selected by making easy 
adjustments on the machine. In- 
serting machines range from models 
which make insertions of single items 
into envelopes to more complicated 
machines which can gather and in- 
sert several enclosures. Some ma- 
chines will fold the enclosures, insert 
them, print postage on the envelopes, 
and stack the finished mail, al]l in one 
automatic sequence. 

(3) Letter Opening Machines. The 
principle on which letter opening 
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Typical mailroom equipment: a letter 
opener, a folding machine, a small 
postage meter, mailroom sorting units, 
and a large machine for the complete 
mailing operation. 

(Pictures by courtesy of Commercial Con- 
trols, Davidson, Pitney-Bowes, SorterGraf, 
and Inserting & Mailing, respectively.) 
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machines operate is that of trimming 
off a fine edge from one of the long 
sides of an envelope. The simplest 
of these are operated manually. 
Electric models, however, are offered, 
and some of these are equipped to 
feed the mail automatically into the 
unit and to stack it after it has been 
opened. 

(4) Postage Metering Machines. This 
type of machine prints postage di- 
rectly onto envelopes or onto 
gummed labels or strips which can 
be affixed to packages, envelopes, 
and other mailing pieces. 

Since printed postage has mone- 
tary value, it is controlled by the 
Government under strict regulations. 
The meter may be set only at a post 
office. The amount of postage to be 
purchased is paid for in advance, and 
a corresponding value is set into the 
machine. The meter is locked. As 
postage is printed, its value is sub- 
tracted from the amount set in the 
machine. 


Obviously, the equipment must be 
designed so that the metering me- 
chanism can be transported to the 
post office. If the machine is small, the 
entire unit may be moved. In larger 
machines, the metering unit is de- 
tachable. 

Postage metering machines print 
other information than the value of 
the postage itself. They provide a 
dated postmark and are often used 
to print a postmark advertisement as 
well. 

Some machines are small and are 
hand operated. Some are electrically 
operated. Hand and automatic feeds 
are available. 


In some cases, metering facilities 
may be incorporated in large mailing 
machines capable of folding, insert- 
ing, and stacking the finished mail. 

(5) Postage Stamp Affixing Machines. 
Machines of this type are usually 
small, and are intended for the small 
office which is not prepared to use 
postage metering machines. How- 
ever, postage stamp affixing facilities 
may be included as a feature on large 
labeling machines equipped to han- 
dle material ranging in size from 
post cards to catalogs. 

(5) Postal Scales. Scales for letters 
and parcel post are offered in many 
designs and qualities. Some scales 
use spring arrangements, while others 
use the principle of gravity to meas- 
ure weight through a system of 
balancing. 


Indicators may be calibrated to 
show simple weights or postage re- 
quirements for only a single mail 
rate. The more informative types 
show postage required in various 
mail classes for various zones. 

The indicator and chart may be 
arranged in a variety of ways. One 
type of scale has a fan-shaped chart 
with an indicator that moves across 
back and forth across it. Others 
have the chart wrapped about a 
rotating drum, with a fixed hairline 
indicator. A feature used on some 
models is the so-called “‘gunsight” 
indicator, employed to disclose only 
one portion of the scale at a time; 
the user may, for example, make 
use of the first-class scale without any 
danger that he may, through error, 
read a parcel post scale. 

(7) Mailroom Furniture. This is a 
self-explanatory classification. It in- 
cludes sorting bins and racks, tables, 
and stands—in short, any furniture 
that may help the mailroom to carry 
out its duties. 


(8) Miscellaneous. It is impossible 
to list every type of equipment that 
conceivably could be used in the 
mailroom. However, the list below 
includes a variety of items, such as 
mailbags and mailbag _ holders, 
gummed tape dispensers, mail carts, 
labeling machines, counting ma- 
chines, and so on. It is by no means 
an exhaustive list, owing to the diffi- 
culty of making such a list complete 
and finding space for it in an issue 
of this size. 


The Manufacturers 


The list below is devoted to manu- 
facturers of the principal types of 
mailroom equipment, plus some 
which, while not always used in the 
mailroom, may properly be grouped 
here. Because of space restrictions, 
the list is limited to basic categories 
of equipment, which are indicated 
by the following codes: 


C—Collators. 

E—Electric machines. 

F—Furniture other than sorting 
racks and bins. 

FI— Folding and/or inserting 
equipment. 

LO—Letter opening machines. 

M—Manual machines. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 

PM—Postage metering machines. 

PS—Postal scales. 
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SA—Postage stamp affixing ma- 
chines. 

SD—Sorting bins and devices of 
use in the mailroom. 


Addressograph - Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. (C—E) 

Amberg File G Index Co., 1627 E. 
Duane Bluvd., Kankakee, Ill. (SD) 

Associated Industrial Designers, 3726 
Fffingham Pl., Los Angeles 27. (C—-M)@ 

B-T Co., Inc., 121 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2. (PS) 

Barwel Mfg. Co., Inc., 95 Commer- 
cial St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. (MI— 
Mail bags) 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., St. 
Louis 2. (MI—Mail bags) 

Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
(MI—Gummed tape dispensers, label 
and envelope moisteners) 

Bircher Co., 192 Mill St., Rochester 
4,N. Y. (LO—NI) 

Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. (LO) 

The Borg-Erickson Corp., 1133 N. 
Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 31. (PS) 

Boyle Leather Goods Co., Inc., 36 E. 
31 St., New York. (MI—Mail bags) 

Can-Pro Corp., 19 E. McWilliams 
St., Fond du Lac, Wis. (MI—Mail 
bags and carts; SD) 

W. A. Charnstrom Co., 305 S. Fifth 
St., Minneapolis 15. (MI—Mailbag 
holders) 

John Chatillon & Sons, 85 Cliff St., 
New York 7. (PS—NI) 


Cheshire, Inc., 1644 N. Honore St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. (MI—Labeling ma- 
chines; SA—Accessory on large labeling 
machines) 

Chesley Industries, Inc., 24777 Tele- 
graph Rd., Detroit 10. (MI—Mail 
carts) 

The Collamatic Corp., Wayne, N. 7. 
(C—E) 

Commercial Controls Corp., Subsidiary 
of Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
(See: Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc.) 

Cooks’, Inc., 207 Lakeview Ave., 
N. E., Blackwood, N. J. (SD) 

Corbin Wood Products Div., The 
American Hardware Corp., P.O. Box 
1324, New Britain, Conn. (F—SD) 

Cummington Corp., 620 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. (C—E; FI—E) 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. (MI—Daters) 

The Darling Payne Corp., 82 Beek- 


man St., New York 38. (MI—Counting 
machines) 


Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., 
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Brooklyn 5, N. Y. (FI—E) 

Dependable Mfg. Co., 2407 Fort 
Crook Rd., Bellevue, Neb. (F—Stools, 
stands, etc.) 

Derby Sealers, Inc., 100 Seymour 
Ave., Derby, Conn. (MI—Gummed 
tape dispensers) 

Detecto Scales, Inc., 540 Park Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. (PS) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. (F; FI—E) 

The Dick Mailer Co., 137 W. 
Tupper St., Buffalo 1, N. Y. (MI— 
Address label machines) 

Didde-Glaser, Inc., 419 Merchant 
St., Emporia, hans. (C—NI) 

Equipto, Div. of Aurora Equipment 
Co., 422 Cleveland, Aurora, Ill. (F— 
SD) 

Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 1800 E. 
Grace St., Richmond 23, Va. (C—-M) 

The Federal Equipment Co., P.O. 
Box 446, Carlisle, Pa. (F; MI—Mail 
bags and racks; SD) 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, 
Calif. (LO; MI— Mail bags and racks; 
PS; SA; SD) 

Jj. L. Galef & Son, Inc., 85 Cham- 
bers St., New York. (PS—N1) 

A. Galewski & Sons, Inc., 119 W. 
25 St., New York 1. (MI—Mail bags) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 


_Dennick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. (SD) 


General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
General Photo Bldg., Chatham, N. 7. 
(C—M) 

Glue-Fast Equipment Co., Inc., 9-11 
White St., New York. (MI—Gummed 
tape dispensers, labeling machines) 

Graphi: Arts Development Co., 3812 
W. 150 St., Cleveland 11. (C—NTI) 

Hamilton Specialties, Inc., 5 Watson 
St., Boston 18. (PS) 

Hanson Scale Co., P.O. Box 267, 
Northbrook, Ill. (PS) 

Harris-Seybold Co., 4510 E. 71 St., 
Cleveland 5. (C—E) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh 19. (F) 

S. A. Hirsh Mfg. Co., 8051 Central 
Park Ave., Skokie, Ill. (MI—Shelving) 

The Howe Scale Co., 2947 Scale Ave., 
Rutland, Vt. (PS) 

A. C. Hummel Co., 5349 Kennedy 
Ave., Cincinnati 13. (MI—Gummed 
tape dispensers) 

I.D.L. Mfg. & Sales Corp., 132-138 
Lafayette St., New York 13. (PS) 

Ideal Stencil Machine Co., 102 Iowa 
Ave., Belleville, Ind. (MI—Gummed 
tape dispensers) 

Industrial Molded Products Co., Inc. 
609 New York Bldg., St. Paul 1. (LO— 
NI) 


Tools of the Office 


Inserting G Mailing Machine Co., 
P.O. Box 186, Phillipsburg, N. 7. 
(FI—E; PM—E) 

Insert-O-Matic Corp., 1707 N. 25 
Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. (FI—NI) 

Johnson Research Corp., Bethpage, 
L. 1. N. Y. (C—NI) 

Ketcham & McDougall, Inc., 465 
Eagle Rock Ave., Roseland, N. J. (MI 
—Gummed tape dispensers) 

Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. (FI—E; LO—E) 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (F; SD) 

W. C. Leute, 54 Dey St., New York 7. 
(MI—Mail bags) 

The Macey Co., 5350 W. 130 St., 
Cleveland 30. (C—E) 

Arnold Mackenzie, 3133 Overbrook 
Drive, Minneapolis. (LO—NT1) 

Markol Metal Products, Inc., 254 
Mill St., Rochester 14, N. Y. (F; MI— 
Traveling racks) 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co., 82-C 
Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill. (MI— 
Gummed tape dispensers) 

Martin-Yale, Inc., 2100 W. Fulton 
St., Chicago 12. (FI—E, M; LO—E) 

Master Folder Co., 3000 Woodhill 
Rd., Cleveland. (FI—N1I) 

The Mayfair Co., 315 N. Desplaines 
St., Chicago 6. (PS—NI1) 

J. Curry Mendes Corp., 1 Curry Lane, 
Canton, Mass. (C—E, M) 

Metal Specialties Mfg. Co., 1975 
N. Cornell Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. 
(MI—Gummed tape dispensers) 

Nashua Corp., 44 Franklin St., 
Nashua, N. H. (MI—Gummed tape 
dispensers) 

The National Cash Register Co., Main 
@& K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (PM—E) 

Nu-Craft Products Co., 321-327 
Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. (SD) 

Office Accessories Corp., 9157 Las 
Tunas Drive, Temple City, Calif. (MI 
—Gummed tape dispensers; SA—NT1) 

Pelouze Mfg. Co., 1218 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. (PS) 

Permacel Tape Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J. (MI—Gummed tape dispensers) 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & Pacific 
Sts., Stamford, Conn. (C—E; FI—E; 
LO—E, M; MI—Counting and im- 
printing machines, mail bag racks; PM— 
E, M; PS; SD) 

Pres-to-Line Corp. of America, 2339 
Cotner Ave., Los Angeles 64. (LO—M) 

Printing Devices, Inc., 1705 N. 25 
Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. (FI—NT) 
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The Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 W. 
Washington Blud., Chicago 6. (FI—E) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(C—M) 

Rudson-Wood, Inc., 15 W. 44 St., 
New York. (PS) 

Salsbury Corp., 1161 E. Florence 
Ave., Los Angeles 1. (MI—Gummed 
tape dispensers) 

Seal-O-Matic Dispenser Corp., 169 
Murray St., Newark 5, N. 7. (MI— 
Label and envelope moisteners, gummed 
tape dispensers) 

The SorterGraf Co., 4044 W. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit 9. (SD) 

Speedo-Sort Co., 4016 N. Harding 
Ave., Chicago 18. (SD) 

William W. Stanley Co., Inc., 401 
Broadway, New York 13. (MI—Mail 
bags) 

Stromberg Time Corp., Thomaston, 
Conn. (MI—Time stamps) 

Syntron Co., 715 Lexington Ave., 
Homer City, Pa. (MI—Foggers) 


Tape, Inc., 1706 S. Broadway, 
Green Bay, Wis. (MI—Gummed tape 
dispensers) 


Microfilm 


IN KEEPING with the current em- 
phasis on systems, rather than on ma- 
chines, to speed the work of the 
office, office experts have looked for 
and found uses for microfilming 
equipment that were doubtless not 
dreamed of when it was first in- 
vented. 

Long considered a device for con- 
densing the volume of space oc- 
cupied by records, or else a means for 
providing duplicate security copies of 
important documents, microfilming 
equipment has in recent years been 
put to work in many accounting op- 
erations for the purpose of saving 
time and labor. 

These advantages derive from four 
basic facts about the microfilm 
camera: (1) It is the fastest of all 
copying devices used in the office, 
making exact copies at speeds of 
thousands an hour. (2) It is the least 
expensive office device for making 
exact individual copies, measured by 
its operating costs, the film being 
much less expensive per copy than 
any other type of copying medium. 
(3) Microfilm images are the smallest 
of all records which must be read in 
the office. (4) Microfilming tech- 
niques permit records to be either 
maintained sequentially or individ- 
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Thomas Collators, Inc., 50 Church 
St., New York 7. (C—E, M) 

The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 
1100-1200 Hastings St., Toledo 7, 
Ohio. (F; MI—Vault trucks) 

Toledo Scale Co., 1083 Telegraph 
Rd., Toledo 1, Ohio. (PS) 

Triner Scale @ Mfg. Co., 2714 W. 


21 St., Chicago 8. (PS) 


U. S. Luggage & Leather Products 
Co., 29 W. 34 St., New York 1. (MI— 
Mail bags) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(SD) 

The Wadsworth Mfg. Co., 930 
Broad St., Wadsworth, Ohio. (C—E, M) 

Werner Canvas Products Co., 609 
Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (MI— 
Mail bags) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 6. (LO—M) 

Chauncey Wing’s Sons, 78 Pierce St., 
Greenfield, Mass. (MI—Label affixing 
machines) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., P.O. 
Box 880, Rochester 3, N. Y. (F—SD) 


Equipment 


ually, owing to the development of 
many means for “unitizing” micro- 
images. 

These virtues have endless possible 
applications. A typical example of a 
systems application is the familiar 
one of microfilming individual sales 
slips, such as those that might be 
used in a department store to record 
charge purchases. The slips them- 
selves may be sent to the customer in 
lieu of an itemized statement; the 
customer receives a statement show- 
ing only a summary of what he owes, 
together with the slips that identify 
the purchases, while the store, having 
filmed the original sales slips, can 
verify any charges made. 

Such a procedure, often used in 
such organizations as telephone com- 
panies (to record long distance call 
slips) and clubs (to list meals and 
services), saves billing time (since 
much descriptive billing is elimin- 
ated), reduces the volume of records 
maintained in the company offices, 
and assures the customer that his 
bill is correctly computed. 

One of the problems encountered 
in establishing a routine for microfilm 
records is how to index the material 
so it may be located quickly. 

It must be remembered that 


microfilm records may be kept in 
several ways: (1) as images on a 
roll of film, in the sequence in which 
they were filmed, (2) as “‘unitized” 
images, with single frames or short 
strips of several frames mounted in 
cards and filed in any desired order, 
and (3) as opaque records which may 
be actually printed onto a card so 
that a complete file on one subject 
can be filed together; some publica- 
tions are issued in this form. 


Unitized microfilm is versatile 


Where microfilm is unitized or 
offered in unitized opaque form, 
records may be filed according to in- 
dexing methods that may exactly 
parallel those used in filing original 
documents. One additional advan- 
tage, however, is that the filmed im- 
ages may be inserted in tabulating 
cards, which allows all of the sorting 
and tabulating capabilities of 
punched card equipment to be added 
to the record system. 

The only new indexing problems 
that arise when records are micro- 
filmed occur when the records are to 
remain on the original roll on which 
they were recorded. 

The secret to successful indexing is 
care in planning the sequence of film- 
ing, and in following certain simple 
indexing principles. This is less 
difficult than is often supposed. The 
indexing techniques used closely 
parallel those used in conventional 
filing cabinets. 

For example, microfilm is tradi- 
tionally stored in boxes. These boxes 
carry a space (on the edge) which 
can be used to indicate the same in- 
formation that might be carried by 
the labels on file drawers. (One roll 
of 16mm microfilm, however, can 
usually accommodate material 
equivalent to that stored in two con- 
ventional file drawers.) 

Thus, primary indexing informa- 
tion is recorded on the edges of the 
boxes, which, as placed in the file 
drawer, are readily visible. 

Subdivisions of the categories so 
indexed may be written in spaces 
provided on the side of each box. In- 
formation recorded here may include 
the number or name of the first and 
last items recorded on the reel, to- 
gether with the numbers of items ad- 
jacent to “flashers” used within the 
roll to identify subdivisions made 
during the recording. (Flashers will 
be described two paragraphs below.) 
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The information written on the side 
of the box represents subdivisions 
that correspond to those represented 
by file guides and sub-guides such 
as are used in standard file drawers. 

Obviously, given the number or 
name of any record filed sequentially, 
the roll of film containing it may be 
quickly located by inspection of, 
first, the edge of the box, and, second, 
the box side. 


“Flashers” locate material 


Within the film itself, flashers may 
be used to indicate the major sub- 
divisions. These are nothing more 
than portions of the film conspicu- 
ously different from portions contain- 
ing records. They are made con- 
spicuous so that they may be quickly 
spotted as the film runs through the 
reader at high speed. 

Flashers may be made by feeding 
a strip of white paper (adding ma- 
chine tape is often used) into the 
camera at appropriate intervals dur- 
ing the filming of records. They may 
be placed in the film to mark the 
location of key records or key numbers 
in a numerical system. By noting on 
the side or the film box how many 
flashers there are in a roll, together 
with the identification of adjacent 
records, the viewer may find the ap- 
proximate location of a desired rec- 
ord by simply counting the flashers 
as the film moves rapidly across the 
screen. 

Once this is done, it is relatively 
simple to locate the record needed, 
if flashers are spaced frequently 
enough. 

Other devices, used to provide 
additional information about the 
records, are called targets. These are 
often sheets of paper on which have 
been printed key words, such as 
“START” or “END”. Since such 
sheets are usually of the same size 
as letters being recorded, they are 
meant to be read while the film is 
moving slowly or stopped (some 
targets may provide detailed index- 
ing to the material in the film roll), 
whereas flashers are meant to be 
seen and understood while the film 
is moving at high speed. 

Another means of indexing, used 
in lieu of flashers, is the recording of 
key items with reference to the num- 
ber of feet of film that must be run 
to come to them. The particular 
reader employed is equipped with a 
meter which shows the number of 
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feet run, and if the material is prop- 
erly indexed, the meter may be used 
to locate the desired material. 

Thus, with proper care, indexing 
of microfilm represents no great 
problems. Obviously, documents in 
film form must be usable in some 
predetermined sequence, such as nu- 
merical, alphabetical, or chrono- 
logical. While the film may be cut, 
rearranged, and spliced, its legal 
value may suffer as a result, at least 
if the sequence of recording is of im- 
portance. Otherwise, microfilm is 
considered legal evidence of the 
documents recorded, and if the se- 
quence does not matter, rearrange- 
ment or unitizing of the film may 
allow for special advantages in the 
filing systema. 


Two camera types available 


Microfilm cameras are of two 
basic types: flow cameras and trans- 
port (often called “planetary”) cam- 
eras. The flow type is the design 
commonly used to record documents 
in the office. It gets its name from 
the fact that records are photo- 
graphed while both film and records 
are moving through the camera. 
The speed of the film and of the 
record are synchronized so that the 
leading edge of the document is 
filmed as it passes a certain point in 
the machine, and as each successive 
portion of it passes that point, it is 
recorded on the film. This method 
is in contrast to the familiar method 
used in personal hand cameras in 
which the entire scene is photo- 
graphed at once. The flow method is 
extremely fast, and can accept thou- 
sands of documents an hour. It can- 
not accept pages from bound mate- 
rial unless they are removed. 


The transport method more closely 
resembles the method used in the 
ordinary camera. The entire record 
is photographed at once. It isa much 
slower technique, since each item 
must be placed before the camera in- 
dividually and removed after the 
photograph has been taken. It is not 
adapted to rapid feeding of records, 
and it is used primarily for recording 
large documents, such as engineering 
drawings and blueprints. However, 
large documents can also be recorded 
by the flow method, since some flow 
cameras have extremely wide throats. 


The transport type camera is also 
used to record bound material. 
While some cameras for office use 
employ 70mm film, these are rare. In 
general, either 16mm or 35mm film is 
used. Some cameras can accept 
either size. 
Certain models record one side of 
a document at a time, with the image 
occupying the full width of the film. 
Other models can record on half 
the film width as well, the methods 
being used interchangeably as re- 
quired. In some machines it is pos- 
sible to record both sides of a docu- 
ment at once, the images appearing 
side by side on the film. This method 
is referred to as “duplex” recording. 
To make cameras adjustable to 
documents of various sizes, it is pos- 
sible to provide differing reduction 
ratios. Some models have fixed 
ratios which cannot be changed, or 
if changeable, can be altered only 
at the factory. Others are designed 
so that the ratios may be changed by 
changing the lenses. This may be 
possible by operating a simple mech- 
anism in which the lenses are 
mounted. 


Reduction ratios should be adjusted 


The reduction ratio used should be 
suitable to the documents being re- 
corded. A large ratio may reduce 
fine print beyond the point of legi- 
bility, while a small ratio may result 
in wasting film space. 

Flow cameras may be fed by hand, 
by the use of an automatic feed, or 
both. Automatic feeds are most 
effective in recording documents 
which are of uniform size, shape, and 
thickness, and which have clean 
leading edges—not crumpled, torn, 
or “dog eared.” When it is desired 
to film material that is not consistent 
in these respects, it is usually best to 
have the automatic feed operated by 
a skilled operator who can feed in 
items by hand as necessary. 

Many flow cameras have special 
protective features to prevent double 
loading, loading when there is a 
failure of lights or of internal mech- 
anisms, and loading when the film 
has broken or the film supply has 
been exhausted. 

Microfilm readers (viewers) vary 
also in their features. Some models 
throw images onto the reverse of a 
translucent screen. Others use an 
opaque screen, which may or may 
not be built into the reader; this 
technique resembles the method 
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used in home movie or slide pro- 
jectors. 


Various magnification ratios are 
obtainable, which in many cases are 
interchangeable. Features available 
where required include facilities for 
rotating the projected image (so that 
documents recorded  sidewise be- 
cause of their shape and size can be 
read in the normal position), vari- 
ability of speed of film advance, and 
features for making prints from the 
microfilm images. Readers may be 
manually or electrically operated. 
Other models are designed for use 
with opaque and unitized images. 

Some models are offered in which 
both cameras and readers are com- 
bined. 


Individual cameras may be as 
large as a desk or as small as a port- 
able typewriter. Portable machines 
enable an operator to take the unit 
into an office to photograph docu- 
ments he needs and to take them 
back to his office for further study. 
Such a capacity may be of help to 
men engaged in consulting and 
auditing. 

In addition to cameras and read- 
ers, equipment used in microfilming 
may include units for processing the 
film and preparing it for storage. 
Also offered are units to make en- 
larged prints from the microfilm 
images, together with such other ac- 
cessories as microfilm filing cabinets, 
and facilities for dehumidifying the 
spaces used to store microfilm. 


It should be noted that microfilm 
should not be stored in insulated files, 
for the reason that such insulation is 
usually designed to give off moisture 
in the form of steam when the unit is 
exposed to fire. The film may be 
damaged by moisture at tempera- 
tures lower than those necessary to 
ruin it from the direct effects of heat. 


The dampness usually found in 
underground vaults is similarly likely 
to damage film. It is recommended 
that microfilm be stored in tin cans 
with friction lids, the cans being 
placed above ground in fire-resistant 
vaults. When film is stored in 
humidified cabinets, care should be 
taken to see that an excess of salt 
(such as sodium dichromate) be 
maintained in the cabinet in excess of 
that required to saturate the salt 
solution and that the cabinets be as 
airtight as possible. Humidity should 
be maintained within 40 to 50 per 
cent of saturation. 
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The following list includes the 
major manufacturers of microfilm 
equipment. It also includes suppliers 
of services used in preparing “uni- 
tized”’ microrecords. 

The codes in the list are as follows: 


C—Cameras. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 

RF—Readers using roll film. 

RO—Readers for opaque micro- 
images. 

U—Supplies and services for uni- 
tizing micro-images. 


Atlantic Microfilm Corp., 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3. (MI—TIn- 
specting devices; RF; U) 

Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. (C; RF; U) 

Copycat Corp., 41 Union Square West, 
New York 3. (MI—Units to make 
prints from microfilm) 

Diebold, Inc., Flofilm Div., P.O. 
Box 127, Norwalk, Conn. (C; RF; U) 

Duophoto Corp., 236 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. (U) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (C; RF; RO; U) 

Filmsort, Inc., 50 S. Pearl St., Pearl 
River, N. Y. (RF; U) 

Graflex, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Roches- 
ter 8, N. Y. (C) 


Griscombe Products, Inc., 133 W. 21 
St., New York 11. (C; MI—Enlargers; 
RF; RO; U) 

Hall & McChesney, Inc., 1233 Os- 
wego Blud., Syracuse, N. Y. (U) 

The Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (MI—Continuous 
xerographic printers for use with micro- 
film) 

Hanimex (USA), Inc., 770 Eleventh 
Ave., New York. (C; RF) 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (MI— 
Reader stands) 

The Maicrocard Corp., Box 314, La 
Crosse, Wis. (RO) 

Microfilm Corp., 13 E. 37 St., New 
York 16. (C; RF; U) 

Microlex Corp., 1 Graves St., Roches- 
ter 14, N. Y. (RO) 

Ozalid, Div. of General Analine @ 
Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. (C— 
for making prints; MI—Enlargers, tf roc- 
essors; RF; U) 

Photostat Corp., P.O. Box 1970, 
Rochester, N. Y. (C; MI—Enlargers; 
RF) 

Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (C; RF; RO; U) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. (C; RF; U) 

U. S. Microfilm Co., 868 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. (C; RF) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L.1., N.Y. 
(U) 


Typewriters 


ONE OF THE OLDEST of office 
machines is turning out to be one of 
the most versatile. The typewriter, 
which once was looked on only as 
device with which to print neat, clear 
copy, has become, among other 
things, a systems machine for use in 
accounting, a substitute for the ex- 
pensive typesetting equipment used 
to prepare printed copy for maga- 
zines and books, and a “‘point of 
origin’? machine for entering data 
into integrated data processing sys- 
tems. 

It has acquired these added talents 
without sacrificing any of its conven- 
tional abilities to prepare neat and 
clear correspondence. In fact, these 
qualifications have been enhanced 
by the development of numerous re- 
finements. Such features as hori- 
zontal and vertical half-spacing, 
simplified setting of margins and 


tabulation stops, the addition of 
special keys, and, above all, the de- 
velopment of the electric typewriter, 
have greatly improved the basic 
machine over the years. 

In the last year, several new ad- 
vances have been made. 

One, of considerable significance, 
was the development of a feature by 
which a_ typewriter’s tabulating 
mechanism can sense metallic ink 
printed on business forms. Forms 
used with this feature are printed 
with vertical lines of metallic ink, 
these lines substituting for the usual 
ink line at the left of each box on a 
fill-in form. 

When the electronic sensing fea- 
ture is in use, tabulation is accom- 
plished by pressing a special key. 
The carriage moves until the metallic 
ink line is sensed by a special device, 
and it then stops just beyond the 
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line, at a point where the typist can 
make her entry without further tabu- 
lation or spacing. 

What this means is that it is not 
necessary to set tab stops on the ma- 
chine. The tabulation setting is 
accomplished by the business form 
itself. Two considerable advantages 
are at once apparent: (1) The typ- 
ist’s problem of filling in forms is very 
much reduced—for adjusting the 
carriage to the boxes has always been 
laborious. (2) The designers of forms 
are given new freedom in form lay- 
out, since it is no longer necessary to 
group the headings in vertical align- 
ment under the smallest number of 
tab stops that can be used; the in- 
dividual blanks can thus be given the 
full space required for the informa- 
tion to be entered, without compro- 
mising in order to simplify the tabu- 
lating problem. 

Some machines may be used to 
control other typewriters so that a 
typist at one keyboard may turn out 
several original copies  simulta- 
neously. Such equipment may be 
further modified so that only certain 
portions of the original typing may 
be duplicated by the slave ma- 
chine(s). Thus, a related set of busi- 
ness forms can be prepared at one 
writing, the appropriate information 
being transferred as required to 
forms typed by slave machines. In 
this sense, the typewriter becomes a 
form of “one-writing’” bookkeeping 
system, working on the same prin- 
ciple of selective copying that is used 
effectively in pegboard and other 
“one-writing’’ systems using spot 
carbons. 


Typewriters operated automatically 


Typewriters may be operated not 
only by other typewriters, but also by 
automatic control devices using rolls 
like those used on player pianos. 
Such typewriters prepare letters 
automatically at speeds as high as 
135 words a minute. Form letters 
may be punched into the master roll, 
and provisions can be made so that 
the machine will stop to allow a typist 
to insert variable information, such 
as prices, dates, and names. 

Similarly, some automatic controls 
are designed for use with rolls con- 
taining a selection of paragraphs 
which can be combined as required 
to create an individually typed form 
letter. The machine can be pro- 


grammed to type only the desired 
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paragraphs, skipping automatically 
over those not being used. In one 
modification, a pair of rolls can be 
used to control one machine, per- 
mitting alternate paragraphs to be 
typed from each roll. The particular 
advantage of this arrangement is that 
in high-volume work, one roll ad- 
vances while the other is being used 
for typing; thus the time required 
for the machine to skip over material 
not being used is eliminated. 

Automatic typing permits a single 
typist to operate two or more ma- 
chines at once. Her chief concern is 
to start one machine, then the next, 
return to the first for manual fill-ins 
as they occur, make corresponding 
fill-ins on the second machine, re- 
move the first letter and start an- 
other, finish the second letter simi- 
larly and start another, and so on. 
Depending on the length of the let- 
ters and the number of manual fill- 
ins, one typist may handle as many 
as four or five machines. 


Another type of machine is used 
for composing. It is capable of 
“justifying” line lengths so that both 
margins are in even vertical align- 
ment. These machines are often 
supplied with a wide variety of inter- 
changeable type fonts, including 
italics and special symbols. They can 
handle type in varying sizes as well 
as styles. Thus, they can be used to 
prepare copy for magazines, small 
newspapers, announcements, mailing 
pieces, and the like; the copy, as pre- 
pared on the typewriter, may be 
photographed and reproduced in 
volume by offset or similar methods. 


Several basic types of office type- 
writer have long been familiar. 
These include noiseless machines, 
machines using carbon ribbons to ob- 
tain copy of exceptional clarity, long 
carriage machines intended for statis- 
tical work, and electric machines. 

In addition, several semielectric 
models are on the market. In 
one type the keyboard is electric 
while the carriage return is manual; 
in another type the carriage return 
is electric and the keyboard is 
manual. 


Other interesting types among to- 
day’s machines include designs with 
modifications for use in preparing 
bar graphs (keys with appropriate 
designs are used), models with em- 
bossed codes resembling Braille for 
the use of the blind, and machines 
for one-armed typists (the modifica- 


Recent developments have included 
automatic electronic tabulation, the 
first electric portable, interchangeable 
type, and plastic-enclosed ribbons for 
clean ribbon changes. In these ways, 
and in many others, such as adapta- 
tion for use in integrated data proc- 
essing systems, the typewriter has kept 
pace with modern business needs. 


(Pictures by courtesy of IBM, Smith- 
Corona, Remington Rand, and Royal, re- 
spectively.) 


tions being intended to eliminate 
two-hand steps such as typing single 
capitals). 

Another new development in the 
last year has been the introduction of 
the first electric portable typewriter. 
While the machine is not fully electri- 
fied (the carriage is returned man- 
ually), it represents a solution to a 
problem that had been unanswered 
for a long time. 

Another portable has served to 
introduce an improved method for 
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changing ribbons. The ribbon is 
carried in two plastic cases, some- 
what like the small film magazines 
used in home movie cameras, and 
can be changed without being 
touched by hand. Presumably this 
feature will be made available on 
standard machines also. 

Recent developments have also in- 
cluded interchangeable type. The 
type can be changed by the operator 
quite simply, making it possible for 
the typewriter to print additional 
symbols and characters needed in 
specialized work. 

One of the important modifica- 
tions to the typewriter in recent years 
has been the addition of devices to 
enable it to read and/or punch a 
code in a paper tape. The type- 
writer can thus turn out coded in- 
formation as a by-product of typing, 
and this code can be read in turn 
by other typewriters, by communica- 
tions equipment, by tape-to-card 
punches, and other types of business 
equipment. 

Punched paper tape is one of the 
basic ‘common languages” available 
for integrated data processing, of 
course. Consequently, the typewriter 
has become a basic instrument for 
introducing data into an integrated 
system, whereby business machines 
of all types can be controlled auto- 
matically by the output from other 
business machines. It can thus be 
tied into the most elaborate elec- 
tronic computer systems. 

Similar codes may be punched into 
the edge of a card, and some type- 
writers are capable of both punching 
and reading such cards. Other IDP 
modifications have adapted the basic 
typewriter so that some models can 
encode material directly on mag- 
netic tape, such as is used in elec- 
tronic computers. Still others can 
print out the results of data process- 
ing from computers and from equip- 
ment measuring manufacturing proc- 
esses, such as pressure gauges and 
thermometers. 

Another variation of the standard 
typewriter is the systems machine, 
which is equipped with a front feed 
carriage and can be used in a number 
of bookkeeping applications. The 
carriage is designed to hold business 
forms of various types, and the ma- 
chine may be equipped with a device 
by which continuous forms may be 
advanced quickly the proper num- 
ber of line spaces between successive 
entries. Systems typewriters may 
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fit very well into certain payroll, 
accounts payable, accounts receiv- 
able, and other operations. 

A year ago, the United States 
General Services Administration 
undertook a series of tests to deter- 
mine the feasibility of using the 
Dvorak keyboard, which is designed 
to make more efficient use of the 
fingers in typing. While tests have 
indicated that this keyboard made 
possible faster and more accurate 
typing, the recent tests apparently 
did not convince the Government 
that it offered any advantages suffi- 
cient to warrant making the change- 
over. It was noted, however, that 
the tests were devoted to the prob- 
lems of retraining typists already 
familiar with the standard keyboard. 
It did not deal with the question of 
training beginning typists on the 
Dvorak keyboard. 

For this reason, these tests can 
hardly be called conclusive, as far as 
the general public is concerned. The 
primary difficulty seems to lie not 
with the keyboard itself, or even with 
the matter of altering existing ma- 
chines (for that actually can be done 
very simply), but with the matter of 
training and, in particular, of con- 
ducting a business with a staff of 
typists some of whom use one system, 
some another and some of whom are 
trying to unlearn an old system and 
learn a new one. 

It may be that the GSA’s an- 
nouncement will act to quell any 
further real interest in attempting to 
persuade business to use a simpler 
keyboard, and it may also be that 
as more and more business operations 
are converted to automatic machines, 
individual typing speed will become 
progressively less significant. 


The Manufacturers 


The list which follows covers the 
major manufacturers of office type- 
writers. The types of machines 
offered are indicated by the following 
codes: 


A—Automatic typewriters, other 
than machines used in integrated 
data processing. 

C—Composing and justifying ma- 
chines. 

IDP—Machines which read and/ 
or produce a “common language” 
record or are otherwise suited for use 
in integrated data processing systems. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 


N—Noiseless machines. 

NI—No information available at 
press time on current products. 

PE—Portable electric machines. 

PM—Portable manual machines. 

SE—Standard electric machines. 

SM—Standard manual machines, 


The Adamm Co., 656 Broadway, New 
York 12. (C) 

Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New 
York. (SE; SM) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. (MI—Semi-electric; SM) 

Alma Office Machine Corp., 34 E. 30 
St., New York 16. (PM; SM) 

American Automatic Typewriter Co., 
2323 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. (A) 

American International Office Equip- 
ment Co., 7940 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles 48. (PM; SE; SM) 

American Voss Corp., 18097 Sorrento 
Ave., Detroit 35. (PM; SM) 

Commercial Controls Corp., Subsidiary 
of Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. | 
See: Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc. j 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Freling- 
huysen Ave., Newark 5, N. 7. (C) } 

Facit, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New | 
York 16. (PM; SM) | 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
2350 Washington Ave., San Leandve, | 
Calif. (C; IDP) | 

Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 
West St., New York 6. (PM; SM) 

International Business Machines Corp., } 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22. (C; 
MI—Electric models with electronic tabu- 
lation; SE) 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth | 
Ave., New York 36. (PM; SE;SM) | 

Paillard Products, Inc., 100 Sixth 
Ave., New York 13. (MI—Semi- 
electric; PM; SM) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand | 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10.) 
(N; PN; SE; SM) 

Robotyper Corp. See: Royal McBee | 
Corp. 
Royal McBee Corp., Westchester Ave., 
Port Chester, N. Y. (A; MI—Special 

systems models; PM; SE; SM) 

Shepard Laboratories, Inc., 480 Morris 
Ave., Summit, N. 7. (A) 

Siemag Office Machines Corp., 391 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. (MI-—' 
Semi-electric; systems machines) 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Wash- 
ington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (PE; PM; 
SE; SM) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., ead 
York 16. (PM; SE; SM) 
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a | N ANNUAL REVIEW such as this offers an opportunity to 
Sixth survey the whole field of office equipment, furniture, ma- 
Semi- chines, and services through the medium of the literature pub- 
aunt lished by the manufacturers themselves. On the following pages ; 
and | r 
k 10. are listed nearly 250 representative catalogues, booklets, bro- | 
chures, and other material covering this broad field. 
1cBee 
a" Because of space limitations, this list cannot be all-inclusive. ey 
pecial Manufacturers will provide information on products not listed a 
here if the reader will contact them directly. 
Aorris 4 
As a service to readers, Office Management will forward to the ‘2 
aod manufacturers concerned any requests it may receive for any of | i* 
this material. A convenient coupon is provided for this purpose ae 
Vash- on page 145. Each listing through this special section bears a 
siete number, repeated on the convenient check-list coupon. as 
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CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, BROCHURES FOR THE OFFICE 


AND OTHER 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, Va. 
Time Saving Record Systems, booklet illus- 
trating various styles and methods of 


(1) 


All-Steel Equipment Inc., Aurora, IIl. 
Four-color illustrated 8-page folder with 
suggested ‘Executive Office Settings” 
(COF-2). (2) 


visible filing. 


Aluminum Seating Corp., 17 S. Cherry St., 
Akron 8, Ohio. Full-color catalog, Seating 
Luxury in a Business Suit. (3) 


Arnot-Jamestown Div., Aetna Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., Jamestown, N. Y.  16-page 
brochure on Arnot “Partition-ettes’’ and 
furniture components. (4) 


Associated Industrial Designers, P. O. Box 
39652, Los Angeles 39. Illustrated circular 
on ‘Sort-O-Files”; photograph and de- 
scription of “‘Col-A-Tron.” (5) 


Atlas Stencil Files Corp., 16716 Westfield 
Ave., Cleveland 10. Catalog, Vertical 
Filing Equipment for Offset Plates, Stencils, 
Negatives, Etc. (6) 


Badger, Inc., King at Front St., La Crosse, 
Wis. Catalogs, Luxco Typewriter and Business 
Machine Stands and Luxco Steel Chairs. (7) 


Baker-Roos, Inc., 602 W. McCarty St., 
Indianapolis 6. Catalog, Baker Scaffolds, on 
scaffolding for use in offices and other areas. 


(8) 


PRankers Box Co., 2607 N. 25 Ave., Frank- 
lin Park, Ill. 1957 catalog covering com- 
plete line of record storage filing equipment. 

(9) 


The Bassick Co., 437 Howard Ave., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. Catalog 0S-53, showing 
complete line of casters and glides and 
furniture rests and cups. (10) 


Borroughs Mfg. Co., 3002 N. Burdick St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Catalog illustrating 
storage cabinets, library shelving, and wrap 
racks. (11) 


CMG—ldeas, Inc., 615 S. Second St., 
Laramie, Wyo. Catalog on “Electriduct,” 
‘“‘stumbleproof” over-the-floor extension 
cords for office machines. (12) 


Can-Pro Corp., 19 E. McWilliams St., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Catalogs on office mail 
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FURNITURE 


|EQUIPMENT | 


bags and distributing cases and on janitor 
trash carts. (13) 


W. A. Charnstrom Co., 305 S. Fifth St., 
Minneapolis 15, Folder on new portable 
mail bag holders. (14) 


Chesley Industries, Inc., 24777 Telegraph 
Rd., Detroit 19. Brochure describing mail 
distribution carts. (15) 


Convoy, Inc., Box 216, Station B, Canton, 
Ohio. Folder, Look, Here’s the End to Your 
Search for Inexpensive Storage Files. (16) 


Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 4514 N. 
Center St., Corry, Pa. Full-color planning 
guide No. 600 picturing executive and de- 
partmental offices. (17) 


I. D. Cotterman, 4535 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. Folder on welded steel 
safety ladders and ‘‘Truck-N-Ladder” 
units. (18) 


Cramer Posture Chair Co., Inc., 1205 
Charlotte, Kansas City, Mo. Brochure, 
How to Select Office Chairs—for today and for 
the future. (19) 


Currier Mfg. Co., Inc., 2448 W. Larpenteur 
Ave., St. Paul 8. Booklet on steel office 
accessories for sorting business papers. (20) 


L. A. Darling Co., Office Partitioning Div., 
410 W. Chicago St., Bronson, Mich. Four- 
page catalog on ‘‘Workwall” flexible par- 
titioning components. (21) 


De Luxe Metal Furniture Co., Warren, Pa. 
Brochure, Verti-File, The New S)stem for 
Active Filing, on open shelf filing. (22) 


Design Products, Inc., P. O. Box 342, 
Boulder, Colo. Catalog, Contemporary 
Office Furniture, on executive and secretarial 
walnut furniture. (23) 


Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lexington 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. Literature on 
43 stock sizes of steel transfer files. (24) 


Ebco Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamilton Rd., 
Columbus 13, Ohio. Booklet, How to Cut 
Coffee-Break Time in Half, on “‘Hot ’N Cold” 
water coolers and beverage lockers. (25) 


Executive Furniture Co., P. O. Box 624, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. Brochure, These Three 
Happy Executives Had Discovered the Multi- 


Modular Elite Line of Office Furniture. (26) 
The Federal Equipment Co., P. O. Box 
446, Carlisle, Pa. Literature on combina- 
tion and key cylinder lock box equipment. 

(27) 


The Feldman Cowan Co., 1650 Long Beach 
Ave., Los Angeles. Catalog No. 10 illus- 
trating contemporary desks, cabinets, 
tables, and seating. (28) 


Sheet Metal Specialty Div., Follansbee 
Steel Corp., 1015 State St., Follansbee, 
W. Va. Catalog on “‘Steel-Pride” lockers 
and cabinets. (29) 


Foster Mfg. Co., 13th & Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 7. Catalog on special cabinets 
for storing artwork, paste-ups, and plates 
used with offset presses. (30) 


Frigid, Inc., 128 32 St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
Four-page_ catalog on fans, with illustra- 
tions. (31) 


Gates Acoustinet Co., 1811 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. Booklet, Noise Control At 
Its Source for Business Machines. (32) 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 
1, Ohio. Catalog, in color, on chairs, 
desks, tables, files, and other office furniture. 

(33) 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati 12. Catalog, Streamliner Office 
Credenzas, on over 100 combinations for 
executive offices. (34) 


ome 


Gonco Mfg. Co., 1259 S. La Brea Ave., 
Los Angeles 19. Literature on the “‘Jac-A- 
Desk” desk stabilizer for eliminating typing 
vibration. (35) 


The H-O-N Co., Third & Oak Sts., Mus- 
catine, lowa. Catalog on complete line of 
office furniture. (36) 


Walter Haertel Co., 2840 Fourth Ave. S.., 
Minneapolis. Literature on ‘‘Adjusto 
Deck” rack fittings for shelving. (37) 


Harter Corp., 80 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, 
Mich. Booklet, Posture Seating Makes Sense, 
on how posture chairs in the office increase 
efficiency. (38) 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 1550 
Grand Boulevard, Hamilton, Ohio. Cataiog 
No. 101 on fire-resistive record safes. (39) 
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if you want one or more of these catalogues, use coupon on page 145 


Hoosier Desk Co., Jasper, Ind. Folder on 
wood office furniture. (40) 


Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40 St., New York 16. 
Jj-M Asbestos Movable Walls, 20-page bro- 
chure on various types of movable wall 
constructions, (41) 


The Kohlhaas Co., 8012 S. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 17. Brochure, The Product and 
the Answers for Sorting Efficienc). (42) 


Krueger Metal Products Co., 1056 W. 
Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. Brochure, 
Portable Seating, on folding chairs and fold- 
ing chair trucks. (43) 


Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, Lans- 
dale, Pa. Brochure, Digital Disc Indicators, 
describing ‘‘Visual Control Board” appli- 
cations, (44) 


Lehigh, Inc., 1500 Lehigh Drive, Easton, 
Pa, Literature on ‘““Take-A-Break” instant 
beverage dispensers for coffee, cocoa, and 
soups. (45) 


The Leopold Co., 914 Osborn St., Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Brochure, The Spirit of Gracious 
Living Moves Downtown, on office furniture. 

(46) 


Luxo Lamp Corp., 102 Columbus Ave., 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. Catalog sheets on fluores- 
cent and incandescent lamps. (47) 


Macey-Fowler, Inc., 30 E. 63 St., New 
York 21. Brochure, Jooling Up Your Office, 
on office layouts. (48) 


The Maine Mfg. Co., 46 Bridge St., 
Nashua, N. H. Literature on office furni- 
ture. (49) 


The B. L. Marble Chair Co., 89 Willis St., 
Bedford, Ohio. 80-page catalog on office 
furniture and office furniture settings. (50) 


Meilink Steel Safe Co., 1672 Oakwood 
Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. Catalog on safes, 
insulated legal, letter, and ledger files, 
typewriter and business machine stands. 
(51) 


Metal Specialties, Inc., 3547 Massachusetts 
Ave., Indianapolis. Brochure on “Read-A- 
File” cabinets for stencils, offset plates, etc. 

(52) 


The Mills Co., 965 Wayside Rd., Cleveland 
10. 67-page 1957 Catalog of Mills Movable 
Walls. (53) 


P. O. Moore, Inc., Glen Riddle, Pa. In- 
struction booklet, Key to the Whole Thing. 
(54) 


The Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. Booklet, How to Be Sure Your Safe 
Ts a Safe Place for Your Records. (55) 
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National Furniture Mfg. Co., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. Brochure on the “Summit” 
group of chairs and other furniture with 
elastic-backed plastic and foam rubber 
cushions. (56) 


National Gypsum Co., 325 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. Booklet, Your Office—Keep 
It Quiet, on “Gold Bond” acoustical 
products, (57) 


Northwest Metal Products Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. 24-page catalog on desks, expanding 
files, tables, chairs, cabinets, and acces- 
sories. (58) 


Parker Steel Products, Inc., 54 N. 11 St., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Literature on steel 
storage and wardrobe cabinets, bookcases, 
and utility cabinets. (59) 


Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 Has- 
brook Ave., Philadelphia 11. Catalog on 
modular office furniture and removable 
partitions. (60) 


Posting Equipment Corp., 1026 Niagara 
St., Buffalo 13, N. Y. Catalog No. 55 on 
complete line of posting equipment. (61) 


The Prosperity Co., Metlwal Div., 125 
Marcellus St., Syraeuse, N. Y. Folder, 
Metlwal, Jr., on movable office partitions. 

(62) 


Edwin Raphael Co., Inc., Holland, Mich- 
Brochure No. 505 on drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics. (63) 


Record Files, Inc., P. O. Box 581, Wooster, 
Ohio. Catalog on ‘“‘Nylo-Glide’’ steel 
record files. (64) 


Republic Steel Corp., Berger Div., 1038 
Belden Ave., N. E., Canton 5, Ohio. Bro- 
chure, Republic Steel Desks and Tables. (65) 


Reed Mfg. Co., 1045 Main St., Waltham 
54, Mass. Circular, Security Bar for Office 
Files. (66) 


Remington Corp., Air Conditioning Div., 
Auburn, N. Y. Four-page folder on the 
“Incremental System” for year-around air 
conditioning for multi-room buildings. (67) 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Catalog, The New Aristocrat Steel Desk Line. 

($8) 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Catalog, Royal Office 
Furniture for Every Business Use. (69) 


Security Steel Equipment Corp., 520 Mid- 
dlesex Rd., Avenel, N. J. Brochure, Smart 
Design In Exciting Color for Your Offices, on 
office furniture. (70) 


SorterGraf Co., 4044 W. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 9. Leaflet with photographs on 
oscillating carriage and desk type sorting 
equipment, (71) 


Stewart - Warner Electronics, Div. of 
Stewart-Warner Corp., 1300 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 51. Brochure, Datafax, de- 
scribing facsimile communication system, 


(72) 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 
Broadway, New York 19. 24-page Fluores- 
cent Lighting Guide Book on principles of 
good lighting, with technical information 
on fluorescent lighting equipment. (73) 


The Taylor Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio. 
Color brochure on complete line of office 
seating equipment. (74) 


Tiffany Stand Co., Inc., 7350 Forsyth 
Blvd., St. Louis 5. Catalog-brochure, 
Automation in the Office. (75) 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 820 S. 
Hastings St., Toledo 7, Ohio. Brochures 
on business machine stands and mail room 
equipment. (76) 


Tower Suites, Inc., 21 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago 10. Catalog describing modular 
desks, storage and file units, made from 
Tower Suites components. (77) 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., Azrock Flooring 
Products, Frost Bank Bldg., San Antonio 6. 
Catalog, Vina-Lux in Micromatic Veining, on 
flooring materials and low-cost mainte- 
nance (78) 


Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Orange, Va. 
Folder on VMP Mobilwall movable steel 
partitions. (79) 


Visi-Shelf File, Inc., 225 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. Literature on shelf-filing 
equipment with and without doors. (80) 


The Wakefield Co., Vermilion, Ohio. Bro- 
chure No. 55, Modular Ceiling Lighting Sys- 
tems and Pendant Mounted Lighting Lum- 
naires. (81) 


Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 
Bank St., White Plains, N. Y. Brochure, 
For Records That Come to You, Come to Us, on 
rotary filing equipment. (82) 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1030 Jay St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Full-color brochure on 
*“Mod-U-Ell” and “Credenza” office furni- 
ture. (83) 
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CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, BROCHURES FOR THE OFFICE 


Addressing Machine & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 326 Broadway, New York 7. Brochure 
illustrating and describing rebuilt office 
and addressing machines. (84) 


Alma Office Machine Corp., 34 E. 30 St., 
New York 16. Literature on Everest 
“Multirapid” printing multiplier with 
automatic multiplication. (85) 


American Automatic Typewriter Co., 2323 
N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. Brochure, 
How to Use Auto- Typist automatic type- 
writers. (86) 


American Dictating Machine Co., Inc., 65 
Madison Ave., New York. Booklet, Do 
You Dictate?, on machine dictation. (87) 


American Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 
W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. Brochure 
describing the Apeco ‘‘Dial-A-Matic Auto- 
Stat” photocopy machine. (88) 


Automatic Electric Co., 1033 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7. Booklet, 70 Ways to 
Save with Inside Telephones. (89) 


Ayres Corp., Box 1081, Wilmington, Calif. 
Circular on the Ayres “‘Calculer-D” payroll 
tax computer. (90) 


Barrett Adding Machine Div., Lanston 
Industries, Inc., 24th & Locust Sts., Phila- 
delphia 3. Brochures describing the Barrett 
manual and electric ten-key adding ma- 
chines. (91) 


W. H. Brady Co., 727 W. Glendale Ave., 
Milwaukee 9. Bulletin on Brady Key 
Punch Correction Seals, for correcting 
errors in key punch operation. (92) 


The B. H. Bunn Co., 7605 S. Vincennes 
Ave., Chicago 20. Bulletin No. 200 on the 
Bunn package tying machine. (93) 


Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., De- 
troit. Folder on Sensimatic accounting 
machines. (94) 


Calculagraph Co., 306 Sussex St., Harrison, 
N. J. Literature on the Calculagraph 
elapsed time computer. (95) 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich. Booklet, Paper Cutters for 
Duplicating Operations. (96) 


Collamatic, Wayne, N. J. Brochure, Auto- 
mation of Office Collating, on automatic and 
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semi-automatic office collators. (97) 


Commercial Controls Corp., 1 Leighton 
Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y. Literature on the 
**Listomatic’’ camera for use in the com- 
position and printing of variable listing 
publications. (98) 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp., 
70 Brittania St., Meriden, Conn. Brochure, 
Reach for Direct-A-Call, on private telephone 
intercommunications equipment. (99) 


Copease Corp., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
Brochure, The Revolution in Office Copying, 
on office photocopiers. (100) 


Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., New 
York 7. Brochure on Ormig systems dupli- 
cators and Ormig selective data printers 
for production control, order invoicing, etc. 

(101) 


Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. Girl Meets Cormac, booklet 
on photocopying in the office. (102) 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 Ravens- 
wood, Chicago 40. Booklet, Bound to Make 
an Impression, on plastic binding, punches, 
binding machines, and covers. (103) 


Curtis-Young Corp., 110 W. 18 St., New 

York 11. Booklet, How to Make a Girl 

Happy, on ‘‘Copy-Right” copyholders. 
(104) 


Dage Television Div., Thompson Products, 

Inc., W. Tenth St., Michigan City, Ind. 

Catalog, Modern Closed Circuit Television. 
(105) 


Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 
5, N. Y. Literature on the new “Protype” 
method for setting big type and lettering 
photographically. (106) 


DeJur-Amsco Corp., 45-01 Northern Blvd., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Brochure, Talk 
Your Way to a Shorter Day, on ‘‘Stenorette” 
dictating machines. (107) 


The Denominator Co., Inc., 261 Broadway, 
New York 7. Brochure, Use Denominator to 
Sort-and-Count, on manual tabulation. (108) 


Diebold, Inc., 818 Mulberry, Canton 2, 
Ohio. A New Dimension in Mass Record 
Handling, literature on the ‘Super Elevator” 
mechanized rotary file. (109) 


Diebold, Inc., Flofilm Div., P. O. Box 127, 


Norwalk, Conn, Literature giving specifi- 
cations and uses of Diebold’s portable 
microfilming camera. (110) 


Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
45. Booklet, Integrated Data Processing—A 
Factual Analysis, on how to make a start 
with IDP. (111) 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 167 Wayne 
St., Jersey City 3, N. J. Brochure, They've 
Finally Made a Heavy-Duty Pencil Sharpener. 

(112) 


Eastman Kodak Co., Business Photo 
Methods Div., 343 State St., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. Brochure, Verifax Copying, on the uses 
of Verifax for communication and copying. 

(113) 


Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Talk Lines, a case history maga- 
zine on intercommunications and sound 
systems. (114) 


Felins Tying Machine Co., 3351 N. 35 St., 
Milwaukee 16. Literature on the “‘Auto- 
matic Pak Tyer.” (115) 


Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co., 50 S. 
Pearl St., Pearl River, N. Y. New Horizons 
with Microfilm, on equipment, supplies, and 
techniques for using “unitized” microfilm 
in various business applications. (116) 


Fremaco International, Inc., 188 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1. Brochure on “Sum- 
mira” low-cost portable adding machines. 

(117) 


General Photo Products Co., Inc. 15 Sum- 
mit Ave., Chatham, N. J. Brochure, Error- 
Free Photocopies Automatically in Seconds 
Under Any Office Light. (118) 


Graphic Calculator Co., 633 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago 5. Brochure, Take the 
Humdrum Out of Routine Problems. (119) 


The Gray Mfg. Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Booklet, Talking Business, on 
machine dictation. (120) 


The Haloid Co., Rochester 3, N. Y. Bro- 
chure, Xerography—The World’s Most Versa- 
tile Copying Process, on xerography and its 
ability to prepare offset, spirit, and diazo 


— 


~~ 


masters. (121) | 


Milo Harding Co., 500 S. Monterey Pass 
Rd., Monterey Park, Calif. Booklet, Tempo 
Tips to Typists, on better ways to get finer 
stencil duplicating results. (122) 


Harris-Seybold Co., 4510 E. 71 St., Cleve- 
land 5. Booklet, Hypnotic . . . That's 
What I Call It!, on the Macey collator. 

‘ (123) 
The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 23. Four-page condensed catalog 
on the Heyer line of spirit, stencil, and 
gelatin duplicators and supplies. (124) 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden 1, N. J. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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If you want one or more of these catalogues, use coupon on page 145 


28-page booklet on use and care of pencil 
sharpeners in offices. (125) 


International Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Booklet, 
People . . . Products . . . Progress, on IBM 
products, (126) 


International Payroll Machine Co., Box 
293, Oxford, Pa. Brochure describing elec- 
tric payroll denominating machines. (127) 


Kenro Graphics, Inc., 25 Commerce St., 
Chatham, N. J. Brochure, Kenro Vertical 
18 Camera, for making negatives for use 
with offset duplicating machines. (128) 


Lamson Corp., Lamson St., Syracuse 1, 
N. Y. Brochure, Airtube on Target, on Lam- 
son Airtube pneumatic tube systems and 
their applications. (129) 


Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, Lans- 
dale, Pa. Be Safe, brochure on “Harvey 
Safety Cutter and Perforator.”’ (130) 


Lassco Products, Inc., 485 Hague St., 
Rochester 6, N. Y. Brochure, Low Cost 
Equipment for Bindery Service in the Print Shop, 
on paper drilling machines and round- 
cornering machines. (131) 


Lathem Time Recorder Co., 76 Third St., 
N. W., Atlanta 8. Brochure, For Accurate 
Time Records. (132) 


F, G. Ludwig, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Brochure, These Are the Facts About Contoura, 
the World’s Most Versatile Photocopier. (133) 


Magnetic Recording Industries, 11 E. 16 
St. New York 3. Brochure, Luxurious 
Simplicity, on ‘Voice-Master’” dictation 
equipment. (134) 


Marchant Calculators, Inc., 1475 Powell 
St., Oakland 8, Calif. Pamphlet, Index to 
Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods, a list- 
ing of methods of figurework in a wide 
variety of fields. (135) 


Marginator Co., 1121 W. Magnolia Blvd., 
Burbank, Calif. Literature on the “Margin 
Justifier,”’ a typewriter attachment for 
automatically aligning right-hand margins. 

(136) 


Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., 812 Broadway, 
New York 3. Literature on self-powered 
briefcase recorders, dictating machines, and 
similar equipment. (137) 


Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 944 
Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. Folder, 
The World’s First Pocket Tape Recorder, on 
the Mohawk “Midgetape.” (138) 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Ed- 
wards, Wis. Booklet, Helpful Hints for 
Mimeograph Operators. (139) 


Paragon-Revolute Corp., 77 South Ave., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Brochures on diazo- 
process reproduction equipment. (140) 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1957 


Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, 

L. I., New York. Brochure, An Improved 

Office Photocopy System—Peerless Dri-Stat. 
(141) 


Peirce Dictation Systems, 5900 N. North- 
west Highway, Chicago 31. Catalog on 
“compatible and all-inclusive” dictation 
systems, (142) 


Plus Computing Machines, Inc., 5 Beek- 
man St., New York 38. Brochure, The 
Only Complete Line of Key Drive, High Speed, 
Direct Action Calculators. (143) 


Polychrome Corp., 2 Ashburton Ave., 
Yonkers 2, N. Y. Catalog, Job-Rated Offset 
Plates and Press Room Supplies. (144) 


Pres-To-Line Corp. of America, 2339 
Cotner Ave., Los Angeles 64. Brochure, 
How Much Does It Save You?, on the Pres- 
To-Line copyholder. (145) 


Radio Corp. of America, Front & Cooper 
Sts., Camden 2, N. J. Folder, RCA Multi- 
Com, on electronic intercommunications 
equipment for offices. (146) 


Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Booklet, Shortcuts That Save Mil- 
lions, on Recordak microfilming systems 
for office routines. (147) 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Brochure, Only We Make All Three, on elec- 
tric, standard, and noiseless typewriters. 
(148) 


Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. Brochure, Electro-Rex 
ABC—How to Make a Printing Press Out of 
a Mimeograph. (149) 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co., 700 
Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Brochure, 
Number with Ease, on hand platform num- 
bering machines. (150) 


Robertson Photo-mechanix, Inc., 7440 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31. Booklet on 
the “320” copying camera and its uses in 
the office. (151) 


Royal McBee Corp., Westchester Ave., 
Port Chester, N. Y. Booklet, How to In- 
crease **Girl Power’’ in Your Office, on Royal 
*Robotyper” automatic typing equipment. 

(152) 


The Shredmaster Corp., 9 E. 40 St., New 
York 16. Illustrated brochure on office 
model paper shredding machines and their 
uses. (153) 


Silver Bells, Ltd., 600 16 St., Oakland, 
Calif. Brochures on the “‘Contex” and 
Controller” calculators and the ““Hadinor- 
Universal” pencil sharpener. (154) 


Standard Duplicating Machine Corp., 1935 
Parkway, Everett 49, Mass. Brochure, 
Presenting the Electric Rocket, on spirit proc- 
ess duplicators, (155) 


The Staplex Co., 777 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 
32, N. Y. Circular on the Staplex auto- 
matic electric stapling machine. (156) 


Stewart-Warner Electronics, Div. of 
Stewart-Warner Corp., 1300 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 51. Brochure, Electronic 
Data Processing, on newly designed data 
processing unit. (157) 


Stromberg-Carlson Co., Special Products 
Div., 1700 University Ave., Rochester 10, 
N. Y. Brochure, Banish These Seven Tele- 
phone Annoyances, on the “Dial-X” inter- 
communicating telephone system. (158) 


Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 23. Catalog on intercommunica- 
tions equipment, with illustrations and 
descriptions. (159) 


Tauber Plastics, Inc., 200 Hudson St., 
New York 13. Booklet, Bind Your Own 
Sheets and Booklets. (160) 


TelAutograph Corp., 8700 Bellanca Ave., 
Los Angeles 45. Electroni- Longhand, 14-page 
brochure on “electronic longhand” inter- 
communications systems. (161) 


Times Facsimile Corp., Stenafax Div., 540 
W. 58 St., New York 19. Brochure, Stena- 
fax—the Electronic Machine for Making Du- 
plicating Stencils and Offset Masters. (162) 


The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Folder, New Todd Protectograph Disburser, on 
machines for dating, protecting, and sign- 


ing checks in one operation. (163) - 


Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 
16. Brochure, Daily Facts to Control Your 
Business Every Day of the Year, on precise 
accounting controls. (164) 


Universal Shredder Co., 2930 Bay Road, 
Saginaw, Mich. Brochure, How to Eco- 
nomically Cancel Confidential Records, Blue 
Prints, etc. (165) 


Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. Rock- 
well St., Chicago 18. Brochure, Keys to 
Better Business, on the complete Victor line 
of adding machines. (166) 


The Wadsworth Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 125, 
Wadsworth, Ohio. Brochure on the CADM 
power-driven rotary collator. (167) 


Weber Marking Systems, Div. of Weber 
Addressing Machine Cw., Inc., 215 E. 
Prospect Ave., Mount Prospect, Ill. Bro- 
chure, How to Streamline Your Shipment Ad- 
dressing for Speed and Economy. (168) 
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CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, BROCHURES FOR THE OFFICE 


Wheelock Signals, Inc., 273 Branchport 

Ave., Long Branch, N. J. Literature on 

“Code Call’? personnel paging systems. 
(169) 


G. J. Aigner Co., 426 S. Clinton St., 


Chicago 7. Literature on all-plastic self- 
indexing guides for card files or tabulating 
files. (171) 


Amberg File & Index Co., Kankakee, III. 
Catalog No. 856 on filing supplies, brief 
covers, and related products. (172) 


American Writing Paper Corp., 10 Eagle-A 
Ave., Holyoke, Mass. Test kits—‘‘Eagle- 
A” business papers. (173) 


Arrow Fastener Co., Inc., 1 Junius St., 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. Literature on desk 
staplers and gun tackers. (174) 


The Baltimore Business Forms Co., 3120-56 
Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29. 28-page 
booklet, Saving Time and Reducing Costs 
with Business Forms. (175) 


C. L. Barkley & Co., 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 7. Catalog on Barkley mag- 
nifying tab filing supplies. (176) 


Fred Baumgarten, 1000 Virginia Ave., 
Atlanta 6. Literature on “Dux” precision 
pencil sharpeners. (177) 


Beach Publishing Co., 19829 W. McNichols 
Rd., Detroit 19. Literature on Beach’s 
““Common Sense”’ expense books for travel- 
ing businessmen. (178) 


Richard Best Pencil Co., Springfield, N. J. 
Literature on pencils, erasers, and drafting 
room pencils and erasers. (179) 


Braden Steel Corp., 1740 Broadway, New 
York 19. Literature on “Tilt-O-Matic” 
telephone indexes, list finders, and auto- 
matic memo pads. (180) 


Carteret Printing Co., 480 Canal St., New 
York 13. Brochure, Cutting Typing Costs 
with Duplisette. (181) 


Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. Catalog, Filing & Indexing Supplies. 
(182) 


Chart-Pak, Inc., Leeds, Mass. Catalog, Visu- 
alization Made Easier, on Chart-Pak materials 
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Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 

Cortland St., Chicago 14. Catalog on 

“Copy-Rite” spirit process duplicators. 
(170) 


and supplies for organization charts and 
other visual displays. (183) 


Keith Clark, Inc., Union & Division Sts., 
Sidney, N. Y. Literature on executive- 
style desk calendars. (184) 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. Brochure on rib- 
bons, carbons, and hectograph duplicating 
supplies. (185) 


Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 625 Eighth 
Ave., New York 18. Circular, See How You 
Can Use a Felt Tip Pen. (186) 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 167 
Wayne St., Jersey City 3, N. J. Brochure, 
Reproducing and Non-Reproducing Pencils for 
All Copying Machines. (187) 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
1007 Market St., Wilmington 98, Del. 
Brochure on Du Pont “Photo-Writ” photo- 
copy papers, processing instructions, with 
“cause and cure” chart on photocopying 
defects. (188) 


E-Z Sort Systems, Ltd., 45 Second St., 
San Francisco 5. Brochure, How to Sort 
Punched Cards Automatically Without Ma- 
chines. (189) 


Eagle Pencil Co., 703 E. 13 St., New York 
19. Booklet, The Pencil Selector. (190) 


Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector St., New 
York 6. Brochure, Inside Story of Outside 
Help, on Ebasco’s engineering, construc- 
tion, and business consulting services. 
(191) 


Ennis Tag & Salesbook Co., 214 W. Knox 
St., Ennis, Tex. Literature on business 
forms. (192) 


Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 1800 E. Grace 
St., Richmond 23, Va. Evans Office Aids, 
on means of simplifying office paper prob- 
lems. (193) 


A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc., 41 
Dickerson St., Newark 3, N. J. Catalog 
on Faber-Castell line of pencils, drawing 
materials, erasers, and rubber bands. 
(194) 


Michael Frumkin, 87-11 35 Ave., Jackson 
Heights 72, N. Y. Booklets on “Typex” 
type-cleaner and “Multigrip” paper crimp- 
ing machines. (195) 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati 12. Catalog No. SG 656, on “‘Safe- 
guard” filing systems and supplies, and 
how to set up files. (196) 


Graphic Systems, 55 W. 42 St., New York 
36. 24-page illustrated booklet on “‘Graphic 
Visual Control,” describing the ‘‘Board- 
master” system. (197) 


Hammermill Paper Co., 1578 E. Lake Rd., 

Erie 6, Pa. Hammermill Manual of Paper 

Information, on paper grades, sizes, etc. 
(198) 


Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Brochure with com- 
plete listing of drawing inks, writing inks, 
sealing wax, and art books. (199) 


R.O.H. Hill, Inc., 270 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. Folder, Letterhead Logic, on letter- 
heads, with samples. (200) 


L. Hyman & Sons, 102 Prince St., New 
York 12. Literature on “Duo-Tang” re- 
port and presentation covers. (201) 


Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., 

Rochester 9, N. Y. Brochure on Labelon 

““Write-on-It” pressure-sensitive tapes. 
(202) 


4616 Santa Fe 
Brochure, Filing 
(203) 


Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, Lans- 
dale, Pa. Brochure, Reduce Your Operating 
Expense, on small office helps to ease opera- 
tion costs. (204) 


La Jolla Industries, Inc., 
St., San Diego 9, Calif. 
Business Cards. 


> 


Linton Pencil Co., Lewisburg, Tenn. 
illustrated catalog. 


1957 
(205) 


Lit-Ning Products Co., 3907 Duquesne 
Ave., Culver City, Calif. Complete illus- 
trated catalog covering metal desk and 
office accessories. (206) 


Maggie Magnetic, Inc., Visual Aids Div., 
39 W. 32 St., New York 1. Brochure, 
Magnetic Visual Control Systems. (207) 


Management Control Charts Co., 1731 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 14. Literature on “‘Cof- 
field Method Visual Control Charts’’ for 
management, production, and sales, (208) 


Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton, Mil- 


waukee 3. Brochure, The Inside Story of 
Temporary Help, on wide range of outside 
services. (209) 


The Mechanical Secretary, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York 10. Brochure, Do You 
Need a Mechanical Secretary? (219) 
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If you want one or more of these catalogues, use coupon below 


Michael Lith, Inc., 145 W. 45 St., New 
York 36. Catalog No. 21 on supplies, 
machine attachments, preparation and 
binding aids for office duplicating. (211) 


I. T. Morris Co., Box 126, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. What’s New in Aerosol, on spray-type 
type and platen cleaner for typewriters and 
business machines. (212) 


Nebraska Salesbook Co., Box 631, Lincoln, 
Neb. Brochures on printed business forms, 
sales books, restaurant checks, etc. (213) 


New England Paper Punch Co., P. O. 
Box 29, Natick, Mass. Catalog sheet de- 
scribing complete line of “Clix” paper 
punches, (214) 


Old Town Corp., 750 Pacific St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Catalog, Carbon Papers, Inked Ribbons, 
Duplicating Supplies, with hints on increasing 
office efficiency. (215) 


Record Controls, Inc., 209 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 4. Brochure, Call Record Con- 
trols for Professional Service for Developing 
Efficient Record Systems. (216) 


The Recordplate Co., 16 E. Holly St., 
Pasadena, Calif. Ring Books of Tomorrow, 
information on loose leaf visible ring books 
and accessories. (217) 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Booklet, For Rent—Expert Office Sales Staff to 
Handle Your Peak Work Loads, on records 
management. (218) 


Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., 357 Sixth 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


checked on this coupon. 


Please send the literature indicated by the numbers 


Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 16-page full color 
catalog on rubber erasers. (219) 


Rochester Ribbon & Carbon Co., Inc., 
Box 1212, Rochester 3, N. Y. Brochure, 
The Story of Carbon Ribbons, on carbon paper 
ribbons, with ribbon specifications for 
carbon-ribbon machines. (220) 


Roll-O-Graphic Corp., 133 Prince St., 
New York 12. Catalog on lithographic 
supplies and equipment. (221) 


Sainberg & Co., Inc., 37 W. 26 St., New 
York 10. Catalog on desk pads and leather 
desk accessories. (222) 


Sanford Ink Co., 2740 Washington Blvd., 
Bellwood, Ill. Literature on writing and 
marking inks, adhesives, stamp pads, etc. 

(223) 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., 2222 
W. Clybourn St., Milwaukee 3. Catalog, 
Office Essentials of Distinction, on ‘‘Handi- 
pen” desk sets, moisteners, and desk-top 
filing aids. (224) 


The C, E, Sheppard Co., 44-01 21 St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Catalog “‘L”’ on bind- 
ers for marginally punched forms. (225) 


Charles C. Smith, Inc., Exeter, Neb. Lit- 
erature on file signals, indexes, etc. (226) 


Smith Metal Arts Co., Inc., 1721 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y. Illustrated catalog 
showing complete line of desk accessories 


The Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
Portfolio of 410 translucent samples, plain 
and printed, for direct or whiteprint proc- 
esses. (228) 


Standard Duplicating Machines Corp., 
1935 Parkway, Everett 49, Mass. Brochure, 
For Perfect Copies on Your Fluid Duplicator, on 
duplicating supplies. (229) 


The Standard Register Co., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Bulletin, Better Forms & Systems, case 
reports of paperwork simplification, pro- 
cedures, and forms. (230) 


Stempel Mfg. Co., 2830 Roberta St., 
Dallas 3. Catalog No. 54 on office acces- 
sories. (231) 


Tension Envelope Corp., 19th & Campbell, 
Kansas City 8, Mo. Envelope Guide, illus- 
trated, listing most standard and specialty 
envelopes, with sizes and uses. (232) 


Thompson-Winchester Co., Inc., 1299 
Boylston St., Boston 15. Literature on 
“Stik Tack”, adhesive disks for affixing 
materials to metal, wood, and glass. 
(233) 


The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Folder, Photod Greenbac Checks, on inherent 
safety features for the protection of check 
users. (234) 


Transkrit Corp., 704 Broadway, New York 
3. Booklet, What Every Printer Should Know 


in bronze, Swedish brass, and other metals. About Transkrit, The Perfect Spot Carbon 
(227) Process, with samples. (235) 
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CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, BROCHURES FOR THE OFFICE 


Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., 500 Willow 
Ave., Hoboken, N. J. History of pencils, 
illustrating first “lead pencil” in Gesner 
encyclopedia in 1565 to present. (236) 


American Institute of Accountants—270 
Madison Ave., New York. Catalog of books 
and pamphlets on accounting, tax, and 


professional subjects. (237) 
American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36. AMA Manage- 
ment Bookshelf, catalog of AMA publications 
and films, including special Office Man- 
agement Division Series publications. 
(238) 


Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. Lit- 
erature on “Mosinee” washroom towels 
and dispensers. (239) 


Bolta Products Div., General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., 70 Garden St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Bolta-Wall Brochure No. 206-A, containing 
illustrated data on use and properties of 
vinyl wall covering. (240) 


Boyle Leather Goods Co., Inc., 36 E. 31 
St., New York 16. Literature on luggage, 
molded business and attache cases, alumi- 
num frame luggage, etc. (241) 


Brown Co., 150 Causeway St., Boston 14. 
Folder, Nibroc Towel Cabinets and Tissue 


Holder, reprinted from Sweet’s Architectural 
File. (242) 


Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lexington 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. Kit explaining 
techniques used in “tmobile storage’? to 
reduce floor space used in storage of corre- 
spondence and materials. (243) 


Hertz System, Inc., 218 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Pocket directory listing offices 
throughout the world where cars may be 
rented, (244) 


Hild Flocr Machine Co., Inc., 1217 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Catalog on 
portable floor machine equipment for office 
maintenance. (245) 


International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, Data 
sheet on Automatic Production Recording 
Systems. (246) 


S. G. Johnson & Son, Inc., 1525 Howe St., 
Racine, Wis. Booklet, How to Care for Your 
Floors. (247) 


Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, Lans- 
dale, Pa. Chart on “‘clipless paper fasten- 
ing.” (248) 


Marchant Calculators, Inc., 1475 Powell 
St., Oakland 8, Calif. 72-page booklet, 
Statistical Quality Control in Action, an illus- 
trated description of applied quality con- 
trol techniques. (249) 


McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42 
St., New York 36. Supervisory Problems in 


the Office, sound filmstrip series produced 
by McGraw-Hill in collaboration with the 
National Office Management Association. 

(250) 


Metalcraft, Inc., 1619 S. Federal, Mason 
City, Iowa. Booklet, How to Perfect Property 
Control. (251) 


Miller Sewer Rod Co., 4642 N. Central 
Ave., Chicago 30. Booklet, Sewer Cleaning 
Machines, for cleaning clogged sinks, toilets, 
and other fixtures. (252) 


Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 944 
Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. Brochure, 
If You Have a Starling Problem . . ., on how 
to rid office buildings, factories, etc., of 
pest birds with distress call tape recordings. 

(253) 


The Nestle Co., Inc., 2 William St., White 
Plains, N. Y. Brochure on Nestle’s “Hot 
Beverage Packs” for service of instant coffee, 
hot chocolate, and soups. (254) 


Record Files, Inc., P. O. Box 581, Wooster, 
Ohio. Booklet, Simplified Record Retention for 
Manufacturing Companies. (255) 


Spector Freight System, Inc., 3100 S. 

Wolcott Ave., Chicago 8. 1957 directory of 

points served and schedule of services. 
(256) 


The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Booklet, 44 Ways to Protect Your Bank Ac- 
count, suggesting rules to minimize dis- 
bursement dangers. (257) 


Zippo Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. Brochure, 
Keeb Your Trademark in Your Customer’s Hand, 
(258) 


In addition to the catalogs and brochures listed in this 


section, the regular monthly issues of Orrice MAN- 
AGEMENT contain listings of new catalogs as they 


become available from the manufacturers. 


The regular issues also contain illustrations of many 
of the new products described in these catalogs. These 


appear in the feature “New for the Office.” 
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Office automation— 
(From page 13) 


gree outlined above, operations re- 
search must come into the picture in 
a much more intimate role. The 
necessary corrective actions to ad- 
just the activities of the company to 
the conditions indicated by informa- 
tion flowing through any given proc- 
essing line must be outlined by 
operations research, and the way in 
which the necessary actions shall be 
carried out. 


To take our sales order example 
again, if in the processing of sales 
orders certain orders must flow back 
automatically to adjust activities of 
all involved departments of the com- 
pany to the incoming information, it 
is necessary for some pattern of ac- 
tion and reaction to be laid out very 
clearly. If a certain number of sales 
orders for one particular product is 
going to affect inventory in a given 
way, that will in turn affect produc- 
tion schedules. Adjustment in pro- 
duction schedules might affect the 
number of shifts working, and the 
people working on those shifts. This 
in turn would affect personnel and 
payroll. All these changes would 
involve accounting. 

This is what is implied by union 
of the fast developing techniques of 
operations research with the ma- 
chines that made the first stages of 
office automation possible. Opera- 
tions research can thread back 
through the tortuous and manifold 
interactions of any one company ac- 
tivity on every other activity, and 
devise a pattern through which 
changes in one set of activities can 
indicate the desirable changes in 
other sets of activities. Then, the 
desired response in various depart- 
ments to given sets of conditions can 
be programmed into the automatic 
data processor, so that when any one 
of these sets of conditions occur, the 
necessary chains of action in each 
affected department can be set in 
motion. 

This is obviously the most ambi- 
tious of programs for any company, 
but it is by no means an impossible 
pattern. Many companies are work- 
ing today to achieve exactly such 
patterns. 


This is office automation, because 
it implies automation of processes 
that begin and must be carried 
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through within the office. Actually, 
however, the effect of those processes 
is felt throughout the company, and 
so to a certain degree this second 
level of office automation might be 
termed true company automation— 
making of the entire company a 
mechanism which to the greatest 
extent possible acts automatically 
without the need for constant human 
intervention, control, and decision— 
at least as far as the routine work of 
the company is concerned. Human 
beings will of course be involved in 
the processing cycle always, even 
under the most extreme degree of 
automation, but they will, ideally, be 
following well-marked action chan- 
nels in which constant decision- 
making is not required. 


Formula for routine operations 


Such a system is of course only 
applicable to the routine ongoing 
business of the company, relieving 
every human level of the actual 
operating decisions that now take so 
much of the time. It will not mean 
an end to human decision-making 
by any means, but it will put the 
greater emphasis on decision-making 
for the future, rather than for the 
present, decision-making about pro- 
posed new courses of action, rather 
than decision-making about the best 
way to handle current situations. 

It will be a long process, the 
achievement of the second level of 
automation. The companies that 
are working toward it now, even as 
their mechanized clerical processing 
lines grind out the conventional re- 
ports and papers of the past, face a 
heroic task. But in the areas where 
tangible quantities are involved, 
production and inventory control 
response to sales, for instance, prog- 
ress is being made. Long as it may 
be before all a company’s day-to-day 
business follows a routine in which 
the necessary actions or reactions to 
any given set of circumstances are 
automatically evoked by those cir- 
cumstances, this is the direction in 
which the office is heading. 

Few companies have started work- 
ing toward this concept yet—few 
have seen this as the shape, the 
eventual and inevitable goal of auto- 
mation. But the pioneers have—and 
as they move toward it, it is inevi- 
table that other companies will fol- 
low suit, just as the pioneers of the 
first stage of automation have been 


followed now by so many concerns. 

This was 1956’s major contribu- 
tion to the fast-changing picture of 
automation in the office—the con- 
cept of automation in the office as 
making possible automation of all 
the major activities of the company. 


Operations research— 
(From page 16) 


Basically, sampling is a_ rapid, 
effective, and inexpensive way to get 
a representative picture of a “uni- 
verse’, to determine the percentage 
or proportions of the different items 
that make up that universe. Its ac- 
curacy can be controlled by the size 
of the sample taken, and the insur- 
ance that the sample is truly random, 
so that the technique can be adjusted 
for any required degree of accuracy. 
Thus, it is an extremely useful and 
flexible device in all data gathering 
situations—and data gathering is 
fundamental to operations research. 
Mathematically, moreover, it is a 
sound basis for model building, and 
therefore ultimately for management 
decision-making. 

Waiting-line or queueing theory: Now 
let’s see how these basic techniques 
of probability theory might be used 
in a very much simplified operations 
research problem, one that involves 
still a third technique. Let’s assume 
that in establishing a new office, a 
company wishes one certain section 
to be able to process its particular 
work in the clerical cycle in a space 
of one hour. However, the flow of 
data which it has to process will vary 
with the general business being done 
by the company. The company’s 
problem: To find the exact number of 
employees who will be able to keep 
the department operating at the de- 
sired production rate, without put- 
ting any more employees on the pay- 
roll than are absolutely necessary to 
keep the operation running at maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Now, such a problem involves a 
number of variables, obviously. The 
flow of work itself will follow a ran- 
dom pattern, not entirely within 
the control of the company, since 
it will depend on the number 
of orders the company is receiving. 
Employees do not report for work 
every day of the year. As work pres- 
sure increases, the number of clerical 


errors is apt to increase, and there is. 


a certain acceptable level below 
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THE CARBONS 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


THE NEW Atlantic Register equipped 
with the Carbon Shifter automatically 
shifts its carbons, guaranteeing legible 
copies for all entries. In the Giant Reg- 
ister, carbons are loaded only once for 
every pack of forms, shifting 10 times 
to each linear inch. 


The Atlantic 
GIANT Register . . . 


An ideal machine 
for the garment and 
clothing manufac- 
turers. The forms 
feed direct from the 
carton into the 
Giant Register, 
which is a mobile 
unit in itself and 
buile for heavy duty 
billing. 


@ CONTINUOUS FORMS... 


Margimally punched forms for Tabu- 
lating machines; Continuous Forms for 
all typewriters, typewriter bookkeeping 
and accounting machines. 


} © SNAPOUT UNIT SETS... 
Made in all sizes from 2 to 15 parts, 
with varying lengths, weights and 
colors of paper in the same set, and to 
fit YOUR business needs. 


@® WALTHAM SALES BOOKS 
Mass-produced to give you quality 
printing at quantity prices. Books can 
be custom or standard, featuring Sul- 
phite Bond papers and special carbons. 
See the New Atlantic Register 
Carbon Shifter demonstrated! 


CALL 
® ATLANTIC REGISTER 
COMPANY 
ke NEW YORK OFFICE: 45 West 45th St. 
Telephone: JUdson 2-3456 


Executive Offices and Plant: 
WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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which the work must not be allowed 
to fall. 


In such a situation, the operations 
research approach would be to use a 
variety of different techniques in ar- 
riving at the most desirable number 
of workers to be used in staffing the 
department. Past experience and 
probability theory would give the 
maximum and minimum volumes of 
work the department might be called 
on to handle at any given time. 
Sampling techniques applied to the 
flow of work in similar depart- 
ments already established in the 
company could give the relationship 
between the number of errors and the 
total volume of work required of each 
clerk in a given time period. And 
finally, the queueing theory could be 
used to establish the most desirable 
number of workers to staff the opera- 
tion in terms of all these factors. 


Let’s say that our sampling tech- 
niques show us that the maximum 
number of items a worker can pro- 
cess per hour before her errors pass 
the acceptable limit is 100.  Let’s 
say the maximum number of units 
that can possibly be expected to ar- 
rive at the department for processing 
in any given period of extreme ac- 
tivity would be five thousand per 
hour; the minimum number in a 
slack period would be three thousand 
per hour. 


Obviously, to have one hundred 
per cent certainty of meeting its 
objective of never having this depart- 
ment’s step in the processing cycle 
take more than one hour, manage- 
ment would have to staff it with fifty 
workers plus enough workers in re- 
serve to insure that even if some of 
the basic workers were absent on a 
given active day, fifty workers would 
be available for duty in the depart- 
ment. But this would seem to be en- 
tirely too many workers for the de- 
partment’s average work load which 
runs at the rate of four thousand 
items an hour. So management de- 
cides that it will establish a pattern 
in which the desired production rate 
can be maintained ninety per cent 
of the time, and will run the depart- 
ment on overtime whenever the 
production rate cannot be met. 

Thus, the problem is to determine 
the number of workers needed to 
meet management’s stated objective: 
One-hour processing ninety per cent 
of the time for a load which can run 
as high as five thousand items per 
hour. That is the absolute minimum 


performance acceptable. Fifty work- 
ers could handle the maximum load 
at acceptable performance levels at 
the desired rate all the time, and 
forty workers are required to handle 
the average load. Therefore, in order 
to meet the desired ninety per cent 
rate, management will need some- 
where between forty and fifty work- 
ers. In this case, it worked out that 
45 workers were required to staff 
the department. 


Linear programming: The fourth of 
the mathematical techniques that 
has achieved much publicity in oper- 
ations research is linear program- 
ming. Linear programming is a 
mathematical technique which 
points the way to the optimum solu- 
tion of a problem in instances where 
the various factors are controllable 
by the company and are in direct rela- 
tion to each other. Basically, there- 
fore, it is ideally suited to allocation 
problems—alloting known and lim- 
ited resources to achieve the best 
possible results in terms of lowest 
costs, highest production, etc. 

Dynamic control: Now what does 
this whole science of operations re- 
search mean to management, out- 
side of the obvious benefits in isolated 
operations such as we have used in 
our examples? It means a very great 
deal potentially, and perhaps no- 
where does it have greater signifi- 
cance than in the possibilities it opens 
for dynamic control. 

The main feature of automation as 
it applies to either factory or office is 
not mechanization of individual steps 
in a process, but mechanization of 
the control elements in the process- 
ing sequence. Automatic control can 
be defined as regulation and con- 
straint of operations in conformance 
with certain predetermined objec- 
tives. As such it can be slow or fast 
acting control, and it can be low or 
high level control. An example of 
slow control is the thermostat which 
regulates the action of a furnace. An 
instance of fast control is the guid- 
ance system used in missiles. Low 
level control is exemplified by an 
automatic controller that regulates 
only one machine, while high level 
control is overall control of a whole 
process, involving many different 
machines, or actions. An example 
would be process control in oil re- 
fining. In these terms, then, dynamic 
control could be defined as fast act- 
ing and high level. 

Now, in order to achieve dynamic 
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control in a major company activity 
several things must first be accom- 
plished. Business must change many 
of its present procedures. For in- 
stance, most production planning 
systems are all too often handicapped 
because of the lack of detailed and 
up-to-the-minute cost and volume 
statistics. Thus, if true dynamic 
control is to be achieved in produc- 
tion planning, it would require com- 
plete integration of production and 
accounting systems. 

With electronic data processors, 
the feasibility of moving data fast 
enough to achieve such integration is 
within our grasp. Present data proc- 
essors, vast as their capacity is, can- 
not process figures fast enough to 
give a production line daily sched- 
ules based on up-to-the-minute fig- 
ures. But the speed and internal 
capacity of computers is constantly 
being increased; within a few years, 
such scheduling will be mechanically 
possible. 


Isolating significant elements 

But operations research must play 
a leading role in the integration of 
the operations themselves, in a va- 
riety of ways. If the accounting sys- 
tem and the production system are to 
be geared to each other so that pro- 
duction is automatically adjusted in 
reflection of the company’s current 
sales, operations research techniques 
will be needed to determine which 
are the critical or significant elements 
that directly affect the production 
process, and then work out sampling 
techniques which give a true repre- 
sentation of the actual incidence of 
these elements in each day’s transac- 
tions. In this way, the volume of data 
needed for control purposes can be 
drastically reduced, while still giving 
the control system the same degree 
of effectiveness and accuracy as it 
would have if all available data were 
processed. 

In another significant way, opera- 
tions research must enter the picture 
in any such sweeping systems changes 
as are being proposed. It must be 
used in the resolution of conflicting 
company objectives. For example, 
the object of sales management is to 
sell as many of the company’s prod- 
ucts as possible. It will tend to de- 
mand high inventory levels. Inven- 
tory management, on the other 
hand, is usually concerned with 
keeping stocks as low as possible to 
hold costs down. Production plan- 
ning usually is aimed at keeping men 
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and machines at a constant level of 
activity. Each area has a different 
goal, a different optimum policy, 
and these goals are in conflict with 
each other. What is needed for the 
best interests of the company as a 
whole, then, is an overall optimum 
policy,—in the jargon of the special- 
ists, achieving overall optimization 
versus suboptimization. 

And the techniques of operations 
research, by predicting the result of 
various different combinations of the 
factors each of the departments 
thinks most important, can achieve 
this overall optimization. 

Basically, there are three major 
areas in which operations research 
can serve management best. The 
first is advising management in spe- 
cific problems which of several pos- 


sible alternative solutions will best 
meet management’s stated objective. 
Thus, in a multi-plant operation, 
specifying factory-to-warehouse ship- 
ping routes and levels by operations 
research would yield the lowest pos- 
sible freight bill. In these areas 
operations research is exact; it 
can give the best possible solution 
in such allocation problems, where 
the factors are controllable and 
tangible. 

The second area lies in the de- 
velopment of new and improved 
methods for making management 
decisions. Thus, operations research 
techniques can be used to establish a 
much more precise and_ reliable 
method of sales forecasting in a com- 
pany, by isolation of the most sig- 
nificant factors affecting sales, and 
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alignment of those factors in their 
true relationship to each other. 
Finally, operations research may 
educate all levels of management to 
think in terms of the scientific method 
—to look for alternatives always, in- 
stead of being satisfied with the first 
course of action that presents itself, 


Mg : so that all decisions made are the 
oe best decisions possible. 

ee Results of operations research in 
a the first area are tangible as are the 


es factors in the problems that are han- 
dled in the first area. There can be 
no argument about the value of 
operations research here. Its value 
can be measured in dollars of savings 
or in terms of the volume of in- 
creased production. 

In the second area, the develop- 
ment of systems for decision-making, 


the results are also measurable, al- 
though not with the same degree of 
precision as in the first area. A bet- 
ter sales forecasting method may re- 
sult in savings all along the company 
line, but it is difficult to tell exactly 
how large the savings are, since no 
on? knows what the various depart- 
ments could have done during the 
same period if the previous method 
of sales forecasting had been used. 
But by the same token, even though 
the results cannot be measured with 
the same degree of precision as in the 
first area, they are much more wide- 
spread—as the forecasting of any 
one area in the company becomes 
more precise, the work of every de- 
partment in the company is affected. 
Thus, to a degree, the whole com- 
pany becomes mor: efficient, more 
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responsive to the pattern of events 
that affects it. 

Similarly, development of methods 
for assisting in the maki g of broad 
strategic decisions will probably 
never be directly measurable on a 
“before” and “after” basis. Man- 
agement can only say, “this probably 
would have happened, if we had not 
used the new method to help make 
our decision.”” The payoff, while not 
directly measurable, is nevertheless 
very real: in some instances, it could 
mean the difference between the 
success and the failure of a company 
in the long run. 

The third kind of benefit, the edu- 
cation of all levels of management 
by the example of operations re- 
search, offers the least measurable 
benefits of all. Yet it may prove to 
be the most significant result of oper- 
ations research in the long run. As 
each person in a responsible position 
in the company learns to analyze 
his problem, to look not just for a 
solution, but for the best possible 


solution, the entire company bene- 
fits. 


O.R. doesn’t answer all problems 


There are still vast areas where 
operations research is not an answer 
to company problems. It is at its 
best when it is dealing with specific 
measureable and controllable fac- 
tors; its effectiveness decreases rap- 
idly when unmeasureable or intan- 
gible factors enter the picture. 
Human behavior or reaction to a 
given stimulus, for instance, cannot 
be ftted neatly into the organized 
pattern for decision-making _ that 
operations research can _ create. 
Thus, past experience or sampling 
theory might show a company quite 
accurately that if it were to reduce 
the price of its product by a given 
amount, it could expect to increase 
its sales by a given amount. But no 
formula devised so far will give a 
manufacturer an extremely reliable 
estimate of just what public reaction 
will be to some entirely new product 
which he plans to put on the market. 
He can resort to sampling technique 
in a test market—and he does—but 
until he’s actually sold some of his 
product, he can’t even begin to feel 
comfortably sure of his sales forecasts. 

On the other hand, in locating a 
new factory, staffing it, and deter- 
mining what that factory’s produc- 
tion capacity should be in terms of 
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the company’s anticipated sales, and 
its other production facilities, opera- 
tions research can indicate reliable 
optimum solutions. 

It is in the last analysis, then, a 
tool, an extremely powerful one, 
but still only a tool, an aid in the 
management function. As such, it 
has value only if it’s used with dis- 
cretion and wisdom by a manage- 
ment which neither underrates it, 
nor blindly abdicates its own re- 
sponsibilities in applying it. Used in 
this way, it can have—and will have 
—a profound and lasting impact on 
American business patterns. 


Paperwork— 
(From page 29) 


to carry out each operation is identi- 
fied and specific records containing 
this vital information are selected for 
protection. ‘The emphasis here is on 
protecting information rather than 
the pieces of paper. 

The treasury function of collecting 
on accounts receivable will serve to 
illustrate how the functional ap- 
proach is carried through to its ob- 
jective. The point is to keep only 
those records without which vital 
operations cannot be reconstructed 
for lack of documentation. 

For instance, data pertaining to 
shipments are not needed; the car- 
riers can supply this information, 
anyway. But the company must 
have the monthly accounts receivable 
trial balance listing all outstanding 
receivables; the accounts receivable 
invoices wh ch show additional re- 
ceivables accrued between trial bal- 
ances; and the credit slips showing 
what the customers paid against 
their bills in the period between trial 
balances. With just these records the 
company’s accounts receivable can 
be re-established. 

After the analysis is completed, 
basic methods of protecting vital 
records are applied. These methods 
are variations or combinations of 
evacuation and duplication. There 
are four good means of protection, 
all but the first of which call for 
setting up a special storage location 
or vital records center. 

1. Built-in dispersal—This method 
consists simply of making sure that 
duplicate copies of records are kept 
in two or more separate locations. 
For example, in a multiplant com- 
pany, a plant may retain an original 
record and send a copy to the home 
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office. Also, for many kinds of rec- 
ords, banks, insurance companies, 
government agencies (particularly 
tax agencies) will have duplicates in 
their files; there is no need to keep 
further copies so long as management 
knows that the record is kept at a 
sufficiently distant location, that it is 
retained for the necessary length of 
time, and that adequate safeguards 
are assured. 

2. Designed copy  dispersal—This 
method involves evacuation of an 
existing copy of a vital record to a 
vital records center. For example, 
the fourth copy of each invoice can 
be sent out daily from the sales con- 
tract department, and stored for only 
as long as the time between trial 
balances. 

3. Evacuation or vaulting of the 
original—Where_ records have been 
designated as vital but are referred 
to infrequently, the most economical 
and effective protection method is to 
send the original to a vital records 
center. This method eliminates 
costly reproduction and _ mainte- 
nance of duplicates. Records of his- 
torical value lend themselves espe- 
cially well to this treatment. For 
example, the original copy of the 
general ledger can be transferred to 
the center for permanent retention 
when it is no longer needed in the 
office for reference—usually, when it 
is two years old. 

4. Duplication of the original records— 
This method calls for making an 
extra copy of a record in addition to 
the number needed for regular busi- 
ness purposes. It can be either a 
carbon copy, a photostatic copy, or a 
microfilm copy. This is the most ex- 
pensive method, and its use should be 
limited to records that cannot be pro- 
tected by the other three means. 
When this method is to be employed, 
cost analyses should be made to de- 
termine the most economical method 
of both reproducing and _ storing. 
For example, if the company has 
goods on consignment with a vendor, 
it would be possible to keep track of 
such items by microfilming records 
filed with the purchasing depart- 
ment. These filmed copies would be 
sent to the center and retained for 
one year. 

Thus, the problem of vital records 
protection is solved through proce- 
dure analysis rather than a “canned” 
solution. 


Perhaps we should not confuse the 
coming of the golden age in paper- 
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work improvement with the coming 
of greater mechanization. Mechani- 
zation alone will not solve the prob- 
lem of handling and controlling 
mass paperwork. Machines will 
perform only what we tell them to do. 
Machines cannot do our thinking 
for us nor can they come up with a 
master plan for streamlining our 
operations. 

Electronic data processing equip- 
ment is producing more and better 
information faster than ever before— 
a prime need in the increasing com- 
plexity of our industrial society. Do 
we need all the information? Du- 
plicating machines are turning out 
more copies of information. Do we 
need all the copies? Computers are 
producing more detailed tabulations. 
Do we need all the reports? 

Procedure analysis of paperwork 
operations is a constant need. Con- 
tinuing vigilance can help establish a 
preventive maintenance program to 
plug dollar leaks and avoid an 
avalanche of waste. Machines can- 
not harness the energy of over eight 
million clerical workers in the United 
States today. The nation’s clerical 
workers are creating, processing, 
maintaining and preserving billions 
of pieces of paper each year. This 
great energy and cost that defies 
calculation can be harnessed by pro- 
cedure analysis and control. 

Short of mechanization, we can 
accomplish a great deal simply by 
applying the discipline of waste con- 
trol in the office, by questioning 
every phase of our current paper- 
work handling and processing. With 
or without mechanization, constant 
questioning will help us to steamline 
our operations and improve our pro- 
cedures so that we will be ready to 
reap the full benefits of this Golden 
Age of Paperwork Improvement. 


Communication — 


(From page 32) 


superior, or of being in his superior’s 
position. He cannot visualize the 
superior’s environment, the pressures 
and demands upon him. Not being 
able to understand this other envi- 
ronment, he cannot adapt his com- 
munication to it. He may make a 
suggestion for a new _ procedure 
never knowing that the procedure is 
at that very time being reworked by 
a staff planning group. Or perhaps 
the entire operation is in the process 
of being abandoned. 


Communication, Morale, Efficiency 


We see, therefore, that human or 
social communication is a complex 
type of information transfer, affected 
by memory and environment as well 
as by the primary information itself. 
We occasionally see references to a 
so-called atmosphere for communi- 
cation. This is a way of describing 
the effects of memory and environ- 
ment. The precise message (on-off, 
yes-no) is sufficient for communica- 
tion between instruments; it is sel- 
dom enough for communication be- 
tween men. Every computer has an 
instruction called ‘Clear’ which 
literally clears the computer’s mem- 
ory. In all due respect to the elec- 
tronics engineers, they have not yet 
been able to develop a “‘clear’”? in- 
struction for human beings. The 
nearest thing to it is the admonition 
that sometimes prefaces an order: 
“Now forget anything else that 
you’ve ever learned and do it the 
way I’m telling you.” That is quite 
a big order—and not a very good 
one. 


Permit me now to flash back about 
ten years when the subject of com- 
munication was first beginning to 
appear on the managerial horizon. 
At that time the thinking went some- 
thing like this: The efficiency of our 
operation can be increased if we can 
only improve the morale of our em- 
ployees. We can do this by improv- 
ing communication with them. So 
let’s communicate. 

This line of reasoning—that we 
need to communicate to improve 
morale, which, in turn, will increase 
efficiency—held sway until about 
five years ago. Today you seldom 
encounter it at all. At least three 
lines of inquiry and thinking have 
caused the picture to change. 

First of all, we found out that we 
did not know as much as we thought 
we did about morale. It was not 
something that you could measure 
very easily, nor was it, speaking 
crudely, something that you could 
turn on and off like a faucet. Morale, 
it was decided, is a very delicate, 
fragile and unpredictable property. 
It (whatever it is) had a way of mis- 
behaving, like a horse not running 
true to form. One manager after 
another would express his dismay at 
the “ingratitude” or “poor loyalty” 
of the man “for whom he had done 
everything—what more do_ they 
want?—what’s gotten into them any- 
way?” On top of this, there were too 
many instances for comfort in which 
men with so-called poor morale were 
doing a competent, if not outstand- 
ing, day’s work. And it was found, 
too, that many of the roots of poor 
morale lay outside the factory gates 
or office doors where management 
could not do very much about any- 
thing. This whole area became so 
tenuous that the very word “morale” 
tended to retreat in favor of the term 
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“job satisfaction,” which carries a 
much more limited connotation. 


Another development was that 
firms that went all out to communi- 
cate to improve morale (and, through 
that, efficiency) found that they were 
not succeeding in their endeavors. 
Not only were they failing to im- 
prove morale in any measurable de- 
gree, but they were not even doing a 
successful job of communicating. 
Then Bavelas and Barrett, two ex- 
perimenters at MIT, building on the 
earlier work of Leavitt and other ex- 
perimental psychologists, came up 
with a shocking finding. Communi- 
cation and morale, they said, were 
not necessarily dependable hand- 
maidens. Worse yet, their findings 
suggested that communication and 
morale might go off in opposite di- 
rections; that a communication sys- 
tem that increased efficiency could 
very well involve poor morale, and 
vice versa. 

At about the same time, P. H. 
Cook, an Australian personnel ex- 
pert, suggested that the efforts to 
improve morale through improved 
communication were entirely mis- 
directed. ‘‘Morale,”’ he said, ‘‘does 
not depend on communication. In- 
stead, communication depends on 
morale.” In other words, there has 
to be an atmosphere or attitude 
favoring rather than interfering with 
successful communication. At this 
point, if we can resort to the analogy 
of the chicken and the egg, morale 
had become the chicken and com- 
munication the egg. 

This could have solved our prob- 
lems, except for one thing: We com- 
munication experts still did not know 
what morale was, so how could we 
possibly go about improving it as 
the first step towards improving com- 
munication? Nor was the field of 
morale within our sphere of com- 
petence. 

We retreated then to a new and 
more conservative position. We 
would concern ourselves primarily 
with communication and efficiency, 
more or less shunting the matter of 
morale aside. We would seek to im- 
prove communication because, very 
plainly, we wanted to improve effi- 
ciency and productivity. We would 
continue to concern ourselves with 
the general problem of a good at- 
mosphere for communication, but we 
would not undertake to tackle the 
morale problem. We would have to 
assume that someone else was taking 
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care of that; hopefully, that everyone 
else was’ 

For this the communication spe- 
cialists were destined to be damned 
on the grounds that they were not 
interested in morale. From that 
wrong assertion it was easy to slide 
into the further wrong assertion that 
they did not care about employee 
morale, or about employees for that 
matter. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. When we say that 
the chain of command should be the 
central channel of communication, 
it is not because we are enamored 
with the military approach to ad- 
ministration, It is because the line 
of command is the framework of the 
organization structure and it is the 


role of communication to preserve 
and strengthen that structure. 

Why are we so dedicated to pre- 
serving the formal organization struc- 
ture? Is the concept of hierarchy so 
sacred? The only answer I can offer 
is that no one has yet offered man- 
agement a better design for getting 
work done. Recreational, social or 
community organizations, with dif- 
ferent values and different objectives, 
may very well organize differently. 
But I wonder whether even they 
would be more successful were they 
to adopt the hierarchical structure 
which we use in business and public 
administration. 

Is it true, as some people charge, 
that the hierarchical organization is 
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authoritarian and undemocratic? 
No, it is authoritative—just as all 
effective democratic leadership is au- 
thoritative. Does an emphasis on 
formal communication — through 
channels mean that the boss should 
not say “good morning” to the 
elevator operator? It does not. Does 
it mean that communication through 
channels does not require the ameni- 
ties of good manners and considera- 
tion for others? Of course not. 

We must all appreciate that we 
have entered a new age—-the Age of 
Communication and Control. We 
need to improve our communication 
because improved communication is 
a vital factor in increasing efficiency 
and productivity. But let us not go 
completely overboard on the subject. 
I have been able to compare com- 
munication practices among different 
companies in the same industry and 
I must confess that the company with 
the best communication practices 
has not always been the most suc- 
cessful one. A lot of other activities 
(some of which, like research, de- 
pend heavily on communication) 
are just as important as communica- 
tion, or more so, in determining the 


success of one or another enterprise. 
We would do well to remember that 
organizations are in business for a 
variety of reasons—to make a profit, 
to perform a public service, or what 
not: but only the telephone, tele- 
graph, broadcasting and publishing 
companies are in business to com- 
municate. 


Personnel — 


(From page 19) 


for workers) it will probably stratify 
workers even more than they are 
stratified today. Thus, automation 
at the higher clerical levels will 
demand far more efficient workers 
than are generally needed today, 
while at the lowest clerical levels, a 
far lesser degree of ingenuity and 


automated office must make some 
provision for the exceptions, the 
items that are out of the routine. 
These must still be handled by 
human workers, and simply because 
they are out of the routine, they will 
have to be handled by human work- 
ers with a fairly high degree of in- 
telligence and initiative. At the 
other extreme, the workers who pre- 
pare routine data for initial entry 
into the automatic data processing 
system, the fact that only routine 
data in a strictly specified form is 
acceptable as machine input will 
mean that such input jobs will be 
both unstimulating and undemand- 
ing. 

Presumably, there will be little 
difficulty in staffing the routine jobs, 
even as company demands grow, be- 
cause automation will mean a far 
lower number of routine jobs that 


initiative will be required than is re- 
quired of even the newest office clerk 
these days. A machine, or a series of 
machines, can do everything that 
it has been told ‘to do, but the 
moment an exception{for which it 
has not been prepared comes along, 
it is helpless. ‘Thus, even a highly 


must be filled. It is precisely the 
routine tasks which machines are 
best adapted to meet. But for the 
work that is not routine, the work 
which cannot be handled by ma- 
chines, the demand for workers will 
undoubtedly grow, as more and 
more companies go in for office 
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automation. For a machine faced 
with a problem for which it has 
never been prepared is more helpless 
than even a very mediocre clerk. 

And there may lie a new problem. 
For if offices are suffering today, from 
some degree of apathy and lack of 
interest on the part of the staff, if 
offices today are having difficulty 
finding people willing to assume re- 
sponsibility and give their best 
thinking and their best work to the 
company, there is no indication that 
the situation will ease as their need 
for people with high quality working 
habits increases. 


Automation creates new problems 

Thus, automation offers no easy 
answer to the personnel problem, but 
rather poses new situations which 
must be met. 

Automation, then, reduces the 
number of people required for rou- 
tine or simple repetitive jobs, but 
increases the need for high-level 
workers with judgment, ingenuity 
and inventiveness—human qualities 
which no machine can or ever will 
offer. As machines continue to de- 
velop and advance at the rapid rate 
they are today, this need will be 
even greater than it is right now. 

What can the office do to meet 
this need? 

First of all, the proper selection 
and assignment of personnel to the 
right jobs is a must—more so than 
in previous years. Fitting the charac- 
teristics of the individual to the as- 
signment is today a necessary in- 
gredient of good personnel work. 
Companies can no longer hire work- 
ers simply on the basis that they need 
them; they must hire efficient and 
capable workers whom they know, 
or at least are relatively sure, will fill 
the specialized needs required of 
them. 

Part of the problem may be solved 
by combining and strengthening all 
of the methods employed and sug- 
gested by those offices which have 
been faced with these problems and 
have attempted to find solutions for 
them: besides a more selective proc- 
ess in hiring—and promoting—they 
try to design each job, no matter how 
routine it may seem, so that it offers a 
challenge to the worker, even if the 
challenge lies only in pride in work 
accomplishment. In effect, these 
offices are keeping in mind the idea 
of “personal” with personnel, an at- 
titude which cannot be ignored in the 
office of today. 
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Another step in combating the 
shortage of personnel lies in increased 
hiring of part-time and older work- 
ers. True, many offices have dropped 
their restrictions toward both these 
groups in the past year, but there are 
many more who might do the same. 
This is also true in the hiring of 
women; 1956 showed that there 
were many women who were married 
and without children who were not 
employed. The situation is as true 
today as it was then. The average 
married woman does not need to 
work ; present economic conditions 
do not warrant it. Therefore it is 
only incentive that will bring these 


women in to fill the serious gap of 
good people, incentive based on the 
fact that they can play an impor- 
tant and vital role in the company. 

There is more, though, to the role 
of women in the personnel picture 
than this. The position of women in 
the office has been changing grad- 
ually. Age-old prejudices that in the 
past have relegated women to cleri- 
cal positions and have kept them 
from occupying top-level and re- 
sponsible positions, regardless of 
their creative talents and abilities, 
are being discarded by many com- 
panies today. As more offices recog- 
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portant and valuable role in high- 
level and executive capacities, the 
shortage of executives may decrease 
considerably. This aspect cannot be 
dismissed lightly; offices are too 
seriously faced with the need for 
executives to disregard the possibility 
of women in these positions. Offices, 
today, in desperation, are combing 
colleges for recruits to handle high 
level jobs and are offering top salaries 
as an inducement. Figures show, for 
instance, that M.B.A.’s from Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Business 
average $6,000 per year starting 
salaries as compared to $3,683 in 
1950. These are male recruits and 
they are subject to rigid analysis and 
interviewing to determine whether 
they offer the potential a particular 
office is seeking. These same prin- 
ciples of analysis can be applied to 
women, but so far, on an average, they 
have not been. Yet it seems probable 
that only a fighting chance of win- 
ning such positions will hold the most 
capable women in any office. 


Attracting better workers 


Granted that it may take the 
average office a long period to adapt 
itself to the idea of women in execu- 
tive roles, what can it do today to- 
ward easing the shortage of top-level 
male personnel? 

Many offices are seeking the aid of 
management-consultant firms to 
hunt out executive material and are 
offering salaries at an all-time high. 
As was mentioned, colleges are being 
scanned for capable people. The 
high salaries offered today are at- 
tracting more graduates to office 
careers—and many of these people, 
after the rigorous testing that is 
generally required will prove cap- 
able of handling responsible positions 
(with training, after-hours business 
courses, lectures and seminars also 
required). But just as so many com- 
panies have turned to automation in 
desperation as a means of combating 
their shortage of personnel, without 
redesigning and systematizing their 
procedures so as to gain as much 
benefit as possible from their ma- 
chines, so are many companies rush- 
ing headlong into the costly opera- 
tion of training executives and in- 
creasing salaries for executives with- 
out proper planning. It is proper 
planning that in the main will pro- 
vide that big potential—the young 
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married man of today with the grow- 
ing family and debts to pay—with 
the security he feels he needs as well 
as a greater stimulus to keep moving 
up in his own company. Obvious- 
ly here, there is more than high 
salary required. For this market, 
management must offer jobs where 
elements of risk and failure are far 
overshadowed by the challenge, 
stimulation, and interest provided by 
the particular job. With this and 
sounder planning procedures, the 
shortage of executive personnel 
should no longer be as serious as it is 
today. 


Administration —— 


(From page 22) 


If these clerks are not producing an 
adequate day’s work, is it the task 
of the personnel department to en- 
force corrections? If it did, consider 
the effect this would have on the 
leader-follower relationship between 
the executive and his clerks. 

Personnel departments get calls 
about people reading newspapers at 
work in the plant and are told this is 
a reflection on the personnel di- 
rector. Vice presidents have per- 
sonnel men discharge an old chauf- 
feur under the misguided reasoning 
that it is better to have the employees 
resent Personnel than vent their ire 
on top brass. We consider this 
spurious reasoning and _ behavior 
detrimental to the best interests of 
the firm. Operating department 
heads might be described as continu- 
ously juggling a large number of hot 
potatoes. We do not believe that it 
is in the best interest of operating 
efficiency to have the department 
head throw the balls into the air, 
disappear, and expect the personnel 
man to catch them. 

The industrial engineer has fo- 
cused our attention on job enlarge- 
ment. Fine. The operating depart- 
ment head will achieve much more 
creative job satisfaction if he not only 
throws the balls into the air but is 
around to accept the challenge when 
they come down. But he had better 
prepare himself, because as any per- 
sonnel man can tell him—some of 
those potatoes are darn hot! 

Personnel relations is everybody’s 
responsibility. As part of the total 
management-labor relationship, it 
should not be pulled out of context 
and relegated to a staff officer. The 
school cannot be held solely respon- 
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sible for teaching English usage. The 
church should not be charged with 
the entire responsibility of inculcat- 
ing ethics (the parent-child relation- 
ship being more fundamental). It is 
worth extending this analogy to in- 
dustry. The fundamental human 
relationship in the plant exists be- 
tween the employee and his imme- 
diate superior. The building and 
perpetuation of mutual trust and 
goals must not be shunted off to staff 
experts. 

Consider the implications of add- 
ing a full time Safety Director to your 
budget and announcing to your 
operating heads that with the advent 
of the staff expert, he will take over 
all responsibility for safety and no one 
else need concern himself about it. 
It should prove highly valuable for 
us to return to management funda- 
mentals. Let us have a close look as 
to whether staff men are expending 
their energies in accordance with the 
firm’s “mission”—and, by the way, is 
the “mission”’ spelled out? 


Space planning — 
(From page 36) 


breaking through the floor, erecting 
a stairway and redecorating. Be- 
neath the surface, it meant re-routing 
electrical conduits. Cost of stairway: 
$1200. Cost of unforeseen electrical 
work: $4000. This last item could 
have been avoided 100 per cent if 
we had been consulted in time. 

All of which brings me to one of 
the outstanding trends affecting the 
role of the space planner today. 
Many companies contemplating a 
move are learning the dollar and 
cents wisdom of bringing this special- 
ist into the picture as early as pos- 
sible. The tenant company may save 
time and money later on by utilizing 
the consulting services of an interior 
architect in locating the proper 
space. Once the space is determined, 
the office planner can be of great 
value to his client and to the broker 
too, in negotiating a proper lease 
which takes into account from the 
beginning all aspects of the tenant’s 
spatial requirements. In the case 
of a building not yet constructed, the 
architect for a tenant’s interior 
spaces should work closely with the 
architect for the building. This 
would insure that such costly revi- 
sions as the one illustrated above 
would not take place. 

No discussion of today’s trends in 
space planning would be complete 
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without stating that many positive 
results have been reported by com- 
panies which provide employee-exec- 
utive dining facilities in their building. 
Actually this is nothing new. Mutual 
of New York was doing this back in 
1865, as were others. It can be de- 
scribed as a trend today, though, be- 
cause aside from banks, insurance 
companies, department stores and 
a handful of other large organiza- 
tions, too few companies have in the 
past been planning for this service 
when moving to new quarters. 

Naturally, all of the trends of 
space planning which I am discussing 
have come about as solutions to 
problems. There are two which 
stand out as spurs to in-building 
feeding. One is the increasingly 
competitive market for good em- 
ployees in which the company offer- 
ing this facility has an advantage—a 
more important advantage than 
people realize. The other is the 
growth of office buildings in metro- 
politan areas with no corresponding 
increase in eating places. In Man- 
hattan 109 new buildings adding 
over 36 million square feet of office 
space will have been completed or 
begun in the eleven years ending in 
1958. The number of restaurants has 
remained about the same, and _ is 
expected to remain the same because 
the one-meal-a-day luncheon busi- 
ness isn’t enough to pay the rent. All 
this means “‘congestion”’ to the em- 
ployee who must forage for lunch 
every noontime. 

If I were asked to state what I con- 
sider the greatest over-all trend in 
space planning today, the answer 
would be built-in services which 
offer greater efficiency to the em- 
ployer and greater comfort to the 
employee. Let’s face it, those of us 
who work in offices spend a sizable 
portion of our lives there. It’s the 
space planner’s job to make these 
hours as happy and productive as 
possible. 


Systems 
(From page 26) 


instances management has a chart of 
all the activities which are its com- 
pany, a chart which it can follow in 
making any cutbacks that may be 
called for at any time. 

Nor is this purely a measure for a 
crash or emergency program. It can 
serve an extremely useful purpose 
even in times of continued prosperity. 


Systems design alone cannot predict 
whether a new product, for instance, 
will find a good market. But systems 
design, by pinning costs down to the 
departments where they occur, by 
tracing the entire processing  se- 
quence, can show in detail just how 
much each product the company 
makes earns for that company in 
terms of its total cost of manufacture 
—something which conventional ac- 
counting systems simply cannot do. 
Systems design, like the mathemati- 
cal models of operations research, 
will show exactly the sequence of 
costs that might be anticipated, for 
instance, if the company put all its 
resources into making Product A, 
instead of Product B. This, equated 
against the market and selling price 
of Product A and Product B, can 
show whether the company should 
continue to make both products, or 
concentrate on only one. 


Solution for smaller companies 


None of these things is impossible 
to achieve for any company. But to- 
day we see a tendency for the big to 
grow bigger, and the small to grow 
weaker in business. The big com- 
panies have had a long advantage in 
having the money and the resources 
to develop methods and _ planning 
staffs to investigate and begin to 
apply operations research — tech- 
niques. Thus, in addition to the in- 
trinsic advantages of being big, of 
volume buying and national dis- 
tribution facilities, of heavy adver- 
tising appropriations, they have been 
able through the new research and 
planning techniques developed in the 
last 30 years to make their internal 
operations far more efficient and 
economical than those of smaller 
companies. Moreover, through the 
new techniques available, they have 
been able to put their resources into 
the activities which brought them 
the highest rate of return. Thus, 
flexibility and adaptability, which 
were once the small company’s main 
advantage over the giant concern, 
are today more characteristic of 
large companies than small ones. 
Today, it is the smaller company in 
the main which has more _ineffi- 
ciencies, more time lost in decision- 
making, and less certainty about the 
rightness of its decisions. 

What’s the answer? What is the 
smaller company to do to stay in 
vigorous competition, not only in 
times of prosperity, but in leaner 
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times as well, when competition is 
fiercer and the consumer less eager 
to buy. 

I think the only answer is: Be pre- 
pared. Now, times are good. This is 
the time for the small- and medium- 
size company to be sure that it is at 
a peak of efficiency, a peak of effi- 
ciency, moreover, which is based on 
a plan in which the company’s main 
objectives, its possible retrenchment 
in time of trouble, and its expansion 
directions if profits remain high are 
all mapped out well in advance. This 
can all be achieved in the small com- 
pany by intelligent systems analysis 
in the first place, and careful systems 
revision in the second. 

Such analysis and revision can be 
accomplished in a number of ways. 
If the company is large enough to 
make systems planning and methods 
revision a full-time job, it can add a 
staff man, or, alternatively, train one 
of its own people who shows the 
requisite imagination, background 
and interests. Such training can be 
obtained in a variety of ways—by 
working with an outside consultant 
called in to survey the company as a 
whole, by training courses, by visit- 


ing other companies which have 
undergone systems revision. What 
must be borne in mind, though, is 
that system planning is not a job for 
someone who has a primary responsi- 
bility over and above the systems 
function. Nor is it a job to be as- 
signed to someone who has been a 
failure in some other function. Sys- 
tems planning in office or factory 
represents the research and planning 
function for internal operations. It’s 
not to be foisted off as an added re- 
sponsibility any more than product 
research should be given as an added 
duty to a production engineer. 


Cost program essential 


Alternatively, the small company 
can call on an outside consultant for 
a thoroughgoing systems analysis and 
design for its operations. This has 
the advantage of being a one-time 
operation, and it can be done in such 
a way that company management is 
left in position to carry on the system 
on its own with full knowledge of the 
best possible courses of action under 
various sets of conditions. On the 
other hand, it does not carry the 
possibilities of continuing systems re- 


finement offered by a full-time man 
on the staff. 

Either way, however, offers the 
most important advantage of all— 
the tightening of the whole opera- 
tion now, so that costs are driven to 
the lowest possible point that is con- 
sistent with present volume of busi- 
ness, and design of a system through 
which the company can respond 
alertly and intelligently to any future 
conditions outside its control that 
may arise. 

That’s not just an important ad- 
vantage these days; it’s almost an 
essential one. We've all been living 
in an era of prosperity for so long 
that the old incentives to hold costs 
down have almost disappeared. 
Waste has appeared in almost all 
operations, and has gone unnoticed 
in the emphasis on driving total in- 
come higher. But profit is still a 
margin—the margin between costs 
and total income. And costs are the 
only factor that lie within the control 
of the company—total income is de- 
pendent upon a thousand outside 
factors. We live in an era when a 
slight change in credit rates could 
mean a difference of millions of dol- 
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Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


aa hie a5. Sak be Bed aaa RES EO Aes Sa Ae So 
Agency—David Youner 


RD oo hiiiso as sndiac.c a saedanins de viewnceeeseus 4 
Agency—Givaudan Adv., ‘Ine. 

NN erk thatch aw iidtss sus tbirnaiereedednuseeee . 155 
Agency—Fromstein & Levy Adv. 

I Satie aw) n.20'0 o's ye Svs Ose eee oulneae swan 645s 154 
Agency—Charles Bethel Adv. 

PIN I 6 x 6 cc atncticcndsnsecnnecdves 95 


Agency— The Nieland Agency 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
Michael Lith, Inc... .... 
Mosler Safe Co., The 

Agency— Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 


a EERE CU EE eR ee eee 129, 158 
Olivetti Corp. of America. rae 93 
Agency—Gejer Advertising, Inc. 


I Re Mere gcc aceusn ead etivn COs ebe aires ctw wes ceeeeute 152 

aes Gee TON Go. 0 cnc i ccc ces eneceectsocnns 39 
Agency—Norman A. Strand Adv. 

Photorapid 2. 2S i Pes Jet CCi Lh wee cae een 105 
Agencv— J. Woodcock & Assoc. 

ge ree ee ee 119 

Royal ypewriter REAR EEASer or rere rer rrr rrr rere > = 
Agency— Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co..................-.----45- 157 
Agency—Roy A. Franke Adv. Agency 

ay es go ‘pees Re Ferien Anabaena eanre sents Heed 50 
Agency—. ter Thompson Co. 

DOE GR... noo nice ce cese se reveseercccevovsssorscesioe 104 
Agency—Gerstel Adv. Agency 

Io sa abens steer ecbesw ess cs tab Visrdenseascceeonss 49 
Agency— Wesley Aves & Assoc., Inc. 

Stenafax Div., Times Facsimile Ee eee eee cee eT 102 
Agency— Thomas & Delehanty, Inc. 

ee errr reer re 160 
Agency—Park Adv., Inc. 

Sunray Products Corp. ee Sr Perr eer ere Te eee re te ee 41 
Agency—Grant, Schwenck & Baker, Inc. 

TabAmtagenph Caep.. . ..ccccccscccccscccccesccsewcseseccecess 127 
Agency—J. W. Christopher Co. _ Adv. Agey. 

Times F. _ SER ern seer 102 
Agency— Thomas & FS Wischoys tm Inc. 

Tenet-A-Dihe Div. OF Mamasey GO... 6 os ccccce ccc ccccsscwcescces 119 

Underwood Garp... . 2... ccc cccccccccccccvcccscccceees 4th Cover 
Agency— William Esty Co. 

TT Fs Gia oc osc ccc ice sctese cn ssiscecceccescenes 131 
Agency— Merc andising, Inc. 

IS 51h. 05 50 nos aes sneiteecedcedeeersseeer ee sence 44 
Agency —]J. G. Sullivan & Co. 

po SEPT eee eee eee eee 115 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Ce., (nc. 
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lars in sales to hundreds of com- 
panies. We live in a world where 
political tensions in a remote Near 
Eastern country can affect the basic 
economies of our allies and ourselves. 
We live in an era of prosperity, it is 
true, but we can’t make continuing 
prosperity the only safety factor for 
our companies. 

Nor can we hope to cross the 
bridge of an emergency only when 
we come to it. Most emergencies 
need never happen; but the only 
real assurance that any company can 
have that they probably won’t occur 
is by planning as though they might. 
The company that has a plan pre- 
pared for trouble is the company 
that is least likely to experience it. 

We’ve all heard a great deal about 
the new emphasis on planning ahead, 
on looking to see where our company 
will be ten and twenty years from 
now. Let’s make very sure that we 
all recognize that various conditions 
outside the walls of our company 
office can affect the position of our 
companies 20 years from now, and 
have alternative plans available for 
varying conditions. 

A plan that can only be followed 
under a given set of conditions—con- 


tinued prosperity, for instance— 
is totally inadequate by itself. The only 
company that can really call itself 
prepared for the future is the com- 
pany that knows exactly what gen- 
eral actions it will take under any 
set of conditions, good or bad. 


The physical office 
(From page 48) 


Standard Pressed Steel Co., Box 501, 
Jenkintown, Pa. (CMP) 

Stanley Mfg. Co., 2310 N. Main 
St., Fort Worth 6, Tex. (CW; CWP) 

Steelcase, Inc., 1491 Division Ave. S., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (CM; CMP; 
DM; DMM) 

Steel Furniture Mfg. Co., 15531 
Arrow Highway, Baldwin Park, Calif. 
(DM) 

Stewart Office Furniture Co., 6520 N. 
Hoyne Ave., Chicago 45. (DW) 

Stout Chair Co., Liberty, N.C. (C— 
NI) 

Stow ©& Davis Furniture Co., 80 
Front Ave., S. W., Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. (CW; CWP; DW) 

The Sturgis Posture Chair Co., 154 E. 
Erie St., Chicago 11. (CM; CMP) 


The Taylor Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio. 
(CW; CWP; DW) 

Thomas Furniture Co., 420 Manning 
St., High Point, N.C. (CW) 

Tower Suites, Inc., 21 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago 10. (CW; DW) 

U. S. Chaircraft Mfg. Corp., 225 
Belleville Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. (CM) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(DM) 

Wassell Organization, Inc., Sylvan 
Ave., Westport, Conn. (CMP) 

Welch Industries, 8557 San Fernando 
Rd., Sun Valley, Calif. (same as Welch 
Metal Products) 

Welch Metal Products, Inc., 8557 
San Fernando Rd., Sun Valley, Calif. 
(CMP) 

Wells Chaw Corp., P.O. Box 230, 
Michigan City, Ind. (CM; CMP) 

Wells Furniture Mfg. Co., Laurel, 
Miss. (C—NI; D—NI) 

Western Mfg. Co., 532 N. Highland 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. (DM) 

Wilhite Mfg. Co., Inc., 561 Surf St., 
Chicago. (D—WNI) 

The Worden Co., 200 E. 17 St., 
Holland, Mich. (CW; CWP; DW) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., P.O. 
Box 880, Rochester 3, N. Y. (DM; 
DMM) 


DESTROY OLB FILES, VITAL 
RECORDS, CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS 


SAFE, SELF-FEEDING - PORTABLE! 


THE ONLY OFFICE PAPER SHREDDER that destroys con- 
fidential papers safely because it's self-feeding! No sticking 


The Modern Lamp 
Designed for Today's Modern Office 


The remarkable Luxo Lamp directs all the light 
where you want it. With a light touch of the 
hand, you raise, lower, turn or tilt it to any angle 
--.get the desired focus and direction. Com- 
fortable to work under too, because you elim- 
inate reflections and disturbing shadows 
—and provide glare-free illumination. 


or jamming. Your secretary simply loads the machine, turns 
it on, and the papers are fed in—automatically and safely! 
Attractive gray hammertone finish. Neat, 
quiet, clean. 10-day free trial on any size 
shredder. Write today for literature de- 
scribing the only complete line of paper 
shredders in the world! 


INDUSTRIA SHREDDER 301 must. 
And lnittern Vompraniyy SALEM, OHIO 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1957 


The all-purpose Luxo Lamps, both fluores- 
cent and incandescent provide every type of 
lighting required in offices... whether it be 
full width light for wide carriage office ma- 
chines, or pinpoint light for a concentrated _4 
area. Six colors available including gray or § 
green to match your metal furniture and ma- 
hogany for regular wooden furniture. Send 4 
for complete catalog. UL & CSA approved. 


LUXO LAMP CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. TUCK AHOE, N.Y. montrear. quesec 
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GET MORE 
INFORMATION 
quickly - - easily 


On New Products 


Obtain New Catalogs 


and Helpiul 
Literature 


. ae 


SEND OFF THIS BLANK ... 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT YEARBOOK 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


; INQUIRY SERVIC! 


For 


Subscribers 
to 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
YEARBOOK 


This service is provided for the con- 
venience of Office Management Exec- 
utives in obtaining complete informa- 
tion on the products advertised in 
this issue. Advertisements are identi- 
fied by their respective page numbers. 
Fractional page advertisements are 
further identified by the initials of 
the advertiser. 


Simply circle the 
respective numbers 
in coupon below 


Just circle the numbers on which you 
want fucther information; fill in your 
name and address below, tear out and 
mail to Office Management. Our office 
will forward your inquiries promptly 
to the companies concerned. 


_ JR PROMPT SERVICE 


Please forward to the respective companies, our request for further information on the items we have 
circled below. There is no obligation to us for this. We understand this is a service to us as a subscriber. 
YEARBOOK 1957 ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Circle respective page numbers on which ads appear ) 
2nd Cover 37 48 99 114 121 151 ALC 155 
3rd Cover 39 49 102 115 127 151 GS 156 
4th Cover 41 50 104 SC 116 DMP 131 AID 152 LAP 157 
3 43 81 104 CC 116 GSS 131 WMC 152 IDC 159 BM 
: 4 44 87 105 117 148 153 159 ERL 
x : 6 45 93 107 118 149 154 ML 160 
4 8 47 95 111 119 150 154 MC 161 IS 
Be ee 161 LL 
1p aise ae te Se AOR EE UT Cem ert TN Ee SN ae ET RES Sane 
RSE NEEL OCS oie er ates er Se a OS OS a Te 
ER a Se ee ae ae te ee ne a en a ea aT ED 
City a ee ET IE ae 


162 


Number of Office Employees (all departments) ...0000.00000000.00.000.000000ccccceceseeseecseeseeceeeeveeoeeen E 


March 15, 1957 Issue, 
Office Management Yearbook 


FILING 
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matic 
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Cl Reasons to take 


a new look at 


rotary card filing 


. BS 


USES PRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Revo-File, no costly trans- 
position is needed. You save an average of $200 in change-over costs 
plus big savings in time, space, money over old-fashioned filing. 


1. 


\EMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR HUNDREDS instantly. Mosler Revo- CARDS CAN'T DROP OUT. Mosler Revo-File is the only file of its 
Pile holds cards without mechanical attachment. No wear on card * type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that wear out in use. 
or clerk. Ups efficiency. Gives real finger-tip control. The patented, exclusive belt method of holding records in file 

assures complete protection against card “fall-out” or wear. 


Another fine 
product of 

The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES. 
If you have 3,000 or more active card records of any type 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
tinuously for reference and posting, mail this coupon today! 


Department OM-242, REVO-FILE DIVISION e THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, f cS 
: 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. AS 
FILING IS FASTER, REFERENCE IS QUICKER with Mosler Revo-File as 

cards come to clerk” instead of clerk going to cards. Note auto- 
matic visual ‘‘V”’ permits easy reference to any card. Revo-File 
available in manual or electric automatic selector models. 


Please send me complete information on Mosler Revo-File and how 
to modernize an active card file in minutes. 


—~—-—------ 45 


NAME POSITION. 
* 7 7 * * 

° ° ‘. COMPANY 
For big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
more than 80,000 cards . . . has all the exclusive features ADDRESS 
of Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 

Information From Advertisers Use Readers’ Inquiry C L wo — — 
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Never before such Golden Ease... N 
even the underscore is automatic! 


Only The Underwood Golden-Touch Electric gives Golden-Touch Keys: Finger-tip shaped for smoothest 
your hands such skill, such effortless speed, automatic typing. 

such print perfect letters and really read- _Golden-Touch Carriage Return: Tops in automatic effi- 
able multiple carbons! It’s as though you’d ciency to save your strength. 
suddenly put on “Magic Gloves”. That’s Golden-Touch Margin-Setting: Automatic action from 
Golden-Touch . .. and no other kind of typing — ms peg rg ie , 

in this world comes even close to it! The ne a eae ee 


: automatic ribbon changing! 
Golden-Touch Electric does more work for Golden-Touch Copy-Dial: Just set it to get all the crisp, 
you — even the underscore is automatic! clear carbons you need. 


Golden-Touch Electrics come in 5 office-scheme wood Call your Underwood Showroom to- 
colors—with your choice of personalized type styles. day! It’s listed in The Yellow Pages. 


u NAErwoOd.. i si; sis ij vith Gold Touh | 
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